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THE BERLIN CONFERENCE. 


HE Conference of Plenipotentiaries at Berlin will 
probably confine its attention to a limited number of 
racticable objects. In the recent conversation in the 
evs of Lords which began with Lord Carnarvon’s 
speech on the condition of Armenia, Lord Satispury ex- 
pressed a well-founded doubt of the possibility of Euro- 
pean concert for the purpose under discussion. The Duke 
of ARGYLL replied with unnecessary vehemence that the 
authors of the Treaty of Berlin ought not to depreciate its 
value by throwing doubts on its efficacy. He also taunted 
Lord Satispury and Lord with their rejection 
at Berlin of a Russian proposal for common action. It is 
to be regretted that the triumph of his party, attended by 
his own return to office, should not have exercised on his 
mind a pacifying influence. Ever Mr. Guapstone has of 
late been comparatively mild and non-aggressive; but 
the Duke of Arcyit cannot forgive his enemies in their 
defeat. Lord Sautssury, like Lord Hartixcron in the 
opium debate, was accused, because he told the simple 
truth, of a pessimism which is not wholly inapplicable to 
the worst possible condition of affairs, At Fishmongers’ 
Hall on Saturday last Lord Granvitte spoke in a more 
cheerful tone of a different matter. It may be inferred 
from his appeal to the German Ambassador, who was 
present, that the Great Powers are agreed on the objects 
to be discussed at the Conference; and it is believed that 
the English Government has accepted the project by which 
Janina will be included in the territory of Greece. Some 
preliminary understanding is indispensable to the success 
of any Congress or Conference, inasmuch as independent 
Governments can seldom allow their policy to depend on 
arguments used in debate or on a majority of votes. The 
Ambassadors, under their full powers, will confine them- 
selves to the consideration of details, being probably 
bound by their instructions to take certain decisions on 
the questions which they will ostensibly discuss. The 
object of the Governments is above all things to prevent 
a renewal of the war in the East by urging on the 
Porte, and if necessary enforcing, the performance of 
some or all of its obligations under the Treaty of Berlin. 
The Turkish Ministers may with some reason contend 
that their rights under the treaty are as sacred as their 
duties, and that the Sutan has been virtually prohibited 
from establishing military posts in the Balkans; but the 
Conference will be concerned rather with the maintenance 
of peace than with strict adherence to logic. Greeks and 
Albanians may be ready to fight for their claims; but the 
Turkish Government will not go to war in vindication of 
its right to place garrisons in the Balkan positions. 

The Conference is not expected to deal with the still 
more difficult questions which relate to Asiatic Turkey. 
It was of Armenia that Lord Sauispury spoke when he 
expressed.the opinion which produced the Duke of 
ARGYLL’s acrimonious comment. Lord Carnarvon had 
explained the miserable and hopeless condition of the 
country ; and Lord SauisBury merely added that no remedy 
was to be found in diplomatic action at Constantinople. 
His own recent experience may well explain his feeling of 
despair. No English Minister could have been more con- 
sistently urgent in demanding the correction of abuses, 
and Si#Henry Layarp loyally executed the instructions of 
his chief; but, as Lord Saxispury somewhat figuratively 
said, no pressure which can be applied at Constantinople 


finds sufficient channels of transmission to the distant 
provinces of Asia. Many volumes of published correspond- 
ence confirm his further statement that the only beneficent 
agency is that exercised by the English Consuls and their 
subordinates, though they have unfortunately no sufficient 
means of giving effect to their incessant remonstrances. 
Their benevolent activity has at least convinced the suffering 
population of the good will and sound principles of the 
English Government. There ate few provinces in Asiatic 
Turkey in which the assumption of administrative supre- 
macy by England would not be enthusiastically welcomed. 
Perhaps even the Mahometans would be satisfied with 
equality if they and the races they despise were subject to 
a@ common superior. At present there seems to be no 
remedy for the corruption of provincial authorities, and for 
their failure to protect peaceable communities from the 
violence of lawless freebooters. The extermination of the 
lately dominant race, which has been attempted and par- 
tially accomplished in Bulgaria, is rendered impossible in 
Armenia and Asia Minor by the numbers of the Ma- 
hometan population. The juxtaposition of hostile races, 
arising from remote causes, is one of the most incurable 
of evils. The Turks, who during the period of their 
unquestioned supremacy were in ordinary cases compara- 
tively tolerant and humane, meet with neither pity nor 
consideration from those who have succeeded to their 
power. If the Armenians could be treated like the 
Bulgarians, they would perhaps be equally disposed to 
maltreat their Mahometan neighbours. 

Lord Saxispury truly attributed the prevailing misery 
and anarchy to the war. The results of the Russian 
invasion fully justify the vigilant suspicion with which 
successive English Governments had regarded the well- 
known design of conquest. Russian writers no longer 
conceal the long preparation for the struggle which after- 
ward found a pretext in the Bulgarian outrages. The 
statesmen of whom Lord Patmerston during the last 
twenty years of his life was the principal representative 
entertained no special affection for the Turks, although 
they were free from the fanatical antipathy which has since 
been felt or affected by Liberals. The reason for prevent- 
ing external attacks on the power of the SuLTAN was that 
his Empire was in existence, and that it could not be 
overthrown or dissolved except at the cost of incalcu- 
lable danger and calamity. o sympathy was at that 
time felt for the revolutionary intrigues which consti- 
tuted Russian diplomacy in the East. On the outbreak 
of the Polish insurrection in 1863, Lord Patmerston told 
Baron Brunnow, then Russian Ambassador in England, 
that he regretted an enterprise which would be ruinous 
to the Poles themselves. He added that, as far as the 
movement was inconvenient to the Russians, it was a just 
punishment for their endeavours to produce war and re- 
bellion in the dominions of the Suntan; and he offered to 
furnish Baron Bruxnow with a list of the muskets and other 
munitions of war which had lately been despatched for the 
purpose to Bosnia and the neighbouring provinces. The 
Ambassador was expressly invited to communicate the 
conversation to Prince GortcHakorr, who might perhaps 
never have organized an attack upon Turkey if Lord 


 Patmerston had still been in office. Two or three years 


ago Lord BracoysFiE.p publicly avowed his belief that the 
war might have been prevented by consistent and resolute 
Opposition on the part of England. He was hampered by 
wavering colleagues, and by the caprice of public opinion 
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when it was directed by an unseasonable and mischievous 
agitation. If his opinion was well founded, it is a cause 
_ for regret that the reopening of the Eastern question was 
not at least postponed for another ten or twenty years. 
The Slavs of Bulgaria and of Eastern Roumelia have 
derived benefit from the overthrow of Turkish power. On 
“\ the Other hand, the Mahometans have been exposed to 
ge2adalous injustice and cruelty; and no inconsiderable | 

oftion of their community has been destroyed by famine, 
by disease, and, in some cases, by massacres. The con- 
dition of Armenia and of Asiatic Turkey is that which was 
described by Lord Caryarvoy; and the central Govern- 
ment is more incapable, more completely demoralizgd, 
and more hostile to Earopean infiuence than at any former 
time. 

‘The alternative policy which has since been expounded 
by) Mr.. Gnavstoxr, though it had no supporters at the 
time, would have consisted of a joint intervention for the 
same objects with those which were actvally attained by 
the war. According to this hypothetical and retrospective 
project, the Surtan was to have been compelled by the 
joint action of the European Powers to concede to his 
subjects the practical independence which is known by 
the modern name of autonomy. One of two results would 
have immediately followed. Either the Svuttan would 
havé made ostensible concessions with the intention of 
recurring on the first opportunity to former practice, or 
forcible resistance would have been offered to the demand. 
‘The Turkish armies, which, in spite of treachery and im- 
becility in high places, offeredastubborn resistance to Russia 
in 1876, might possibly have been a match for the forces 
of a divided and half-hearted coalition. The English Go- 
vernment, whatever might be its political character, would 
shave been exposed to overwhelming indignation if it had 
aided in a Russian conquest of Turkey. The establishment 
of antonomy would have been effected, if at all, mainly by 
Russian troops, and the consequences might not have 
been widely different from the disastrous results of a 
single-handed invasion. The most tolerable condition of 
affairs is probably to be found in Bosnia, under Austrian 
rale. It is true that the Austrian title to the province | 
‘would not bear strict examination, and that the com- 
mencement of the Eastern troubles was the Bosnian in- 
‘surrection, which was contrived and fostered by Austrian | 
agents; but the administration of the province is believed 
to be impartial and equitable; and, so far as Austrian 
suthority extends, Mahometans and Christians are com- 
pelled to abstain from reciprocal slaughter and plunder. 
The Austrian Government may afford to bear the charge 
-that the rents of the Bosnian landlords still continue to be 
paid, although their tenants are professed Christians. 
Elsewhere autonomy means the despotic power of the 
stronger party. 


THE IRISH RELIEF BILL. 


M® FORSTER had no choice on Thursday but to | 
withdraw the clause which he had proposed to add | 
to the Irish Relief Bill. We wait to learn the reasons by | 
-which the Government defend a proposal at once so novel 
and so serious. Mr. Forster is not given to revolutionary 

ients, and when one of the most Conservative members 
of a Liberal Government suddenly gives notice of what is 
in appearance a most revolutionary expedient, he has no 
doubt a claim to be heard in suspense of judgment. But it 
will be doing him no disservice to point out that the Go- 
vernment will have to establish a very strong case indeed 
before even the introduction of such a measure can be 
held to be justifiable. The Bill which is to take the place 
of the withdrawn clause will be much more than a Bill 
establishing fixity of tenure. Fixity of tenure has hitherto 
been supposed to be an unwarrantable interference with the 
Tights of property, because it would deprive an Irish land- 
lord of the power of asking what rent he chooses for his 
farms. But the Government Bill proposes to deprive an 
Trish landlord in certain districts, and for a certain time, of 
the power of asking any rent whatever. At all events, he 
will get nothing by asking. Until a date to be fixed 
dm the Bill a landlord im the distressed districts will 
“be fined if he evicts a tenant for non-payment of rent. 
‘The fine will be called “compensation for disturbance ;”’ 
‘but it will be a fine all the same. Looking at the Bill in 
the worst light, it isa confiscation of the landlord’s pro- 


perty for the benefit of the tenant. Looking at it in the 
best light, it is an arbitrary taxation of the landlord’s per- 
son for the benefit of the tenant. It is to be presumed 
that the line of defence adopted by the Government will 
be that, in certain districts of Ireland, the peasants are all 
but starving, and that, if the landlord stands on his rights 
and insists on getting either the rent or the farm, they 
must be deprived of their last chance of hanging on till 
better times, and be thrown upon the community for sup- 
port. In order to avoid this, Parliament is to be asked to 
restrain the landlord from offering his tenants this alterna. 
tive. He has lent his farm to a man in consideration of 
getting a certain payment in return, and he is now not to 
grumble if he gets neither payment nor farm. In what 
does this differ from a proposal to throw the maintenance 
of distressed Irish tenants on the landlords instead of on 
the rates? An owner of land will under this Bill be rated 
twice over—once as a member of the community bound 
to provide necessary relief for all destitute persons what- 
ever, and once as a landlord bound to relieve his own 
tenants to the extent of the rent they have undertaken to 
pay him. Throughout the distressed districts, and for the 
time specified in the Bill, this impost will be universal. It 
is not to be supposed that a tenant protected by law against 
eviction will either pay rent or give up his farm. He will 
accept the Bill asa partial and temporary recognition of the 
rights of Irish tenants to hold their farms for ever subject 
to the payment of rent in good seasons and when it is not 
otherwise inconvenient, and he will esteem himself lucky 
to live in the part of the country in which this concession, 
so long demanded and so long withheld, has been first 
made. It is true that his claim to compensation in case of 
eviction will be subject to his acceptance of “ just and 
“ reasonable terms as to rent, arrears of rent, and other- 
“wise.” But when, ex hypothesi, there is no rent to be 
had, what is the meaning of just and reasonable terms as 
to rent? The only terms which it will be of any use to 
the landlord to offer will be to go without it. There is no 
getting blood out of a stone, and consequently the land- 
lord’s only resource is to get rid of the stone. What the 
Government now propose to do is to compel him to keep 
the stone, subject to such “ just and reasonable terms ” 
as to getting blood out of it as a court of law shall 
prescribe. 


When this question had for the moment been moved 
out of the way the Relief Bill was read a second time, 
though not till after a long debate. The main objection 
taken to the Bill is the alleged impropriety of throwing 
the cost of relief on the Irish Church surplus. The 
Government have adopted the policy of their predecessors 
in this respect, except that they propose to double the 
sum which may thus be disposed of. The Irish Church 
Commissioners are to be ordered to advance to the Com- 
missioners of Public Works a million and a half instead 
of three-quarters of a million, and the powers of the 


_ Commissioners of Public Works with regard to making 
| loans are to be extended. Mr. Parnett began his speech 


against the second reading of the Bill with the usual plea 
that no measures of relief will be effectual which do not 
include the establishment of an Irish Parliament to 
manage Irish affairs. It does not seem to have occurred 
to him that, if such a Parliament existed, amony the 
affairs with the management of which it would be 
entrusted would be the relief of Irish distress. As even 
Mr. Parne t has not, we believe, proposed that theIrish Par- 
liamentshould havethe power of voting English and Scotch 
money, the power of relieving Irish distress out of Imperial 
funds would thus fall to the ground. The only plea on 
which it is possible to base the demand that the loans 
which the Bill proposes to make from the Irish Church 
surplus shall be made from the Imperial exchequer—which 
is Mr. Parvett’s contention—is the identity of England and 
Ireland. If, whatever they may be in name, they are in 
fact one country, the proposal is arguable. If they are not 
one country, the exchequer out of which the loans must come 
—provided that they do not come out of the Irish Church 
surplus—must be the Irish, not the Imperial, exchequer. 
It may be suspected that, in proportion as this necessity 
becomes visible to Mr. ParnyeLt, his objection to the pro- 
posed use of the Irish Church surplus will disappear. At 
the same time we agree with Mr. Saw that any 
appropriation of the Irish Church surplus which would 
prevent its application to the permanent benefit of the 
country would be a matter for regret. The relief of the 
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distress conscquent on a bad harvest is hardly a proper 
object on which to spend a windfall which can never be 
replaced. What would there be to prevent the recurrence 
of a similar period of distress when there was no Irish 
Church surplus out of which to meet it? Bad harvests do 
not only succeed the disestablishment of Churches. It would 
be wiser toadoptsome planofreliefto which resort couldagain 
be had when a similar necessity arose. If it was thought 
desirable to apply the surplus to the relief of distress, 
it might be capitalized, and only the interest put to 
this use. In this way the means of relief would be the 
same in one period of distress as in another. The force 
of this objection, however, is greatly weakened by the fact 
that the Irish Church Commissioners are not directed to 
give money, but only to lend it. Some loss no donbt will 
accrue upon the transaction; but the principal will in the 
end be replaced, and be available either for similar loans 
in future years or for appropriation to some more per- 
manent national purpose. 

Mr. Forsrer defended the Bill mainly on the ground 
that it is necessary to fulfil the contracts already entered 
into under the Relief Bill of last Session, and that the 
money to do thisis not forthcoming. The late Parlia- 
ment virtually gave Irish landlords a promise that, if they 
could find security, they might borrow money up to the 
31st of next month at 1 per cent. ; and it provided 750,000l. 
out of which to make this promise good. The new Par- 
liament has succeeded to this obligation, and the Govern- 
ment, on coming to consider how it is to be fulfilled, dis- 
cover that they are pledged considerably beyond the 
750,000l. Thereupon there is nothing to be done but to 
provide more money, and this is really the sole object of 
the present Relief Bill. The Government do not hold 
themselves responsible for the wisdom of the contracts 
entered into by their predecessors, but they do hold them- 
selves responsible for the performance of them. Mr. 
Forster himself seems disposed to trust to outdoor relief 
rather than to these loans for meeting the distress ; but he 
thinks that the loans to landlords have done good, though 
not perhaps the most good that might have been done. 
The most ominous part of his speech was the reference at 
the end to the possibility of another bad harvest. 


GREECE AT GUILDHALL, 


hae King of the Hettenrs has been received in solemn 
state by the City of London. The presence of the 
Prixce and Princess oF WALES lent lustre, and that of 
Mr. GLaDsTONE importance, to the occasion. Everything 
possible was said and done to mark the wish of the Cor- 
poration to discharge adequately its duty on what the 
Lorp Mayor termed an occasion of “ knitting nations 
“together and uniting peoples.” The ancient Greeks 
were praised, the modera Greeks were praised, and the 
English in return were thanked. The address presented 
by the Recorper informed the Kivc that the Lorp Mayor 
and Aldermen have watched with much interest the pro- 
gress of the Kingdom of the Hellenes under the benign 


sway of His Majesty, and the extraordinary development - 


of commercial enterprise with foreign States, and particu- 
larly with Great Britain, since Greece was liberated and 
placed under a free constitutional rule. The Kye replied 
that he felt gratified to hear that the Lonp Mayor and 
Aldermen have remarked and appreciated the truly re- 
markable progress achieved by his people since their libe- 
ration. Lunch followed; and the Lorp Mayor, inspired 
by the occasion and by the presence of such illustrious 
guests, broke into a strain of poetic rapture. A quota- 
tion supplied him with the sentiment that the heroes of 
Greece command in the mountains of their native land a 
mightier monument than the nameless Pyramids in which 
Kings lie buried. “I wish,” said the Lorp Mayor, “ the 
“ prosperity of your kingdom may be as fully established as 
“ the mountains referred to in those lines, and your peace as 
“ undisturbed as the broad seas they overshadow.” It is not 
often that a wandering monarch has so fine a sentiment 
offered him, and the King of the HrLiryes could certainly 
not have hoped to have it offered him at home, where his 
rhapsodists must be too familiar with the appearance of the 
igean in a Northerly gale. The modestly replied 
that he took these flowery compliments as addressed, not 
sd much to himself, as to the cause of freedom which he 
représented in his particular part of Europe. He would 
have Jiked, he said, to enter into some details as to 


the astonishing progress which Greece is making; but he 
feared that his knowledge of the English language was 
not adequate, and he had therefore to confine himself to 
general remarks. It is unfortunate that the Kina’s Eng- 
lish, like the health of Prince Bismarck, should be of a 
nature to give way exactly at the moment when something 
specially interesting is expected. We would not give up 
the Lorp Mayor’s mountains and undisturbed seas, but we 
would willingly give up everything elsc that was said on 
this occasion in order to have had a few facts from so 
high an authority as to this astonishing progress of Greece 
and the Greeks. Mr. Guapsrone closed the proceedings 
by a long speech, in which he comforted the Kiva by as- 
suring him that the study of ancient Greek is pursued in 
England as vigorously as ever, and that the cause of 
Greece is equally dear to Englishmen of every party. 
The Kye has timed his visit well, for if he had come only 
avery little sooner he might have heard the same orator 
proclaim that sympathy with Greece was the monopoly of 
Liberals. In conclusion, Mr. GLapsToxe adverted to what, 
in the language of the ancient Greeks, might be termed 
the divine good chance that had befallen the Corporation, 
and had guided it to fix the reception of the Kine for the 
very day when the Berlin Conference was to begin its 
sittings and mark out the border-line of the territory by 
which Greece is to be enlarged. 

From poetry we must come to prose, and endeavour to 
supply from the Consular Reports presented to Parliament 
some of those facts which the Kine’s imperfect English 
prevented him from offering to the English public. King 
Georce at the age of eighteen accepted the crown of 
Greece, in 1863, so that he has now reigned seventeen 
years, and has passed from boyhood to manhood in his 
strange home. His time has been largely occupied by the 
formation and resignation of Ministries, the average dura- 
tion of his Ministries being less than a year. His kingdom 
enjoys a revenue of a little over 1,600,000l., and indulges 
in an expenditure of a little over 2,100,0001. The deficit 
in the last year for which a return has been published is 
larger than that in ordinary years, owing to the efforts 
Greece has recently been making to augment its military 
strength. But there always is a deficit in Greek finance, 
and we find this habitual deficit attributed in the States- 
man’s Year-Book to the excessive number of Government 
officials, which is said to amount to one-twelith of the 
total population. As the total population is calculated at 
somewhat over 1,600,000, there would thus be 140,000 
officials, a number which we have no means of disputing, 
but which we should. have thought simply incredible. 
The Kiyo started well,, for not only did he bring 
with him Corfu as a present from England, but he had 
a loan granted him of upwards of two millions sterling, 
guaranteed by England, France, and Russia. Each Power 
guarantees its own third of the loan, and by a subsequent 
arrangement what Greece had to pay for each third of 
the loan was reduced to a sum of 12,0001. a year; and out 
of our fraction we very kindly allow the Kina by way of 
pocket money 4,o0ool. a year. So that the Kiyc, while 
enjoying the impassioned oratory of the Lorp Mayor, must 
have had it in his mind that he was getting something out 
of England much more substantial than fruit, flowers, and 
poetry. He has got a little navy, comprising two ironclads, 
and manned by 384 sailors, and it may be hoped that the 
crews are kept in good order, as they are commanded by 
no fewer than 269 officers. He has also got an army, 
the normal strength of which is 14,000 men; and 
here again the same attentive provision for discipline 
is observable, for 3,000 officers command 11,000 privates. 
The trade of Greece is almost entirely with England, 
and appears to be curiously stationary. Ten years ago the 
exports from Greece to Great Britain amounted to 
i1,526,000/. ; now they have risen to 1,763,0001. ‘These 
exports to Great Britain consist almost entirely of cur- 
rants, as Greece has nothing else to send us. The imports 
of British produce into Greece, consisting chiefly of cotton 
goods, ten years ago reached 974,000l., and now reach 
982,000/. In short, Greece, having nothing else to send, 


sends us currants, and takes back a trifling amount of: 
ods, and both in regard to its supply and its. 
demand stands to us almost exactly as it stood ten years” 


cotton 


ago. 


at the sudden collapse of the Kina’s English just as 
he was going to justify in detail the statement of the 


Figures like these will explain the regret which all. 
persons acquainted with Consular statistics must have felt. 
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address that there has been an extraordinary develop- 
ment of Greek commercial enterprise with foreign States, 
and particularly with Great Britain. The Lorp Mayor 
and Aldermen assured the Kino that they have a keen 
eye for currants, and have watched with unrelaxing vigi- 
lance the arrivals of cargoes of this useful fruit. Probably, 
therefore, the statement that there has been an astonishing 
development of Greek commercial enterprise may warrant us 
in assuming that more currants have come to hand than is 
generally supposed ; but the increase appears to have es- 
eaped the less penetrating watchfulness of our Consular 
authorities. Greece is mainly an agricultural country ; but, 
far from having agricultural produce to export, it has to 
make up by importations from South Russia the corn which 
it cannot grow in sufficient quantities for itself; and the 
general condition of Greek agriculture may be to some 
extent inferred from the fact that the kingdom is in- 
habited by about two million goats, who browse about at 
will and destroy whatever tempts them. The two most 
favourable signs that prosaic inquirers can find in the pre- 
sent condition of Greece are the rapid increase of popu- 
lation and the attention given to public instraction. In 
nine years from 1870 the increase of population was 
221,000, or about 14 percent. It is extremely unfair to 
compare Greece with other small States which are thriving 
on the basis of an ancient civilization. If a just com- 
_ is to be made, Portugal may be taken as the 

ighest class of State with which Greece can be com- 
ag From that excellent repertory of information, 

r. Martin’s Year-Book, we learn that in six years the 
population of Portugal, which is about four millions, only 
increased by 60,000, or 14 per cent., so that in this respect 
Greece may be fairly said to be shooting far ahead of Portugal. 
Education has undoubtedly also made some progress in 
Greece. Although compulsory education has been nomin- 
ally established for nearly half a century, the education 
of the poor still remains in a very backward state. So 
lately as 1870 it was found that only seven per cent. 
of the grown-up women could read or write. But a 
greater success appears to have attended the efforts to 
give a higher education to those who can take advan- 
tage of it. There are schools where ancient Greek is 
taught, there are gymnasia for the more advanced, and 
there is a University which is understood to turn out pro- 
portionately more advocates and doctors with nothing to 
do than any similar institution in Europe. The truth is 
that Greece is still very new, very poor, and very back- 
ward. It still must point to a possible future, and not to 
an ascertained present. Englishmen of all parties will join 
with Mr. GLapstone in hoping that the future of Greece 
may be as bright as its most ardent friends anticipate. 
But if we are to look at Greece, not as it may be, but as it 
is, we must take off a heavy discount before we can accept 
the flowery statements of the Guildhall festivities. 


MR. O'DONNELL’S QUESTION. 


es confused squabble in the House of Commons on 
Monday night was highly unsatisfactory. There is 
but one opinion as to Mr. O’ DonyeE.1’s taste, and there are 
not many opinions about Mr. Giapsrone’s tact and pru- 
dence. Sir W. Harcourt had a few days before created 
general irritation by his hares-and-rabbits peech; but, 
according to a writer of extreme democratic opinions, he 
had selected the best mode of advocating a Bill which, 
according to the same authority, can only be carried by 
terror. He would have been better advised if he had fol- 
lowed a different course of proceeding in the later discus- 
sion. It was quite useless to try to trighten Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore by accusing him of giving powerful support to 
Mr. O’DoxneLt. Lord Harrixeroy afterwards made the 
best of an awkward blunder by contending that new reme- 
dies were necessary for unprecedented breaches of order. 
In a case where there was no appeal to his party loyalty, 
Lord Harrtxcton would not seriously maintain that extem- 
poraneous rules ought to be invented and applied, especially 
by so impetuous a leader of the House as Mr. Giapstone. 
The Sreaker ruled that no such course had been followed 
for two hundred years; but he somewhat compromised his 
authority when he added that during that period no 
similar provocation had occurred. The Speaker has cer- 
tainly not read all the debates since the Revolution of 
1688, which contain some specimens of sufficiently extra- 


vagant language. Nota hundred years have elapsed since 


Burke hurled down his celebrated dagger on the floor of 
the House of Commons. Resuscitated precedents drawn 
from distant times are sometimes the grossest innovations. 
Lord Patmerston and Lord CranwortH fortunately failed 
in their attempt to introduce life peers into the House of 
Lords, although they were able to quote some cases of the 
same kind in the early days of the ''upors. Mr. GLADSTONE 
was scarcely more felicitous in his reference to his own 
contrivance for overcoming the resistance of the Peers to 
the abolition of the paper duty. Constitutional statesmen 
ought to abide by the letter and spirit of modern or con- 
temporary legislation. 

The impropriety of Mr. O’DoxNeLt’s question and speech 
was curiously illustrated by the unanimous disapproval of 
his own party ; but perhaps his friends objected rather to 
the application of his censure than to the gross indecency 
of a public attack on a foreign Ambassador. It is Mr. 
O’Doxxett’s pleasure to be a Roman Catholic first, and a 
democrat afterwards. To this extent the Irish priests, 
though they have lost much of their electoral influence, 
are deemed to be still worth conciliation. The majority of 
the party are rather democratic than Ultramontane, and 
they can pardon M. Cuattemen-Lacour’s hostility to the 
Church in consideration of his avowed and strong Republi- 
can opinions. They were perhaps as little careful as Mr. 
O’DonneLt to inquire whether he had really ordered a 
body of soldiers to be shot in cold blood ; and they may 
have shared the common telief that he is extremely 
unlikely to have sacked a convent. Some vigorous episodes 
in his administration of Lyons would suit the popular 
Trish taste. It was well that Sir Cuartes Ditke had the 
means of vindicating the character of the French AmBassa- 
por from Mr. O’Doxxett’s imputations. Nothing could be 
more characteristic than Mr. O’ DonneELu’s determination to 
persevere by the aid of a fiction which has often been used 
for similar purposes. The announcement by a member 
who is called to order that he intends to conclude with a 
motion is familiar to all readers of debates. As Sir 
Srarrorp Norracore reminded Mr. Giapstong, Mr. Bricut 
had employed the same pretext for making an elaborate 
speech only a few months ago. The Speaker deserves 
credit for his consistent efforts to suppress a practice which 
is obviously inconvenient. He has not fully succeeded, 
and Sir Srarrorp Norrucore attributes his failure to the 
indisposition of the late leaders of Opposition to support 
his own remonstrances against the abuse. 

The interest of the question whether a formal motion 
would justify an otherwise irregular speech was entirely 
superseded by Mr. Giapstonr’s startling motion that Mr. 
O’Donnet be not beard. He rose in the first instance to 
order, though he afterwards denied that he had called Mr. 
O’DonneLt to order. It is hardly necessary to say that a 
call to order is necessarily addressed to some offender. 
Mr. Grapsrone’s motion was a much more striking viola- 
tion of order as the term has been commonly understood. 
The great majority of the House was wholly free from any 
desire to hear Mr. O’DonneLL, but it was scarcely prepared 
to silence him by amethod which might suppress all freedom 
of debate. The consequences which might follow from the 
establishment of such a precedent were at once generally 
perceived; and among others Sir Srarrorp Nogrucore 
exposed in temperate language the objections to the pro- 
posed novelty, when Sir W. Harcovrr discerned in his 
argument a complicity with the chief offender. The Irish 
members who had declined to take part in the original 
quarrel at once burst into full cry against a presumptuous 
and despotic Minister. It was easy to assume that Mr. 
GtapsTone claimed for himself a right to silence any op- 
ponent by inducing his majority to vote that a hostile 
speech should not be heard. To mere temperate critics 
it was obvious that any power which Mr. Grapsrone 
claimed for himself must, if it were recognized, be 
shared by the humblest member of the House. It would 
be bad enough that a tyrannical Minister should sup- 
press freedom of debate, but a general right of pro- 
hibition on the motion of any private member would 
produce intolerable anarchy. After a long and varied 
discussion, Mr. GLApstone had the good sense to with- 
draw his hasty motion; and he had no need to renew 
it when Mr. O’DoyNeELt attempted to repeat his offensive 
questions and statements. There seems to be no reason 
why the Standing Orders should not be amended so as to 
prevent speeches made on the pretext of fictitious motions. 
if the Sreaker at the same time excluded from the paper 
argumentative questions, a certain check would be offered 
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to irrelevance and obstruction. His refusal to allow Mr. 
O’DorxeELt on Thursday to put a question which has in 
consequence not been divulged met with the unanimous 
approval of the House. Only afew minutes were wasted 
by the protest of the aggrieved member, who, finding it 
hopeless to create further disturbance, judiciously relieved 
the House of his presence. A vote that a member should 
not be heard might be interposed, like the veto of a Roman 
Tribune, in the midst of the most necessary business. One 
member indeed, in a spirit of humorous retaliation, re- 
duced the proposal to absurdity by moving that Sir 
W. Harcourt himself should not be heard. The Irish 
members at least were determined that the House should 
have the advantage of hearing their remonstrances and 
protests, one of their number complacently reminding the 
House of the twenty-six hours’ sitting in 1877 which did 
so much to bring Parliamentary debate into contempt. 

The provisional or partial alliance between the Govern- 
ment and the Home Rule party seems to be already dis- 
solved. The speeches of several Irish members on the 
conflict between Mr. Guapstone and Mr. O’DonneLL con- 
tained threats of obstruction which will probably be 
carried into effect on the first opportunity. Even Mr. 
Forster’s admission of the principle that compensation 
may in ceriain cases be given for disturbance on non- 
payment of rent will fail to conciliate the representatives 
of the Land League. It cannot be said that in the last 
Parliament Sir Srtarrorp Norracore was remarkably 
successful in dealing with the question of obstruction, but 
the Standing Order which he passed, with the consent of 
both parties, immediately before the dissolution may possibly 
be effective for the purpose. Lord Patmerston or Mr. Dis- 
RSELI, in their best days, might perhaps have exercised 
an influence over the House of Commons which has not 
been acquired by their successors. Mr. Griapsrone has 
the advantage of unequalled eloquence, and he commands 
an irresistible majority; but he has never been distin- 
guished by skill in the management of men, and some of 
his coHeagues have the undesirable faculty of producing 
constant irritation. The prospects of a tranquil and usefal 
Session are at present not encouraging. The BrapLaucn 
controversy, which may perhaps not even have approached 
its conclusion, has already wasted much valuable time. The 
annoyance and resentment which are provoked by the un- 
justifiable Bill for the suppression of ground game will 
find the fuller expression because Sir W. Harcourt has 
thought it expedient to offer unnecessary offence to the pro- 
posed victimsof one-sided legislation. On one of the Govern- 
ment measures the House will perhaps be really unanimous, 
though the opponents of the measure will not avow their real 
indifference to the provisions which they may ostensibly 
oppose. The best argument for the reduction of the Irish 
borough franchise is to be found in the character of some 
ofthe members who are returned under the present system. 
A further degradation of the suffrage will establish theo- 
retical symmetry, and it can scarcely make the representa- 
tion much worse. It is not known whether Sir G. 
Campnett will press his motion for the postponement of 
the Bill until a more comprehensive Irish Reform Bill is 
introduced. The great majority of the Liberal party, and 
perhaps a section of the Opposition, will gladly deprive 
the Irish agitators of one .of their favourite grievances. 
If the obstructive faction should unexpectedly suspend its 
operations during the Session, it will almost establish a 
claim to a kind of gratitude. 


THE BRADLAUGH COMMITTEE REPORT. 


We in England have a habit, some of us of congratu- 
lating ourselves upon the absence of a too rigid 
attention to logical consistency in matters of public im- 
portance, and some of us of deploring this absence. Both 
parties can find material to their purpose in the Report 
of the Committee on the Braptaven case. This Report 
practically upsets the conclusion arrived at by the pre- 
viots Committee, with the additional eccentricity that 
the conclusion in question lay quite out of the scope 
of the actual inquiry. That Select Committees should 
report adversely to one another is perhaps nothing very 
novel or remarkable. But that a Committee which 
was supposed to be merely an enlarged edition of its 
predecessor, and which was appointed, not to reconsider 
the decision of that predecessor, but to consider the 


further issacs which that decision had opened up, should | 


find its way out of its difficulty by eluding it altogether 
aud ignoring the very conditions of its own existence— 
this surely is a curious state of things. The first Com- 
mittee decided before the 20th of May that persons judici- 
ally permitted in certain cases to make affirmation instead 
of cath in courts of justice could not be admitted to the 
same alternative in the House of Commons. In so de- 
ciding they gave their opinion with the strictest pertinence 
to the reference made to them. The reference to the pre- 
sent Committee included the facts and circumstances under 
which Mr. BraptavcH claims to make, not the affirmation, 
but the oath, the law applicable to his claim, and the right 
and jurisdiction of the House to concede or refuse that 
claim. On all these points the Committee report ad- 
versely to Mr. Brapvitaucn, and if their Report had 
stopped here there would have been nothing to be 
/said against it. The House, being in doubt about its 
| powers, has appointed two Committees to enlighten it 
on the two different parts of the case. The first Com- 
mittee was to deal with the affirmation, the second with 
the oath ; and if the Reports of both had been guided 
by the same attention to the terms of the reference, they 
would have furnished the House with all sufficient infor- 
mation. 


It has, however, been sufficiently evident all along that 
the Government aimed at something more than this. 
Their desire—a desire by no means unnatural, if not wholly 
justifiable—has been to avoid the responsibility of handling 
a rather unsavoury business. This responsibility they would 
not have avoided had the second Committee been as careful 
not to go ultra vires as the first. The House, with the 
evidence before it that Mr. Brapiavcn could not be allowed 
to affirm, and ought not to be allowed to make oath, would’ 
have had either to refuse him all means of fulfilling his 
constituents’ mandate, or to legislate afresh for his relief. 
In either case the Government must have taken a side—a 
thing which they clearly do not desire to do, and which their 
previous conduct in the matter has made it anything but 
easy for them to do. It was therefore in their interest 
that some back way, if possible, should be found ont of the 
difficulty, and this back way was found by a very singular 
device, due, it seems, to the ingenuity of Mr. Serjeant 
Simon. The legitimate conclusion of the Report had been 
reached, the reasons of the Committee for thinking that 
Mr. BrapLavcn’s compliance with the form of taking the 
oath would not be a taking of it within the meaning 
of the statute, being rather ingenious and quite conclusive. 
Mr. Brapavau, say the Committee, has alleged his own 
practice of affirming in courts of justice. Now, before so 
affirming, he must have satisfied the judge that an oath 
would not be binding on his conscience. Therefore in the 
parallel case the oath must be supposed to be equally not 
binding, and the taking of it cannot be held to be a satis- 
faction of the demands of the statute. At this point Sir 
R. Cross moved to add “That Mr. BraptavcH cannot 
“take his seat unless enabled to do so by fresh legis- 
“lation.” This was practically only a summing up, in 
other words, of the conclusions (separately arrived at, 
but mutually complementary) of the two Committees ; 
and the addition of the words, “ It does not, however, ap- 
“ pear to your Committee to come within the scope of 
“their reference to make any special recommendation ‘on 
“the subject,” saved it from the objection to which the 
alternative addition of Mr. Serjeant Son is exposed. 
That addition ignores the scope of the referenee in a man- 
ner almost heroic, reverses the decision of the previous 
Committee with still greater audacity, and makes a recom- 
mendation which, whatever its convenience to the Govern- 
ment and some of their supporters, is of extraordinary 
feebleness, and at the same time undignified to the last degree, 
Mr. Serjeant Srimoy’s paragraph rehearsing the circum- 
stances of the former Committee’s decision and the pro- 
portion of the votes suggests that Mr. Braptaven should 
be allowed to affirm without interference, subject to the 
decision of the courts of law in an action, which any- 
body is at liberty to bring, for the penalties incurred by a 
member who exercises his privileges unsworn. At this 
action, as at the affirmation, the House is requested to 
wink, despite its ancient and far from unhealthy jealousy 
of any meddling in its affairs by the courts of law. The 
paragraph was carried by a “straight” party vote, even 
Mr. Hopwoop, whose action practically decided the opinion 
of the former Committee, taking the same line as his 
political friends. 

It cannot be doubted that the adoption of this 
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Report will meet with strenuous opposition in the 
House, and there is as little doubt that this opposition 
will be amply justified. Indeed it would require some 
ingenuity to draw up a paragraph which should be wrong | 
in more ways than Mr. Serjeant Sivoy’s. In the first | 
place, there is the objection—technically at least fatal 
and final—that the Committee have entirely overstepped | 
their reference in making any such recommendation. 
hey were not asked to tell the House what it should do 
generally, but what were the facts and what was the law 
as to certain specific points. They were not asked to dis- 
cuss the division lists of the previous Committee. Thoy 
were not instructed to consider the question of affirmation 
at all. They were not asked whether the courts of law 
could supply at a pinch a way out of the difficulty. 
They were not asked whether the House should or should 
not “exercise its power to prevent Mr. Braptavcn” from 
adopting this way. On all these points, therefore, the re- 
commendation is practically not the recommendation of 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, but simply 
the private opinion of a dozen members who happen to 
find themselves in a committee-room with nine other 
members of a different opinion. And this recommendation, 
technically irregular and worthless, is at least as bad in 
matter as it is in form. The flat contradiction of the 
result arrived at by the previous Committee may be said to 
be part of its technical, rather than of its material defects, 
though this also is in itself a most dangerous and mis- 
chievous precedent, made more mischievous and dangerous 
by the reason assigned for it. But the actual recom- 
mendation itself gives amply sufficient hold even to the 
least enterprising opponent. At present it must be ad- 
mitted that there is no evidence before the House to show 
that affirmation, instead of swearing, is in any case legally 
possible for Mr. Braptavcu. The Speaker does not con- 
sider himself justified in saying that it is, and a Select 
Committee has decided that it isnot. Yet the House, 
to whose judgment the matter was distinctly referred by 
the Speaker himself, is invited to refrain altogether from 
giving that judgment, and to permit a proceeding which 
the only authoritative decision pronounces to be inadmis- 
sible. And it is to do this in the hope that somebody or 
other will thereupon save it from the consequences of its 
inaction, and from the disagreeableness of deciding on any 
action at all, by having recourse to a court of law. 

It is impossible to imagine the House of Commons 
cutting a sorrier figure than that which it is proposed 
that it shall assume in this matter. For, apart from the 
indignity and cowardice of thus shirking a decision, it 
must be remembered that the House, by adopting the 
recommendation of the Committee, will not merely be ex- 
posing Mr. BrapLaven to an action and a possible penalty. 
By cage at his affirmation, the House will have made 
itself one with Mr. BrapLaveu, and will invite the courts 
of law to pronounce on the legality and propriety of its 
own conduct. A more lame and impotent conclusion it 
would be impossible to imagine. Its indirect object is 
indeed, as we have said, obvious, and the Government 
ought no doubt to be grateful to Serjeant Simon for his 
intentions ; but it is by no means certain that the bypath 
he has indicated to them will not, like other bypaths, land 
them in a much profounder slough of difliculty than a 
more straightforward course would have done. There is, 
to begin with, the certainty of a great fight on extremely 
disadvantageous ground, and where a numerical victory 
must inevitably be attended with hopeless defeat in argu- 
ment. Next there is the extraordinary and most damaging 
spectacle which will be presented by a collusive action, if 
it be collusive, or by a genuine action brought by some one 
who dares to do the duty which Ministry and Parliament 
have shirked. Lastly, there is in all probability in store for 
Mr, Grapstoxe and his colleagues a dilemma not less em- 
barrassing than that from which they are trying to escape. 
Whether the decision of a court is for or against Mr. 
BgaDiavGs, it will probably be found impossible to leave 
the matter without an attempt at some more satisfactory 
settlement in the way of legislation, or else without 
leaving the elect of Northampton still deprived of his 
seat.. The bypath will in that case simply have led round 
into the high road at about the same spot as that whence 
the traveller diverged. In such cases it not unfrequently 
happens that the traveller emerges not only with loss of 
time and temper, but also of cleanliness. 


THE BUDGET. 


most objectionable part of Mr. Gtapstonr’s 
Budget is the additional penny of Income-tax which 
alone renders the other provisions possible. If it is only 
retained for one year the burden will be borne with more 
or less impatience; but experience shows that every in- 
crease in the rate has a tendency to survive the occasion 
of its immediate origin. No Finance Minister has altered 
the percentage of the tax on income so often or so largely 
as Mr. Giapsrone. In 1860 he made an additional penny 
in the pound the condition of the repeal of the paper duty 
which was effected in the following year. It is not sur- 
prising that he should refer with complacency to an expe- 
riment which has proved eminently successful. It is now 
difficult to recall the time when the manufacture of paper, 
of glass, and of bricks was restrained and embarrassed by 
the constant supervision of the Excise. Mr. Guapstoxe 
had good reason for his lively description of the panic as 
to rags which, before the introduction of many alternative 
materials of paper-making, seemed not unreasonable. On 
the present occasion he will have no need to provoke an 
irritating conflict with the House of Lords, or to strain 
the Constitution by the device of an indivisible Budget, 
which has since been adopted, in an exaggerated form, by 
colonial imitators. In the late O’DoynetL debate Mr. 
GLaDsTONE boasted that his experiment of 1861 had no 
precedent within more than two hundred years. He 
failed to perceive that he uttered the strongest censure 
on an innovation in the form of a revival of obsolete 
practice. The excuse for such operations as those 
of 1860 and 1880 is that, in removing, by aid of the 
Income-tax, duties on commodities, a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may create an elastic source of wealth, if not 
of revenue. The whole community has probably been en- 
riched by the abolition of the paper duty to a much larger 
amount than the sum contributed for the purpose in the 
form of Income-tax. It is nevertheless desirable to re- 
member that in such cases one class is relieved at the 
expense of another; and financiers ought always to bear 
in mind the special inequality which is caused by every 
additional penny in the pound. The Income-tax is ap- 
proximately just when it is levied for a long period at the 
same rate ; for ten terms of an income worth three years’ 


| purchase, earned perhaps by half a dozen successive re- 


cipients, are equal in value to an annuity for thirty 
years. An Income-tax for a single year is levied on earn- 
ings and profits at the same rate as on property which 
may be thirtyfold greater in value. Another class of tax- 
payers will in the present instance be subject to oppres- 
sion, if not to inequality. Landowners are now suffering 
under an extraordinary depression which is not unlikely 
to be more or less permanent. Their share of the extra 
penny in the pound will in many cases be levied on 
imaginary receipts which might rather be described as 
losses. ‘The ease with which the official operator gives 
another turn to the fiscal screw sometimes blinds him to 
the pain which he inflicts on the victim. 


In one respect the payers of Income-tax may possibly 
receive eventual compensation for their almost exclusive 
share in the latest addition to the public burdens. The 
beer duty, like the Income-tax,will furnish future Govern- 
ments with another variable or elastic revenue in times of 
difficulty. The malt duty could not have been temporarily 
increased without risk of active opposition from the 
farmers, who are stilla powerful body. A percentage on 
beer will in the first instance fall on a few thousands of 
brewers, who will perhaps not be able to pass on the 
burden to the consumers. A candidate at a late election 
was said to propound, as his central principle and chief 
claim to the confidence of a constituency, the simple 
maxim of beer at a penny a quart. Though his aspirations 
will not be realized, a custom almost as binding as law has 
fixed the retail price of beer. The publicans and the 
brewers, if they find that their profits are declining, can 
only secure themselves against loss, not by increase of 
price, but by deterioration of quality. For these 
reasons it will be in the power of future Chancellors 
of the Exchequer to meet sudden demands by ad- 
ditional taxation of beer in place of income; or prob- 
ably to effect both operations at the same time. A 
shilling charge on thirty-six gallons will correspond to less 
than a twelfth of a penny on a pint of beer. The mann- 
facturer and the vendor will be compelled to divide the 
loss ; ard at present popular feeling is hostile to publicans, 
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and indifferent to the complaints of brewers, especially to 
those of the richer part of their body. Mr. GLADSTONE 
will not seriously justify the double burden which he 
imposes on publicans as a retribution for their hostility 
during the late election. Vindictive finance would be only 
worthy of a Jacobin, though the Liberal party will not be 
unwilling to propagate a superstitious belief in the bad 
luck which attends opposition to Mr.Giapstone. The Hares 
and Rabbits Bill inflicts profound annoyance on the land- 
lords whom Mr. GLapsToneE denounced as his enemies, and 
-the heavy tax on public-houses will be at least equally un- 
alatable to the licensed victuallers; but the increased 
charge for licences will be defended on less immoral 
grounds. Late changes in the law and increased strictness 
of administration have produced their intended effect in 
discouraging the establishment of new public-houses, 
though the old licences have not been withdrawn. The 
trade, therefore, enjoys a more and more valuable mono- 
poly, which is by an odd coincidence the immediate result 
of the temperance agitation. It is difficult or impossible 
to judge whether the proposed licence duty is moderate or 
excessive in amount; but a privilege which insures large 
profits to the holder is, in itself, a legitimate subject of 
taxation. A portion of the burden, though not the whole, 
will fall on the owners of public-houses, who are rarely 
the same with the occupiers. In towns and in many 
country districts, the brewers, as the principal holders of 
public-house property, will be expected to divide the 
burden with their tenants. 

The brewers will also complain of the disagreeable inter- 
vention of the revenue officers with their processes of 
manufacture and their conduct of business. There is un- 
doubtedly a strong objection to Excise duties, though they 
are perhaps somewhat less popularly odious than when 
JouNsON inserted his celebrated definition in his Dictionary. 
The only excuse for an excise on beer is that money must 
be had ; and that, as compared with beer, malt approaches 
more nearly to the character of a raw materia!. ‘The malt- 
sters will therefore gain an advantage somewhat greater 
than the grievance which is inflicted on brewers; and when 
the same person conducts both trades his gains will pro- 
bably exceed his loss. Brewers will perhaps be supplied 
with better and cheaper malt to compensate in part for the 
duties to which they are liable. To the balance of hard- 
ship which remains they must reconcile themselves as to a 
permanent evil. The tax, once imposed, will not be re- 
pealed in the lifetime of the present generation, unless a 
future financier more inventive than Mr. Guapstone him- 
self should substitute some other subject-matter for beer, 
as beer now takes the place of malt. Mr. Giapsrone’s 
predecessors properly refused to reduce the malt duty, be- 
cause it was not worth while to interfere with the trade 
except for the sake of obtaining a large revenue; and they 
shrank from abolition because they were not so clever or so 
bold as Mr. Guapstone. Few persons now alive recollect 
the old beer duty which was abolished amidst universal 
satisfaction more than fifty years ago. The technical 
difficulty of gauging the quality of beer for the purpose of 
proportionate taxation will be imperfectly surmounted. 
{fall beer were of the same strength and purity, a tax on 
the sale of the commodity would be less vexatious than an 
Excise duty, and it would be equaliy productive. 

The confidence which is ‘elt in Mr. Guapstonw’s financial 
skill and fortune accounts for the general readiness to 
overlook the circumstance that the Budget is at present 
provisional. The proposed reduction of the Customs 
duties on wine is professedly offered as the price of the 
concession of a reasonable treaty of commerce with France. 
The fallacy involved in the transaction is generally under- 
stood in England; but practical necessities are properly 
preferred to sound theories. The eminent economist who 
was lately French Ambassador probably represented to 
Mr. Giapstoxe and Lord GranviLte that it would be im- 
possible to convince the Chamber of the expediency of 
comparatively unrestricted trade, except by offering a direct 
and tangible boon to some section of French producers. 
The reduction of the wine duties bad probably been 
arranged with M. Léon Say, who had not left London at the 


date of Mr. Guapsrone’s speech. It had been taken for | 


granted that the Ampassapor had the authority of his 
Government to offer a treaty not more onerous to English 
commerce than that which is about to expire; but M. pr 
Freycinet has since assured the Chamber that his Govern- 
ment has not entered into any agreement. Mr. Gtap- 


STONB’S unwise proposal of taxing bottled wines at a higher | 


rate will divide even the wine-growers, and unite in 
hostility to a treaty all who are interested in the manu- 
facture or sale of bottles and corks. ‘The chances, on 
the whole, are against the fulfilment of the conditions on 
which the reduction of the wine duty depends. It remains 
to be seen whether the Chamber will ratify any engage- 
ment which may have been assumed by the Ministers. M. 
Povyer QuertTier and M. Wapprneron of Rouen will not 
relax in their endeavours to retain a monopoly in their 
own mannfactures for the sake of creating an additional 
demand for the produce of the Southern vineyards. The 
wine-growers are probably not so well organized as the 
cotton-spinners; but the proposal made by the English 
Government will perhaps, with some additional concession, 
influence the popular sentiment. The reduction of the 
duty, amounting to three-halfpence on a pint of light 
claret, will not greatly matter to the English consumer. It 
is not stated whether the rest of the Budget is to be 
enacted if the French Government should fail to make the 
concessions which were to compensate for the reduction 
of the wine duty. 


TILE FRENCILZ SENATE AND THE TREATY 
OF COMMERCE. 


ph pers delicacy of the negotiations upon the success of 
which the renewal of the Treaty of Commerce depends 
is clearly shown by some recent proceedings in the French 
Senate. On Monday M. pe Freycrxer waited on the Tariff 
Committee to give explanations of the alleged signature 
by M. Léon Say and Lord Granvitte of certain bases on 
which the negotiations are to proceed. The Senate is 
evidently not at all disposed to have a treaty concluded 
over the head of the Legislature, and upon this point it 
will probably find the Chamber of Deputies in complete 
accord with it. It is unfortunate perhaps that the neces- 
sities of English finance should have driven Mr. GLapstonr 
to make so full an exposition of the aims of the English 
Government as he made in his Budget speech. The 
reduction of the wine duties is not a measure which 
an English Chancellor of the Exchequer would have been 
likely to propose on its merits. So far as the revision ’ 
of the imposts on alcohol are concerned, the abolition of the 
Malt-tax would have given him quite occupation enough for 
one Session. Consequently Mr. GiapsTonE could not touch 
the wine duties without giving a full statement of the 
reason which induced him to take them in hand, and the 
reason which induced him to take them in hand was 
simply that, unless he was authorized to do so, he would 
have nothing to offer to the French negotiators in re- 
turn for the concessions he asks from them. Accovdingly 
the whole story had to be told, and, when told, it was 
hardly of a kind to satisfy a Budget Committee strongly 
affected by Protectionist views. M. pe Freyctnet was able 
to reassure the Committee as to the extent to which the 
French Government are already pledged to the conclusion 
of the treaty. The Government, he said, had made no 
agreement on the subject. The letters which had been 
exchanged between M. Say and Lord GranvitLe had been 
of the most general kind. M. Say had offered to open 
negotiations with Great Britain for the renewal of the 
treaty of 1860 on four bases—the reduction of the English 
wine duties, the exclusion from the treaty of any reference 
to cattle and agricultural produce entering France, the 
check of Customs frauds, and the improvement of the 
status quo in the sense of the development of the com- 
mercial relations between the two countries. By this 
letter M. DE Freyctver admitted that the French Govern- 
ment were bound. What the Senate is anxious to know, 
however, is not so much whether the French Government are 
bound by M. Say’s letter as whether they are bound by the 
interpretation which Lord GranviLLe places upon M. Say’s 
letter. Lord GrayviLie, in his reply, accepts the four 
points enumerated by M. Léon Sayas offering a satisfactory 
basis of negotiations, but he makes the fourth point 
a little more definite. The improvement in the status 
quo, he says, must necessarily mean a reduction of 
the duties on the chief products of English industry. 
The commercial relations between the two countries can 
be developed in this way and in no other, though this 
reduction need not extend to all English products. It 
was consoling to the Committee to learn from M. vx 
Freycinet that nothing in Lord Granvitte’s letter, as 
such, committed the French Government; but when he 
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had left them they could not disguise their uneasiness lest 
the French Government should find themselves bound, not 
by Lord Granvitte’s letter, but by thehard and unpleasant 
fact underlying Lord Granvitte’s letter. It is true that 
the words “developing the commercial relations between 
“the two countries”’ do not mean a reduction of the tariff 
simply because this is the sense in which Lord GranvILLE 
takes them. But they may mean a reduction of the tariff, 
not because it is the sense in which Lord GranviLLe takes 
them, but because it is the only sense which can possibly be 
put uponthem. Ifthe Treaty of Commerce is not renewed, 
the duties on English goods imported into France will be 
regulated by the new general tariff. Unless, therefore, the 
proposed development of the commercial relations between 
the two countries is to admit English goods into France 
on easier terms than those prescribed by the general tariff, 
it will not be a development atall. It will either leave 
the commercial relations between the two countries where 
the general tariff leaves them, or it will alter them for the 
worse. 


The Committee finally determined to put a question in 
the Senate the next day. The Chairman discussed with 
the Committee what sort of speech he should make, and 
on Tuesday he asked M. pe Freycinet whether he would 
await the passing of the general tariff by the Senate before 
concluding any new commercial treaties, what was the 
bearing of the correspondence between M. Say and Lord 
GRANVILLE, and whether as a matter of fact the Government 
had interpreted that correspondence in the sense in which 
Lord GranvitLe had interpreted it. Questions of this 
kind, asked by a protectionist Committee, are not easily 
answered by a Government which is more enlightened in 
such matters than its examiners. M. DE Freyciner was 
able to rest his refusal to give any pledge about the date 
at which a treaty with England should be concluded on the 
constitutional right of the Executive to conclude treaties, 
subject to their acceptance or rejection by the Legislature. 
As regards the correspondence between M. Say and Lord 
GRanVILLE, the Minister said that the French Government 
were bound by the words of their own representative, and 
by no others, and that Lord Granvitwe had a right to form 
his own opinion of M. Say’s meaning. The majority of the 
Senators present seem to have been reassured by the recol- 
lection that the Treaty of Commerce would in the end have 
to be submitted to the Chambers, and consequently that, 
if M. CuattemeL-Lacovr signs something which he ought 
not to sign, it will go for nothing until the Senate and the 
Chamber have ratified his handiwork. The protectionist 
minority remained, of course, irreconcilable; M. Povyrr- 
QueRTIER in particular regretting that the Government 
stood committed even to M. Say’s letter. M. Povyer- 
QUERTIER is a consistent protectionist; and, quite natu- 
rally, he does not wish the commercial relations of I’rance 
and England to be developed. In his opinion, every 
country should, as far as possible, be self-sufficing and sel!- 
contained. He does not want to see English goods 
allowed to come into France with greater freedom 
than at present. On the contrary, he wishes them 
kept out altogether. It is of far more moment, 
in his estimation, that France should manufacture 
cottons than that she should export wines, and he knows 
very well that the English Government will not reduce 
the duty on wines unless the French Government are 
ready to reduce their duties either on imports generally or 
on some selected imports. Which of these last two courses 
is taken M. Povyer-Quertier does not much care. How- 
ever small the selection may be, cotton goods are sure to 
find a place in it, and it is cotton goods that M. Pouyrr- 
QUERTIER is specially anxious to keep at a distance. If 
they are to be let in, it will be hardly worth while 
to keep anything else out. Nothing came of the dis- 
cussion in the Senate, but the drift of it certainly sug- 
gests that the ratification of the Treaty of Commerce 
must not be counted on as certain. As the English 
Government have but one inducement to offer to the 
French Government, so the French Government have 
but one inducement to offer to their own people. Every 
industry which sees the protective duty imposed for its 
benefit by the new general tariff will be opposed to the 
conclusion of any treaty at all; and the only interest that 
can be expected to favour a new treaty will be the one in- 
terest which will be a loser if a new treaty is not concluded. 
The growers of wine, and especially the growers of cheap 
wine, will be eager to have a larger market thrown open 
to them in this country, and unless some concession is 


made to English demands in regard to imports, this larger 
market must remain closed. It is a curious economical 
fact that the interests of some of the largest and poorest 
classes of English artisans should in this instance be closel 
associated with those of a body of producers whom they 
only know as ministering to English luxury. 


ELECTION PETITIONS. 


sige results of the election petitions hitherto decided 
are without any political significance. Three Liberals 
have been unseated for English boroughs—at Gravesend, 
Gloucester, and Evesham; and two Conservatives have been 
unseated at Canterbury. Petitions presented at Chelten. 
ham and at Colchester against Liberals have failed, and 
an attack against a Conservative seat at Harwich has been 
equally unsuccessful. At Gloucester Mr. Roprysoy, who 
was returned at the head of the poll as a Liberal, did not 
venture to oppose the petition against his return; and 
although no evidence was offered against the return of the 
other Liberal member, Mr. Monk, the Judges have thought 
it necessary to call the attention of the House to the pre. 
valence of corrupt practices in this important borough. 
If the evidence given was to be trusted, corrupt practices 
are of long standing at Gloucester, and have not been con. 
fined to one side of politics. No candidate has been found 
guilty of personal bribery, and the advantage of Judges pre- 
siding at these inquiries is perhaps as much illustrated by 
the number of petitions that have been withdrawn because 
it was ascertained that they would not bear the test of 
judicial investigation as by the legal quality of the de- 
cisions given. It may be doubted whether any new points 
of law have been decided; but in the case of Gravesend 
the inquiry was so minute and elaborate, and the judg. 
ment followed the details of the charges so closely, that 
those who are engaged in the study of election law cannot 
omit to notice with attention what took place and what 
was decided in the instance of Mr. Brvay’s election. Two 
points seem to deserve especial remark. Mr. Bevan isa very 
large local employer of labour, having a thousand hands en- 
gaged on his premises, of whom 180 were voters at the date 
of the election. His foreman, without his master’s an- 
thority, and after having obtained from Mr. Bryvay’s 
election agent an assurance that the proceeding was legal, 
announced on the evening before the polling day that on 
the next day the men would have a holiday, but would be 
paid as usual. About 150l. was paid for the wages of the 
day, although no work was done. It appeared that on the 
occasions of the two previous elections, though Mr. Bevan 
gave his hands a holiday, he did not give them anything 
to compensate for their loss of time; and the Judges 
were of opinion that the foreman, in instituting the in- 
novation when his master was a candidate, intended to 
influence the election. But they added that they gathered 
this intention not only from this particular act, but from 
the rest of the conduct of the foreman during the time of 
the election. So that it cannot be said to -have been 
distinctly laid down that the payment of the usual wages 
when a holiday is given on polling day is in itself a 
corrupt act. It also appeared that on two or three oc- 
casions previous even to the dissolution, Mr. Bevan had 
subscribed to the funds of local Liberal Associations, and 
the money so given was spentin eating and drinking. 
The Judges held that, at any rate on the most recent of 
these occasions, Mr. Bevan had put himself forward as a 
candidate for the seat whenever a vacancy should occur. 
He gave the money, and there was nothing wrong in sub- 
scribing to an Association in support of the party to which 
he belonged. Nor did he subscribe with a knowledge that 
the money would be improperly expended, for otherwise 
the Judges would have considered him personally 
guilty of a corrupt practice. But the Association, 
when it had got his money, expended it improperly ; and 
the Judges held that the members of the Association 
must be taken to have been his agents for the purpose of 
distributing the money. It is always dangerous to infer 
general rules from the decisions of judges in any one 
inquiry. They are guided by the whole of the facts 
before them, and see each alleged fact as part of the total 
conduct of the respondent and his agents. Se many 
other things were proved against Mr. Bevan’s undoubted 
agents that suspicion seemed naturally to attach to the 
distribution of his money by the Association; but it 
would be going much too far to assume that, if a candi- 
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date or a sitting member subscribes to the funds of a 

Association, he is to be held answerable for the mode 
in which the money that comes into its hands may happen 
to be employed. 

This doubt is confirmed by the decision of the Judges 
in the case of the Harwich petition. Mr. Justice Lusu, 
in delivering judgment, pointed out that the borough had 
been represented by a Conservative for fifteen years, that 
he had sat in several Parliaments without opposition, and 
that the Conservatives had done no more than form an 
Association to watch over the interests of the party. It 
was alleged that some of the members of this Association 
had been guilty of corrupt practices; but, without decid- 
ing whether or not these corrupt practices had been esta- 
blished, the Judge pronounced that those who were sup- 
posed to have been guilty of them stood to the respondent 
in the relation, not of agents, but of partisans. It is clear 
therefore that where general purity has characterized the 
election a candidate is not necessarily held responsible for 
the illegal acts of an Association working in his favour. 
But the conduct of a much more illustrious Association 
than that of the Harwich Conservatives came under the 
review of Mr. Justice Lusu, and called forth from him an 
extremely unfavourable criticism. 1t appeared that the 
local Liberal agent had received from the Liberal Central 
Office in Parliament Street a circular addressed to him in 
common with othcr Liberal agents throughout the 
kingdom. It pointed out that, by the Act then just 
passed, the conveyance of voters within the limits of 
boroughs had been legalized, while it still remained illegal 
to pay for the conveyance of borough voters from a point 
beyond the borough limits. An endeavour was then 
made to remove what was stated to be a misapprehension 
as to the consequences of doing what the law had thus 
pronounced to be illegal. It seems to have been supposed 
that if the agent of a candidate paid for the conveyance of 
voters from beyond the borough limits the seat of the 
candidate would be endangered. The Central Committee 
pointed out that this was a mistake, and that the only 
consequence of making such a payment was that the 
party making it would be liable to a comparatively small 
tine. This Mr. Justice Lusu treated as an incitement to 
commit an illegal act, and therefore a misdemeanour. As 
the conveyance of voters within the limits of boroughs 
is legal, and as voters may be legally conveyed from 
any distance in county elections, there docs not seem to be 
any clear principle on which the Legislature has rested 
in making the conveyance of borough voters beyond the 
borough limits illegal. But still it is illegal, and the 
Central Committee must have meant to intimate to the 
local agents that it was only a question of money, and of 
a small sum of money, and that the local agents had only 
to consider whether it was worth their while to risk the 
payment of a fine in order to get their outlying voters to 
the poll. They looked, in fact, on the fine as a kind of 
forfeit, the payment of which would entitle the agent to 
convey these voters. In the eyes of the law this is not a 
proper mode of regarding a fine. The fine is the punish- 
ment for a legal oifence, and no one is allowed to incite 
another to commit a legal offence. It is obvious that this 
view of the matter never occurred to the minds of those 
who issued the circular; and they made a mistake on 
which a charge of misdemeanour might probably be 
grounded. Whether, under the circumstances, any one 
would be found to prosecute, or whether any serious con- 
sequences would follow, is a different matter. It may at 
least be assumed that the mistake will not be repeated. 

Even where reasons have been found for invalidating 
the elections, there is little or nothing to connect the ex- 
penses of elections with corrupt practices. There is no 
apparent reason why in different constituencies it takes 
such very different sums of money to win or contest a seat. 
Mr. Fawcerrr has been addressing his constituents on 
the subject, and has informed them that Hackney offers 
an illustrious example of a constituency with a very 
large population where only a véry small amount need be 
expended by the successful candidates. He said that 
beyond their contributions to the expenses of the Return- 
ing Officer, he and his colleague had not had to spend more 
than 3001. This is exceedingly cheap, but it does not 
appear that Hackney can be said to offer a guiding 
example as to large constituencies. We may take it for 
granted that the Liberal representatives of Birmingham 
and Bradford did not spend a penny beyond what they 
thought it both necessary and proper to spend. Still, at 


Birmingham they spent a little over 6,000/., and at Brad: 
ford a little under. In South-East Lancashire the twc 
successful Liberals spent over 12,000l., and in West Kent 
the two successful Conservatives spent over 10,000l. The 
contested Ridings of Yorkshire seem to have cost each 
party from to 8,o00l. As a rule, the Conservatives 
appear to have spent more than their opponents. At Green- 
wich, for example, they spent over 7,000l., while the 
Liberals spent as nearly as possible only half that sum ; 
and exactly the same proportions are noticeable in the 
returns from Blackburn. It is difficult even to guess why, 
in boroughs that might seem of somewhat the same class, 
the scale of expenditure should have been so various. 
Thus at Southampton there was spent on the Conserva- 
tive side over 4,o00l., and on the Liberal side there was 
spent over 3,000]. At Oxford, again, the expenses of the 
two Liberal candidates reached 3,000l., and those 
of the Conservative candidate fell a little below. 
But at Salisbury four candidates spent an average 
of only 6501. apiece, and at Northampton the average 
expenditure of four candidates was only 3501. Nor does it 
appear that excess of expenditure generally went with 
success at the poll. Norwich may be taken as a con- 
Spicuous example of the dissociation of spending from 
winning, for there the two successful Liberals spent only 
1,500/. between them, while the two unsuccessful Conser- 
vatives spent over 6,o0o1. The practical result appears to 
be that no candidate can tell what he may have to spend 
until he has acquainted himself with the peculiar character 
of the constituency he is anxious to represent ; but perhaps, 
if we are to strike an average, we may say that where there 
is a contest a candidate for a borough may reckon on 
spending about 1,500/., and a candidate for a county about 
3,000l, There are, of course, lucky candidates who spend 
less, and unlucky candidates who spend more. But this 
rate of expenditure is very different from that of the model 
borough of Hackney, and the real question to consider in 
contemplating any legislation on the subject is whether 
the average expenditure would be increased or diminished, 
and not whether in exceptional places the expenditure 
might be found to be wonderfully small. 


DISARMAMENT. 


iG is always a question whether a motion such as that 

which Mr. Ricuarp bronght forward on Tuesday is 
best met by argument or by ridicule. In favour of the latter 
method there is the inherent and obvious absurdity of the 
proposal, with the certainty that its adoption would only 
lay us open to the laughter of foreign Powers. In favour 
of the former method there are the facts that ridicule has 
again and again been tried, and again and again failed of 
its purpose; and that men who have not been convinced 
by the irony of events will probably be equally proof 
against the less effectual irony of language. Under any 
circumstances, it was to be expected that Mr. GLapsTonE 
would choose to reason with Mr. Ricwarp rather than to 
langh at him, and the growing magnitude of the evil 
which Mr. Ricuarp attacked undoubtedly tends to justify 
Mr. Giapsronn’s preference. The armaments maintained 
by the Great Powers of the Continent are a standing 
injury to labour and a standing menace to peace. The 
invention of a nation in arms has proved more disastrous 
than any amount of what used to be called standing armies. 
It was formerly said—and said, if we are not mistaken, 
by some of Mr. Ricuarp’s own supporters—that a nation in 
arms would be the best possible security against unnecessary 
wars. It is a security which every Continental country 
now possesses, and Germany and Russia are eminent ex- 
amples of its value. The real safeguard against unneces- 
sary wars lies in the means which a people possess of 
making their indisposition to engage in them felt by their 
rulers. In other words, it lies, not in the identity of the 
army with the nation—since, though this may bea security 
against civil war, it is none at all against foreign war— 
but in the control which the nation in its civil capacity is 
able to exercise over iis rulers. Where Parliamentary 
institutions are wanting, as in Russia, or feeble, as in 
Germany, the nation in arms will have to fight and will 
be willing to fight its neighbours whenever the Govern- 
ment gives the signal. 

The only consistent advocates of disarmament are those 
foreign gentlemen who occasionally preach universal war as 
the indispensa!le prelude and condition of universal peace. 
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At present, they say, the people are everywhere oppressed | 
and misgoverned, and so long as this state of things lasts 
wars must be resorted to to get rid of it. When the 
brotherhood of nations has been proclaimed and the Social 
Republic set up all over Europe, armies will be no longer 
wanted. Mr. Ricuarp, on the other hand, has to get over 
the difficulty that some results of which he approves have 
been attained by war. Even Mr. Covrrney pointed out the 
inconsistency of rejoicing at changes like the unification of 
Italy, and in the same breath denouncing the sole means 
by which these changes could have been brought about. 
The Austrian Government, as he truly remarked, “ did not 
“withdraw its forces from Lombardy and Venice from 
“any conviction of the injustice of its domination over | 
“the Italian people.” If France had disarmed at the | 
suggestion of Mr. Copprn in 1851, it is highly improbable | 
that the war of 1859 would ever have taken place, | 
and without the war of 1859 Iialy might still have 
been a geographical expression. Mr. Ricuarp will per- | 
haps answer that the unity the Italians desired would | 
have been brought about all the same by the operation of | 
natural forces. But armaments are among the most | 
effective modes of expression which natural forces find for 
themselves, and, deprived of armaments, natural forces, 
would probably remain inoperative. Mr. Ricwanp, again, | 
may not shrink from the heroic declaration that, rather | 
than see Italy united by force of arms, he would have been 
willing to see her union indefinitely postponed. There is 
no evidence, however, that any section of the Italian 
people are of Mr. Ricwarp’s mind upon this point. On 
the contrary, they are constantly giving evidence of their 
desire to go further in the same road by the use of the | 
same means. Before the nations of Europe can be con- | 
vinced that armaments are an unmixed evil, they must be | 
convinced either that the objects they have gained “ol 
the use of armaments were not worth gaining, or that | 
they might have been gained in other ways. The latter | 
theory is too plainly untrue to stand much chance of 
acceptance ; the former may be perfectly true, but its truth | 
is of a kind which only uninterested bystanders are likely | 
to perceive. It may be an open qvestion whether the re- | 
construction of Germany is, as Mr. Guapsrone calls it, “a 
“ great advance in the political system of Europe”; but | 
it is as certain as anything can be that Germany would not | 
have been reconstructed had it not been for the German | 
army. If Mr. Ricuanrp’s visit to tle several capitals of 
Europe in 1869 had been successful, and Germany and | 
France had been included among the Powers who laid | 
down their armaments, the results arrived at in the follow- 
ing year would never have occurred to cither nation as pos- 
sible. Prussia would have had no opportunity of display- 
ing her military strength, and, without the conviction of her 
material superiority which this display wrought in the minds 
of her neighbours, the particularist tendencies of the other 
German States would never have been overcome. 


There is, indeed, a way in which England might con- | 
tribute to the acceptance of disarmament by the Conti- 
nental Powers, but it is hardly a way of which Mr. 
Ricuarp could approve. In this respect Mr. Covrrsey | 
is more consistent. He wonld have been glad, he said on 
Tuesday, if in 1871 the English Government had ap- 
proached France and Germany and “offered to enter into 
“some engagement which, upon a just termination of the 
“ war, should have bound the Powers of Europe to main- 
“tain that termination.” Mr. Covrrney’s meaning is 
perfectly clear. He regards with much reason the annexa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine as a principal cause of the dis- 
quiet which has reigned in Europe during the last ten 
years, and he would have had the English Govern- 
ment point out to Prince Bismarck the inevitable con- 
seqnences of what he was contemplating. Prince Bis. 
warck might then have objected that it was all very well 
for England to object to the annexatiun of this territory ; 
but was England prepared to give any kind of guarantee 
that France would not again use this territory asa base 
of operations against Germany? Mr. Cocrryey, as we 
understand him, would have been ready to give some such 
guarantee. At all events, he would have had the English 
Government move the other nentral Powers to maintain the 
results of the war, provided that Prince Bismarck had 
been ready to bring these results within reasonable 
dimensions. Jn fact, he would have had England, and 
possibly Austria and Russia, give a promise to Germany 
that, if she allowed Alsace and Lorraine to remain French, 
the Powers which had given the promise would hold her 


harmless against any attack on the part of France. This 
would have been an excellent arrangement for France, and 
not a bad one for Germany; but what would it have been 
for England? Before Germany put down her armaments 
she would naturally have asked for some assurance that 
England was in a position to fulfil her promise if its ful- 
filment should be demanded. We should, in fact, have 
had to transfer a portion of the German burden to our own 
shoulders—to keep more men under arms ourselves in 
order to spare Germany the necessity of keeping so many. 

There is a special objection to any remonstrances 
against exaggerated armaments being made by England, 
in the fact that she can afford to do much less in this 
direction than other Powers. Mr. Ricwarp said nothing 
about naval armaments, but similar reticence could hardly 
be looked for from Continental Governments. They would 
certainly remark, in answer to any representation in favour 
of disarmament, that the position of England prevented her 
from being attacked except by sea; and that, if they enjoyed 
the same immunity from danger, they would be equally 
ready to reduce the numbers of their land forces. Possibly 
when the “ moderation’? which, according to Mr. 
STONE, ought to be studied in regard to our defensive 
establishment has been thoroughly learned, we shall be 
better able to give them this proof. Until, however, we 
have laid ourselves entirely open to attack by sea, the 
Continental Powers will continue to doubt the sincerity of 
the advice that they should lay themselves entirely open 
to attack by land. Fortunately the form in which the 
resolution was passed only binds the Government to re- 
commend disarmament “ when the circumstances admit of 
“it.” In that case the advice will not be given for some 
time to come. 


MODERN OXFORD. 


LAUDATOR temporis acti, dating his B.A. degree from the 

early days of our present Sovereign, would find little to dis- 
tress him and much to please him should he in this year of grace 
renew his aequaintance with the outward aspects of University life. 
In the general appearance of the city, its streets, its churches, 
and its buildings, he would find no great changes, save that in the 
“ Broad” (“ Broad Street” we called it in our day) Balliol has 
put on a new and more ambitious front; and that where once 
were ploughed fields, glorified by the name of the Parks and now 
better deserving that title, beyond the fine iron gates at the back 
of Trinity Gardens and the front of Wadham, a new town has 
risen, to which Keble College, noble and imposing despite Mr. 
Butterfield’s zigzags, and the new Museum, hideous and preten- 
tious externally, however useful in its objects, form an appropriate 
introduction. New College, breaking out into Holywell, has 
again deserved its name. Christchureh and Merton, competing with 
one another in the race of ugliness, have thrown out new buildings 
on the side towards the meadows. Christchurch, too, if we may 
believe Lewis Carroll’s words, and pervert William Shakspeare’s, 
has “ suffered and seen change ”—change which has been the cause 
of much controversy and much fun. The devisers of the “ Trench,” 
the “Tunnel,” and the “Tea Chest,” as a huge map in the 
parapet of “ Tom Quad,” a new double approach to the west door 


| of the cathedral, and a wooden belfry, were irreverently called, 


doubtless intended them to be ornamental as well as useful, but it 
would scarcely seem that their intention had keen successfull 
carried out. The unfortunate belfry has now happily Pownce: 4 
and given place to a massive tower. St. John’s is further adorning 
the picturesque street of St. Giles with a new development of its 
collegiate buildings, the beauties of which are as yet known only 
to the architect and the Common Room. 

Some of the inns of a former day have vanished. The 
“Angel” has fled from the High Street, and the new schools 
are rising in its place, where future generations of under- 
graduates will wait for the dreaded “Exam.” with faees as 
white as their ties; the “Star” has disappeared from the Corn- 
market; the “Mitre,” as beseems episcopal Oxford, still exists, 
and with the “ Roebuck” remains the only representation of Mr. 
Lowe's “ Angelus aut Mitre vicina ve Stella Gazelle.” The 
“ Randolph” and the “ Clarendon” now stand first in rank, and 
scorn to be called inns. 

If the material aspect of the streets has changed but little, the 
aspect of their inhabitants has changed still less. That of the 
townsmen has not changed at all, except where amongst them 
now and then appears the red coat of the soldier, once as un- 
known in Oxford at any time as in other Parliamentary boroughs 
at election time; and now and then the long cloak and broad hat 
of a Cowley Father, or the black dress and white hood of a 
Sister of Mercy. In the garb of the gownsmen a considerable 
change would be apparent. In our own day, indeed, the gar- 
menis niyrt aut subfusci coloris prescribed by academical law 
were more honoured by their mention in the statute book than 
by the rigid enforcement of their wear in real life; but now our 
visitor would see much of strange head-gear which his generation 
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knew not, much of pea-jackets and other coats of curious cut and 
colour which in that more reverent time were only permissible to 
the undergraduate on his way to and from the boats. He would 
see little, at least in the daytime, of the academical cap and gown; 
and such gowns as did meet his eye, other than those of dignified 
graduates, would be short as Mawworm’s speneer, shorter than the 
Norman cloaks which moved the Franklin Cedric’s ire, all too short 
to deserve the name, more graphic than elegant, which distin- 
guished the flowing robe that he himself was wont to wear in his 
undergraduate days. But cucullus non facit monachum; the 
undergraduate of forty years since was much like the under- 
graduate of to-day, his interests the same, his talk the same. 
His ideas in the matter of examinations were limited to Little- 
Go and Great-Go, while those of the present generation have 
developed themselves further, and their talk is of Smalls (“ Re- 
sponsions ” Oeoi), “ Mods,” and “ Greats,” with a forest of 
offshoots from the latter stem, in the shape of “ Second Schools,” 
called by the euphonious names of “ Bones and Bottles ” (natural 
science), “ Stinks” (chemistry), and many others, direful cause of 
“ ploughing ” (“ plucking” we, with more historic accuracy, were 
wont to call it) to undergraduates unnumbered, who, however, 
seem to like the painful process better than their fathers did, or 
at least affect to treat the catastrophe more lightly, Less wine is 
drunk than in those days, when the traditions of former and more 
bibulous generations had not wholly died out; and the greater 
facilities for dealing with London free the hands both of buyers 
and sellers, so that the latter have less inclination to sell and the 
former have no inclination to buy the pernicious stuff which was 
in vogue in Oxford in our day, and which we fondly thought was 
rt. Fewer oaths are sworn, and Bob Acres, should he enter 
imself at either University, would happily find a full confirmation 
of the truth of his famous apophthegm. 
The cries of “ Town” and “Gown” have not wholly ceased to 


resound in the streets of Oxford; but the manners of the present 
generation differ in this respect nearly as much from those of forty 
years since as the manners of that day did from those of the time 
of Edward III., when, on the Feast of St. Scholastica the Virgin, 
in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, townsmen and gownsmen 
fought out their quarrels “ with bows and arrows and divers sorts 
of weapons.” Rarely now does 


. « turri reading-man alta 
Startulat horrid uproar . . 


as when Guy Fawkes Day in each year was judged the properest | 
day for a row, without prejudice to the right of any other day in 
Term-time to its share of cracked crowns and black eyes. Now- | 
adays such evil deeds are, we believe, rarely heard of. 

But one of the greatest changes of all those which would show | 
themselves to the wondering mind of the visitor would be that | 
which has taken place in the relation between undergraduate and | 
tutor—a change almost entirely for good. There was indeed some 
merit in the awe with which we of the thirties looked upon our 
tutors—gods moving in a sphere wholly different from our own— 
epicurean gods, we sometimes ventured to think them, caring little 
for the joys and sorrows or the words and works of men 
below, holding little communication with their pupils save where the 
awful lecture-room recalled too vividly the form at Eton, Harrow, 
or elsewhere, from which we had not long before been emancipated, 
or where the stiff breakfast, to which once a term a favoured few 
were invited, had for half an hour brought about a semblance of 
familiar intercourse between don and undergraduate—a stern 
rebuke for too frequent knocking in, or for too infrequent attend- 
ance at morning chapel, a few laudatory or objurgatory words at 
“ Collections,” and the term ended without the creation of cordial 
or intimate relations between tutor and pupil. We speak, of 
course, in generals; but there were, no doubt, many fortunate 
exceptions. At the present time these exceptions have apparently 
become the rule. ‘The awe has in large measure departed, and 
the respect, we fear, on the whole diminished. The tutor— 
even the Head of the college—is no longer in the eyes of the 
undergraduates an exalted personage whose invitation is a 
command, and “ sorry to say I’m engaged” is now deemed quite a 
sufficient answer in declining to be present at entertainments in 
high places suspected of being dull or slow. On the other hand, 
a greater equality of status being thus assumed, the result is that 
the tutor is more in harmony with his pupil than was the case in 
times past. The elder tutors seem to have more than their 
predecessors had the desire to exert a personal influence on the 
younger members of their college—an influence which may or may 
uot be in all respects good, but which is at least friendly, active, 
and intelligent. The younger tutors exercise their influence also, 
but naturally in a more companion-like way. They walk with the 
men, row with the men, chat familiarly with the men, and are 
to be seen in friendly converse in their rooms. 

Other changes there are in Oxford, brought about of late years 
by the direct action of the Legislature—changes which have modi- 
tied and are modifying in very important points the relations be- 
tween the students and the authorities of the University both 
within and without the walls of the colleges, and that to an extent 
scarcely contemplated by the Legislature itself. These changes 
have apr | in part from the craze for experimental legislation in 

neral which besets some of the politicians of the present day. 

ey select the Universities for the corpus vile of their experiments, 
and seem to desire to try how Oxford will get on without a dis- 
tinctive religion, and how Oxford Fellows will get on with 
Wives; and the great feature of the new political law is that 


theory is at no time to be corrected by practice, and that a states- 
man should scorn to learn wisdom from the result of his experi- 
ments. If they signally fail, so much the worse for the corpus vile. 
Is the dose poison? Never mind, he must continue administering 
it even though the patient dies; and when new patients come he 
must give yet stronger doses. Let no one speak of discontinuing 
the treatment. “We must never go back!” This seems to be 
the one tenet which an earnest member of the “ party of progress” 
is bound to hold, cotite que coiite. It is the articulus stantis aut 
cadentis ecclesie for the devotees of a Liberal creed. No matter 
before what false gods they have unwittingly bowed down, no 
matter what false steps they may have taken, no matter into what 
slippery places they may have been blindly led, they cannot go 
back ; to hold that a backward step may be takes, even from the 
edge of a ae ey to safe standing-ground, is a dangerous heresy ; 
an admission that the Liberal party may have shared the lot of 
human beings, and fallen into error, is treason to the cause. If 
the Ballot, whatever benefits it may bring with it, is shown to be 
an instrument of demoralization, and the fruitful parent of a buge 
family of lies, the thorough-going Liberal, who admits the fact, 
regrets the result, but “cannot consent to a backward step.” If 
the extension of the franchise has falsified the hopes alike of the 
Liberal party who clamoured for it, and of the Conservative party 
who carried it; if it has thrown the management of the affairs of 
the country into the hands of a class of voters as impulsive as it 
is ignorant, of voters who have given us for the last six years (so 
say the Liberals) “the most corrupt, subservient, and immoral’ 
Parliament that has existed since the days of King Charles” ; if it 
commits the control of the national funds to electors who contribute 
little or nothing towards them, still, we are told, and perhaps from 
the nature of the case told truly, that here also there is no retreat ; 
that the only remedy is to go further, even though we fare worse— 
to let in more ignorance and more pauperism, in the feeble hope 
that it may serve as a counterpoise to the mass now admitted to 
the suffrage, but with every probability that it will be indeed an 
additional weight round the neck of steady statesmanship. The 
country will have less chance of being well governed; but what 
signifies that! Fiut equalitas, ruat Anglia! We must move 
onward though we move to misfortune! And so, too, if 
a University without a distinctive religion bids fair to become 
a University without any religion at all, if wedded life for the 
Fellows of Colleges bids fair to be the destruction of collegiate 
life, no Liberal statesman is truly liberal enough to consent to 
revise the action of his party, and acknowledge and remedy such 


| defects as may be found. 


It is perhaps worth while to inquire for a moment into the 
causes which led our modern reformers to make this experiment on 
the Universities. All restrictions, all laws, are an interference with 
individual liberty, and as such are in their eyes an evil; the more 
zealous of them still look with longing to the day when some 
theoretic “ France shall reign and laws be all repealed.” One 
especial restriction had long grieved their souls—the enforced celi- 
bacy, as it was called, ad invidiam, of Fellows of Colleges—that is 
to say, the rule which vacated a Fellowship a year after its holder 
had contracted matrimony. It was a relic, said they, of monkish 
superstition ; it was an interference with the natural liberty of 
man, who, by the possession of one Fellowship, would be at once 
tempted to look for another and tenderer fellowship. Why 
should he not live and love in Oxford or Cambridge, and as the 
parent of future I’ellows (of both sexes) help to people the new 
town that has grown up beyond the Parks or the pleasant suburbs 
on the banks of the Cam? Well, the experiment was perhaps 
worth trying, and to minds penetrated with stories of the stiffness, 
the —, and the littleness of the life of a college Don— 
minds that probably had little personal experience of that life, or 
of the true character of its duties—it could not but offer the 
promise of great advantages for the coming generations, at least 
of teachers, if not of the taught; but we are inclined to think that. 
the supposed advantages have melted away like the mirage, beau- 
tiful aud tempting in the distance, but vain and empty when 
approached. 

The Fellows of a college in old days, such of them at least as 
were resident in the University, were dwellers within the walls of 
their college, and lived in some degree a common life, haying a 
joint and collective weight in the councils of the University, and 

ing responsible both as tutors of the undergraduates and as 
governors of the college for its internal discipline. As time went 
on, marriage, promotion, and death divided between them the task 
of making vacancies in the ranks, promotion and marriage fre- 
quently joining their forces for the purpose ; succession was fairly 
rapid, and each group of Fellows, enlivened from time to time by 
the infusion of new blood, was in small danger of vegetating in 
conventual dulness; while the emoluments of the college, changing 
hands more rapidly, did double or treble duty, and served to give 
a start in life to a larger number of men. But now the case 
is aitered; no Fellow has ever to weigh the relative charms 
of the Muses and the Graces, ever to stand—like Garrick be- 
tween Comedy and Tragedy—drawn this way and that by 
Plutus and Hymen. He can combine the delights of both, and 
marry in haste without having to repent at leisure the loss of his 
Fellowship. He can do more; he can still live under the invoca- 
tion of Minerva, still dwell in Oxford, enjoy a tutorship in his 
college, and employ the time not absolutely given to lectures in 
attending to his own children and to the private pupils whose pay- 
ments help to provide for them. A  vice-principal of a college 
lamented in our hearing that his college, as a college, had ceased 
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to exist, that its collegiate life was a thing of the past; all the | 


After thus dealing with the question of light, and before treating 


other Fellows had incurred the misfortune imprecated by Lord , bedrooms, Dr. Richardson has something to say about sleep, and gives 


Rochester on the dog that bit him—that is to say, they had 


“ married and lived in the country,” and he himself, thouzh he | 


had no apprehension of falling into matrimony, yet was building a 
house, and expected to have to undergo the latter half of the noble 
Lord’s malediction. 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder if the friendly and 
beneficent intercourse between tutor and undergraduate, of which 
we have spoken above, should have decreased and should continue 
to decrease, 


NEALTH AT HOME. 


some broad general advice, the full bearing of which he perhaps hardly 
appreciates. He first indulges in that denunciation of late hours 
which always gives such pleasure to writers on sanitary questions, 
and then says:—“ I have said before, make the sun your fellows 
workman.” (The italics are Dr. Richardson's.) ‘ I repeat the saying 
now. I do not say, go to bed at all seasons with the sun and rise 
with it, because in this climate that would not be, at all seasons, 
possible; but I say, as a general principle, as closely as you can, 
make the sun your fellow-workman; follow him, as soon as 
you are able, to rest, and do not let him stare at you in 
bed many hours after he has commenced his daily course.” 
Now this no doubt sounds very pretty, and the Doctor seems 


“JAVING got over the emotion caused by the strange bequest 
of that humorous testator, Sir Walter Trevelyan, and having 
doubtless discovered how to utilize centenarian wines for the 
advancement of science, Dr. Richardson is able to proceed equably 
with his task of instructing men how to live long. For some little 
time past he has been publishing in Good Words articles on 
“ Health at Home,” and in the number for the present month he 
concludes the first part of his subject, bringing to an end a dis- 
course of considerable length respecting bedrooms; and, as he con- 
siders the proper arrangement of these to be a matter of paramount 
importance with regard to health, it may be well to examine what 
he has to say about them, while awaiting a disquisition on sitting- 
rooms and kitchens, which is not likely to be short or soon com- 
leted. As he pathetically observes, people spend a third of their 
ives in bed, and the question of how best to obtain healthy con- | 
ditions in a room wherein so large a proportion of existence is | 
d is certainly of sutticient importance to merit consideration | 
itgelf. 

i of those who are acquainted with Dr. Richardson’s 
sanitary sermons can begin the study of a new one without a. 
certain feeling of fear, and on this occasion it will undoubtedly be | 
found that fear is well justified. The reader will not, it | 
is true, learn in harrowing detail all the harm he is doing to him- 
self by what he fondly imagines to be a harmless practice; but he 
will certainly discover, unless he has devoted extraordinary at- 
tention to the arrangement of his house, that he is living under 
conditions which ought to produce ill-health, and must inevitably 
shorten life and make existence less enjoyable than it should be. 
Probably, indeed, after the first thrill of alarm is over, the reader 
will be surprised at the fact that he is not a hopeless invalid, when 
he considers all the essential matters enumerated by Dr. Richard- 
son, to which, from carelessness or ignorance, he has not given | 
attention. Very numerous and very formidable are the conditions | 
necessary to obtain healthy rooms, as stated by the learned writer. 
At the risk of startling many who, reckless of the laws of health, 
are living ina state of sanitary depravity which it is painful to 
contemplate, we will endeavour to give a short account of his 
ordinances. First of all, before dealing with bedrooms, the Doctor 
points out that the living neglect too much what Goethe craved for 
when dying, and that there is urgent need for more light. ‘“ The 
mind is saddened,” he says, “ina home that is not flushed with 
light, and when the mind is saddened the whole physical powers 
soon suffer; the heart beats languidly, the blood flows slowly, the 
breathing is imperfect, the oxidation of the blood is reduced, and 
the conditions are laid for the development of many wearisome 
and unnecessary constitutional failures and sufferings.” Not con- 
tent with thus stating emphatically the necessity for light, he says 
further on:—“I once found by experiment that certain orgauic 
poisons, analogous to the poisons which prepagate these [epidemic 
and contagious | diseases,are rendered innocuous by exposure to light. 
Thus, in every point of view, light stands forward as the agent of 
health. In sickness and in health, in infancy, youth, middle age, 
old age, in all seasons, for the benefit of the mind and for the 
welfare of the body, sunlight is a bearer and sustainer of health.” 
Now undoubtedly there is a good deal of truth in this, though, 
after the fashion of sanitary writers, Dr. Richardson somewhat 
exaggerates. A great many Londoners who have to live in com- 
paratively dark places manage to maintain tolerably good health, 
and do not find that their constitutions are steadily lowered, or 
that they constantly suffer from the action of hideous poisons. 
Some of the effects which he ascribes to want of light are probably 
due to defective ventilation, but still it is impossible to doubt that 
there is a basis of truth for what he says, though he says it in an 
over-emphatic manner, and that plenty of light should be admitted 
into a house. Is he not, however, in his energetic appeal, rather 
like the adviser who strongly recommends a man always to have 
a good balance at his banker's? With the exception of a few 
zesthetic enthusiasts, are not most people—in London at all events 
—glad of as much light as they can get? Unfortunately streets 
cannot be widened, and all rooms cannot have a southern aspect. 
Moreover windows must not be of more than a certain size, or else 
the house will be unbearably cold in winter. This fact, of course, 
has to be taken into account; but scarcely any one can look at the 
face of a row of modern houses in South Kensington or elsewhere, 
and say that too much attention is paid to it. Londoners cer- 
tainly do not seem now to disregard the advantages of light. 
Unfortunately, do what they will, they can get all too little of 
it; but there is small use in repining over this deprivation, 
which is likely to continue unless the new Government can 


naturally pleased with the expression which he repeats; but let 
us see what any attempt to follow his advice would involve. In 
spring and summer it would not perhaps be so very difficult to 
obey him. On the 1st May the sun rose at 4.33 and set at 7.21. 
On the Ist of this month it rose at 3.50 and set at 8.5. On the 
Ist of next month it will rise at 3.49 and set at 8.18. During 
these months, then,a man of some determination, who utterly 
gave up society, would be able to take his time from the sun, 
though he would have to change his hours in a very inconvenient 
fashion. But how will he manage when autumn and winter come ? 
Then indeed the changes will be great, and the course of the sanitary 
worshipper’s life a most remarkable one. On October Ist the sun 
will rise at 6.2, and set at 5.36. On November Ist it will rise at 
6.56, and set at 4.31. On December Ist it will rise at 7.47, and set 
at 3.52. During October, then, the true believer should rise at six 
and go to bed at seven at the latest; during November he should 
rise at seven and go to bed at six; and during December he should 
rise at eight and go to bed ata quarter-past five. Luckily for 
mankind, Dr. Richardson cannot be in the habit of practising what 
he preaches, or he could not have done half the valuable work he 
has accomplished. If he ever does try to obey in this country his 
own precept, and to make the sun his fellow-workman, he will 
discover that he has a fellow-workman who is usually on strike. 
Going on to bedrooms after these initiatory remarks, Dr. 
Richardson has, as might be expected, much to say that is worth 
attention, though it is not easy to agree to all his dicta. He 
states first of ail, that the bedroom is “ really the most im- 
portant room in the house by far and far again,” and, though the 
assertion may seem startling, there probably are, from a sani- 
tary point of view, good grounds for it. He then goes on 
to complain, with some exaggeration, of the carelessness which 
prevails with respect to bedrooms, stigmatizing with just wrath 
the practice of using them half as lumber-rooms, and says impera- 
tively that every bedroom should, “ by preference, have its window 
on the southern side of the house, the south-eastern or south- 
western.” Undoubtedly ; and undoubtedly every man who drinks 
claret will do well to stick to old Chateau Margaux. Unfortu- 
nately many men cannot afford to do so, and unfortunately the 
majority of houses have two sides. Ifin a town house some bed- 
rooms look to the south, others must look to the north, and get no 
sun at all. Save at an enormous sacrifice of valuable space, it is 
impossible to construct a town house so as to give every bedroom 
a southern aspect, and a writer of Dr. Richardson’s ability should 
not gravely lay down general rules which, so far as regards cities, 
are simply unmeaning. In the country, no doubt, the case is dif- 
ferent; but to build a country house with all the bedroom windows 
facing towards the south would involve large expenditure, and 
is for other reasons undesirable. Dr. Richardson's dogma is, 
indeed, a remarkable instance of the manner in which sani 
writers get carried away by their subject, and forget all the 
conditions by which ordinary men are bound. On other matters 
he is happily more practical, and he gives advice, some of 
which is new, and all of which is worth attention. Very 
formidable are his rules, and few, indeed, can be the houses in 
which attention is now paid to any of them. He first points out, 
as inany have done before, how ventilation is neglected in most bed- 
rooms; describes, with unction, what this neglect means; and 
shows how a proper supply of air may be obtained by Tobin tubes 
leading from the outer wall, or by a “four-inch wooden tube 
through the whole length of a partition from the top to the 
bottom floor of the house,” supplying air to each room. He also 
speaks of a plan of exit ventilation, invented by the late Dr. 
Chowne; and, with due regard for old people, who are so often killed 
by cold at night, tells how, by a certain stove called the Calorigen, 
a stream of fresh warm air can be caused constantly to flow into 
aroom. There are,no doubt, some considerable objections to 
heated air, as those who live in rooms warmed by pipes are well 
aware ; but probably they are not so great as to counterbalance 
the enormous advantages of warmth at night, at all events for the 
aged. Dr. Richardson says nothing about them, and he is also 
silent respecting an objection which is sometimes made to the ad- 
mission of a large quantity of air into bedrooms at nights. It is 
said that in cities the emanations from the drains rise during the 
night, and that, if the air carries them into bedrooms, they may 
do much harm. The idea may be a pure superstition, but it is 
very generally held, and it would be interesting to know what so 
competent an authority as Dr. Richardson has to say res ting it. 
After dealing with ventilating pipes and stoves for bedrooms, he 
proceeds to consider how the floors and walls should be treated, 


bring about the promised change in the climate, and at the same 
time reconstruct the metropolis, 


and, with the boldness of a scientific enthusiast, he immediately 
makes a suggestion which it is to be feared will bring upon him 
| the furious hostility of every good housewife who reads his article. 
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Bedroom floors, he says, should not be scrubbed. The honest soap- 
and-water in which old-fashioned matrons and their servants put 
their trust are to be discarded. “Water,” says the Doctor, 
“ destroys the evenness of surface; water makes the adoption of 
the waxed floor almost impossible; water when it is used often 
percolates into the joints of the floor-boards, causing them to 
separate and become holders of dirt; and, lastly, if water be used 
for cleansing, the chances are many in the course of a year that the 
room will be left damp and chilly.” The proper course to pursue, 
it seems, is to prepare the floor by varnishing simply, or by stain- 
ing and varnishing, or by paint and varnish, and afterwards to keep 
it clean by dry-rubbing and by beeswax and turpentine. There is 
nothing really so clean, be says, and nothing so yy Doubt- 
less he is perfectly right, but the innovation which he suggests 
will otitis not at first commend itself to the female mind; and, 
with regard to bedroom floors, mistresses of houses are supreme. 
It must be remembered, too, that floors treated with beeswax 
and turpentine have a somewhat unpleasant smell, and are apt to 
be sticky unless well polished, and that polishing them is a very 
laborious process. It ismuch to be feared that Dr. Richardson's words, 
like those of other prophets, will remain unheeded, and that floors 
will still be scrubbed and wholly covered with carpets. Possibly, 
however, what he says about the walls of bedrooms may command 
more attention, and his —_— ordinances with regard to them 
may be more willingly obeyed. He very strongly objects to 

pering walls, on account of the enormous amount of dirt which 
is absorbed by paper at one time and let loose by it at another, 
and further objects to the abominable, but nr = 
practice of putting layer upon layer of paper on walls. If they 
must pered, he seems to think that the best plan for treating 
them is that adopted by a friend of his, who coats his paper with 
coachmaker’s varnish till the surface is as hard as the panel of a 
carriage. There is small hold for dirt on such a surface, and it 
can be washed without the smallest difficulty. Much the best 
plan of all, however, according to the Doctor, is to have no paper 
at all. Those who are building new houses, or those who can to 
some extent disregard expense, should cover the walls with some 
impermeable cement, like Parian. If this is considered too costly, 
the plaster of the rooms should be painted with lead or silicate 
paint, or coloured with distemper. The paint may be washed, the 
distemper renewed. Neither of them absorb, as paper does, par- 
ticles of all kinds, some of which can iardly fail to be prejudicial 
to health. 

Dr. Richardson's main suggestions are, then—That bedrooms 
should be well ventilated, in a manner which he describes; that 
there should be means for keeping up a steady heat in them in 
winter; that the floors should be carefully polished, and not 
cleaned with water; that the walls should be painted or distem- 
pered, not papered ; and that, if possible, an impermeable cement 
should be used for them. The adoption of these rules would involve 
a formidable amount of trouble and expense, and none of them are 
at present generally obeyed. It can hardly be disputed, however, 
that they ought to be to some extent obeyed, and that Dr. Rich- 
ardson is, in the main, right. Those who wish to sleep in healthy 
rooms should certainly consult his pages. In some respects he 
appears to be fanciful, in others Utopian; and he too often 
neglects the fact that most people have perforce to live in very in- 
different houses, and that few can construct mansions according to 
the rules laid down by scientific men. These, however, are com- 
paratively small defects in what are undoubtedly very valuable 
articles ; and, even though it may not be practicable or advisable 
to follow absolutely all Dr. Richardson’s rules, there can be no 
doubt that his exhortations and sanitary decrees may be studied 
with great advantage. 


MONDAY NIGHT’S ROW. 


ie will be remembered by all persons of passably good memories 
that in the various “scenes” which have occurred in the 
House of Commons since the Session of 1877 the admirers of the 
present Government found not the least strong of their arguments 
in favour of a return of the Liberal party to power. “Oh! for 
one hour of Mr. Gladstone,” they rol art sigh pathetically when 
obstruction proved too much for Sir Stafford Northcote. The 
House of Commons had several hours of Mr. Gladstone under the 
proposed circumstances on Monday night last, and we are bound 
to observe that here again a slight disappointment seems to have 
been experienced, even by the most ardent admirers of that states- 
man. ‘Ihe occurrence indeed appears to have annoyed these per- 
sons a good deal; and they are very angry with Mr. O'Donnell, 
who caused it, and with the wicked men who abetted him. This 
is quite natural; and the disappointment is natural too. For Mr. 
Gladstone affiavit with great vigour, and yet it could not be said 
of his adversaries dissipati sunt. Now itis a rule with all prudent 
divinities not to allow themselves to be betrayed into an afilatus of 
the kind unless the consequent dissipation of the enemy is certain, 
Otherwise doubts arise, even in the mind of fervent devotees, as in 
this case they seem to have arisen. Indeed the conduct of Her 
Majesty's advisers on this — occasion was characterized by 
@ double portion of that ill luck which has thus far constantly 
attended them ; and it is to be feared that revilings addressed to 
Mr. O'Donnell and the wicked Tories will hardly suffice to divert 
the general mind from the conclusion that yet once more they have 
made a considerable mess of it. 


We need not trouble ourselves with any inquiry into the merits 
of Mr. O’Donnell’s conduct in reference to the impending French 
Ambassador. It may be that it is well that as little as possible 
should be said, under any circumstances, about foreign ambassa~ 
dors in the House of Commons, though Mr. O’Donnell’s retort. 
about Chevket Pasha as a possible Turkish Minister must have 
been a hard hit to some of his hearers. But, on the whole, the 
worthiness of an ambassador in these days is a matter rather for 
the Government to whom he is accredited to consider than for the 
people of the country. HM Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues think 
the gentleman whom the French on. ga sends them good enough 
for their society, it is not very much the business of anybody else. 
But what seem to have been overlooked in the very numerous 
comments which have hitherto been made on the affair is that Sir 
Charles Dilke really brought all the trouble on his superiors’ heads 
by being a great deal too clever. The present Government has 
iuaty established its claim to be one of the most evasive ever 
known, and Sir Charles must needs show that he could dodge and 
double as well as his chiefs. So, instead of answering Mr. O’Donnell’s 
question, he answered a totally different one. Mr. O'Donnell had 
asked whether a certain person was the person who was said to 
have given acertain order, and the answer was that the order was 
never put in execution. Mr. O'Donnell had asked whether the 
same person had or had not undergone a certain legal censure, and 
the answer was that the censure had been inflicted under certain 
peculiar circumstances. Now Sir Charles Dilke by this ill-timed 
display of astuteness, and by his over-hasty eagerness to defend 
M. Challemel-Lacour, gave Mr. O'Donnell a ground of complaint, 
which, if not a very serious one, was undoubtedly legitimate in 
form ; and thereupon ensued a disturbance in which Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir William Harcourt, and even Lord Hartington seemed 
to vie with each other as to who should say and do the most un- 
wise thing. The Speaker had promptly interfered to point out the 
inconvenience of Mr. O’Donnell’s adopting the plan of moving the 
adjournment of the House for the purpose of intimating his dis- 
satisfaction with Sir Charles Dilke’s evasion. And there can be 
no doubt that the proceeding isan abuse. But Mr. Gladstone, not 
content with the Speaker's interference, himself interfered to 
support the Speaker, and supported him with a vengeance, by 
moving that Mr. O'Donnell “be not heard.” This was cer- 
tainly taking the bull by the horns; but a bull, especially an Irish 
bull, should not be taken by the horns unless the taker is quite 
certain that he can throw him. One after another of the Irish 
members rose and protested impartially against the conduct of Mr. 
O'Donnell and the conduct of Mr. Gladstone. The latter then 
tried to lay down the principle that the practice complained of was 
not merely an abuse, but a breach, of the rules of the House. This 
attempt, however, which certainly did not lack boldness, received 
no support from the Speaker, and was completely upset by Mr. 
Sclater-Booth. And the matter was not much helped by Mr. 
Cowen’s eulogies of M. Challemel-Lacour. It seems a little unfor- 
tunate that Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Cowen, and some other 
persons of very well-known political principles, should not perceive 
that their own admiration of an extreme Republican is not decisive 
of his merits, and still less decisive of the construction to be placed 
on the rules of the House of Commons. What with this irrele- 
vance, and with the grave question which the Prime Minister had 
sprung upon the House, Sir Stafford Northcote was certainly justi- 
fied in remarking that the situation was “inconvenient.” This 
remark was followed by a reminiscence painfully “ inconvenient ” 
in another sense of certain antecedents of the members of 
the present Government in respect to questions and motions for 
adjournment. Thereupon a third member of the Ministry proceeded 
to demonstrate his incapacity to comprehend or manage the situa- 
tion, Sir William Harcourt made a most extraordinary assault upon 
Sir Stattord Northcote for giving Mr. O’Donnell support, and a scene 
of what is technically known to historians and reporters as “ the 
wildest uproar ” followed, in the midst of which Captain Price made 
an ingenious reductio ad absurdum of Mr. Gladstone's proposal by 
moving that the Home Secretary “ be not heard.” Sir William Har- 
court, however, got himself heard, and, like his predecessors, tried to 
make out that the question still under discussion was the worth or 
unworthiness of M. Challemel-Lacour. After this the proceedings 
might be described as confused speaking diversified by a few 
divisions, and ending in a virtual surrender to Mr. O'Donnell. In 
the course of the debate Mr. Gladstone described Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s account of his speech as “ garbled,” and surpassed him- 
selfin denying that he had called Mr. O'Donnell to order, while he 
had to admit that he had risen to order, moving that Mr. O’Donnell 
be not heard. Even Mr. Forster, who generally manages to keep 
his temper, lost it, and had to “ withdraw”; while Lord Harting- 
ton, like every one else on his side, persisted in treating the 
matter as if M. Challemel-Lacour were still the subject of dis- 
cussion. 

This squabble, if not so discreditable to the House at large as 
some others, cannot be said to have been creditable to the Govern- 
ment. It will be observed that five of its prominent members 
divided among themselves certain pleasing and edifying parts, of 
which some of them played more than one. Sir Charles Dilke 
undertook the character of the Artful Dodger, and succeeded so 
admirably as to keep his chiefs and the House in the hottest of 
hot water for the whole evening. Sir William Harcourt, who 
seems to have relapsed from the state of grace into which his 
special providence for a time introduced him, undertook the 
favourite part of the conciliator who puts out fire with oil, and 
succeeded in it to a wonder, though he may be said to have 
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been run hard in this respect by the Chief Secretary for 
Treland. Both these gentlemen, by the way, displayed a singular 
obtuseness which matched their equally singular heat. To 
perorate about friendly countries and absent meu, when the ques- 
tion in reality under discussion is the advisableness of giving the 
leader of the House of Commons for the time being carte blanche 
to shut the mouth of any member who is obnoxious, seems to be 
a little fatuous. Lord Hartington, as usual, showed the difference 
of his temperament in the tone of his remarks ; but even upon him 
aremarkable blindness to the real question seems to have come. 
It is exceedingly seldom that Lord Hartington indulges in a 
sophism, but the more intimate companionship in which he must 
lately have been thrown with Mr. Gladstone seems to have 
had the usual effect of evil communications. Lord Harting- 
ton implored the House to remember that, “ if they voted for 
Mr. Gladstone's proposition, they were voting for the discon- 
tinuance of the attacks on M. Challemel-Lacour.” As a matter 
of fact, it need hardly be said that they were voting for nothing of 
the kind; but, on the contrary, were placing in the hands of the 
most irritable and self-willed of modern statesmen a whip to be 
used on their own backs at his will and pleasure. As for Mr. 
Gladstone himself, it may truly be said that he played not one 
part, but halfa dozen. There was the “happy thought ” part, in 
carrying out which he moved that Mr. O'Donnell “ be not heard” ; 
the part of the skilful casuist, in which he contended that to “ rise 
to order” when a member is speaking is not to call that speaker to 
order; the part of injudicious friend, in virtue of which, in sup- 

rting the Chair, he argued that a practice which is undoubtedly 
i and inconvenient was in contravention of the rules of the 
House. Nor is even this list exhaustive. A distinct character 
may be said to have been assumed in the effort to convict 
Sir Stafford Northcote of “garbling” by alleging that he, the 
speaker, had not “ justified” a thing, but had only “excused” it, 
and by ignoring the fact that Sir Charles Dilke’s original answer 
was itself not an answer at all, but an argument. No one will deny 
the versatility of these appearances, though there may perhaps be 
two opinions as to their merits. In particular, the astonishing heat 
developed by members of the Government in the discussion does 
not augur well for the future. The excitement shown in so small 
a matter as this (for it must be remembered that, if Sir Charles 
Diike had given a simple, straightforward answer to Mr. O’Donnell’s 
question, and had leit the latter to do or say his worst, nothing 
could possibly have happened), is at first sight unintelligible. In 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs and in the senior member 
for Newcastle personal partisanship may, as we have said, explain 
the attitude taken. But why Mr. Gladstone, or Lord Harting- 
ton, or Sir William Harcourt, or Mr. Forster, should excite them- 
selves in this extraordinary way over such a person as Mr, 
O'Donnell batiles comprehension. All public men in France have 
ugly charges brought against them, and the Republicans, with the 
gage they had in 1870, and the example of the Convention 
and the Directury behind them, were perhaps likely to deserve, 
and certainly likely to meet with, a rather unusual amount of 
obloquy. It is childish to pretend that M. Challemel-Lacour’s 
name has not for a whole decade been to every one conversant with 
French affairs that of a clever man against whom there were charges, 
true or false. Her Majesty's Ministers by accepting him as an 
Envoy have sufliciently signified their disbelief in or their in- 
difference to these charges, and that they should make him an 
occasion of exhibiting their own want of tact, temper, and in- 
telligence in this surprising way is a mystery only to be explained 
on the general theory of their persistent and inveterate ill luck. 


STREET NUISANCES. | 


oe short interval between the elections and the assembling of 
Parliament for business was enlivened by a newspaper cor- 
respondence on street nuisances. It did not lead to much, although 
it brought out once more very distinctly the anomalies of paro- 
chial government in London. The many advantages of town life 
are, it seems, more than counterbalanced, in some people's opinion, 
by the martyrdom of the senses through sights, smells, tastes, 
noises, and crowding. We have a tolerably healthy place to live 
in. We have a good deal of wood pavement and very little dust. 
Medical science is lessening our pains. Our museums and libraries 
are being daily made more and more accessible. Locomotion is 
cheap. Property and life are fairly protected, and policemen are 
occasionally to be had wher they are wanted. Yet we are not happy. 
The sense of smell appears to have been chiefly attacked during the 
Whitsuntide holidays. A gentleman who chose to stand over an 
opened grating was sickened by the odour from below. The 
obvious remedy would have been to remove his standpoint, but 
he wrote to the Times. He really seems to have had a very small 
grievance, if any. Very much more serious was the complaint of 
another writer. After the long spell of dry weather the streets 
when watered gave forth a horrid smell—we are not sure that one 
correspondent did not characterize it as a stink. We may skip 
the nauseous details which followed in series of letters, only 
pausing to note that the secretary of a Northern vestry pointed 
out with much satisfaction that in his parish a deodorizing 
substance—a salt of some kind—is mixed with the water in 
the carts, and the streets corned or pickled with it so as to 
spare the noses of passengers. It is to be hoped that the good 
example thus set may be generally followed. Such a Vestry 
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is as the salt of the earth among its fellows. It must be 
allowed that some of the principal streets did smell very 
unpleasantly during the dry weather. But dry weather is so 
rare and so welcome of late years that, on the whole, many 
of us would be very willing to have a little more of it, even 
at the price of anextra “stink” or two. Still the suggestion 
of the St. Pancras official is so good that, unless we see 
it universally adopted, we may have a reasonable cause of 
grumbling. It is not granted to every man to perambulate the 
streets adorned with a pince-nez; and the odour of Piccadilly and 
Pall Mall on one or two days a fortnight ago can hardly have been 
wholesome, and was certainly disagreeable. It will be wise, 
however, not to expect too much from the Vestries. Year after year, 
season after season, it has been pointed out to these astute bodies 
that the months of May and June are not those in which the 
West-End streets and squares are most empty. Yet this ve 
month there is hardly a West-End thoroughfare some part of whic 
is uot invaded by a steam roller which will be idle through the 
autumn. 

But it is rather within our houses than without them that 
street nuisances attack us. It is some years since we called atten- 
tion to the state of the law which allows our neighbours to keep 
noisy pets, to encourage organ-grinders, and to make themselves 
generally unpleasant and, in case of illness, dangerous. Nothing 
has yet been done to remedy this state of things. Party walls are 
thinner than ever, while our nerves are not strengthening in pro- 
portion. There have been times in the history of the world when 
& man’s enemies have been those of his own household. Now, 
in too many instances, they are those of the household next 
door, especially those who practise the piano. Some people 
purposely take old-fashioned houses in unfashionable dis- 
tricts, because, as they say, old houses are better built. This. 
is not strictly true; but when a house has survived, say a 
hundred years, it is presumably one which was originally erected 
with some view to permanence. The weaker houses have perished ; 
but no one who has attempted to fight the battle of existence in 
an old wooden heuse such as we cften meet with in country 
towns will allow that even a suburban villa is worse. Of course 
in our artificial civilization we are mutually dependent on the 
forbearance of each other. Life would be intolerable in a city 
governed, or not governed, like London, if personal freedom were 
not tempered by a regard for the feelings of others. Yet. 
this regard does not largely prevail. One might go a day’s journey 
without finding anybody who would acknowledge to a liking for 
barrel-organs. Yet how do organ-grinders live? The sound of 
grinding is not low among us. On the contrary, let any one sit 
down for a single hour to some serious employment—such as: 
writing—and even in remote suburbs, even in places where it 
might be thought no paying audience existed, how many mechan- 
ical pianos and harmoniflutes will have enlivened each minute of 
the sixty ? Somebody must contribute to the support of the ill- 
looking men who grin like their own monkeys at us through the- 
windows. No one seems to have followed Punch’s suggestion, 
made some years ago, and suspended a placard threatening organ- 
men with prosecution before his railings. A combination among 
a number of neighbours to banish the great musical nuisance- 
would, we are told, be illegal, and subject the members to in- 
dictment for conspiracy. It is in vain that, week by week, the 
newspapers tell us of the morals of Saffron Hill, and remind us. 
that, for the greater part, the dark-whiskered foreigners who favour 
us with their inspiring strains are “ not respectable,” are sometimes. 
very much the reverse, and, in many cases, have left the sunny 
shores of Italy because, even in Italy, a line must be drawn be- 
tween ordinary and gross immorality. Such revelations are made- 
almost daily. The fair-haired, but not fair-faced, girls who are- 
made into beasts of burden by the piano-men are, we know, un- 
happy victims of poverty, tyranny, and vice. Were the music 
they discourse the most lovely in the world, right-thinking people- 
should not encourage it. Some people think the theatre wicked, 
and many object to the ballet. But what is called a piano-orgam 
on wheels, drawn by two women and worked by an elderly Italian, 
is a more shocking sight than any to be seen at the lowest music- 
hall, unless the daily reports are amazingly untrue, and a la’ 
class of our fellow-creatures unanimously maligned by those who 
ought to know. 

Many remedies have been suggested for this and similar evils. 
In some respects things have already improved. The wholesale 
importation of Italian boys and girls has been stopped, or at least 
impeded, The girls who drag the organ for the Italian grinder 
are of our own race and nation. The foreign costume looks all 
the stranger when its wearer indulges in the use of powerful 
words culled with the choicest care from the flowers of the 
Middle Saxon dialect. If the existing laws were carried into effect 
no further remedies would be necessary. It would be interesting 
to know why the police and the police magistrates in London 
habitually ignore the provisions of the Act known to lawyers as 
2 & 3 Victoria, cap. 47. By section 54 it is enacted t 
within what are called the limits of the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict, it shall be unlawful for any person, except guards and post- 
men in the service of the Post Office, to blow a horn or use any 
noisy instrument for the purpose of calling persons together, or 
announcing a show, or for hawking, selling, distributing, or collect- 
ing anything, or for obtaining money or alms. Surely bands and 
barrel-organs make use of “noisy instruments” for the purpose of 
“obtaining money or alms.” By section 62 the same Act 
mits the police to take offenders into custody without a warrant, 
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and if it was enforced it would be more than sufficient to put an end 
to this particular form of street nuisance. The difficulty is of 
course that, even under the present regulations, which prac- 
tically ignore 2 & 3 Vic. cap. 47, the organ-grinder when sum- 
moned before a magistrate always raises the quesiion of idertity. 
He can bring half a dozen of his own complexion to swear he was 
entertaining the aristocracy in Belgravia when you thought you 
saw him grinding under Foe sick child’s window in Zyburnia. 
The magistrate is not likely to take your view and fine him 
for creating a disturbance anywhere ; and an alibi, as Mr. Weller, 
senior, long ago pointed out, is very efficacious. 

Another street nuisance has lately been the subject of some cor- 
yespondence in the daily papers. One writer complains in the 
Standard that part of his lite is rendered miserable by a man who 
is in the service of a Dairy Company, and who, early every morning, 
weekdays and Sundays, makes a round of the neighbourhood. 
“His voice—which is as powerful as M. Lassalle’s, though in 
other respects there is no resemblance between the two ”“—is heard 
while he is yet a great way off, and its noise increases until he is 
actually under the writer’s window, when it is so great “ that it 
is enough to wake the Seven Sleepers.” How great this may be 
we have no means of ascertaining, but the noise is made more 
disturbing by its intermittent character. “ It is impossible to get 
accustomed to it,as one might to a morning gun.” It begins 
before seven, and goes on with brief and uncertain intervals 
of repose for two or three hours. We have given this case in some 
detail, not because it is extraordinary, but because it is only too 
common. The writer excites in our minds the sort of sympathy 
we always feel for a fellow-sufferer. Who among us is there who 
does not recall his own sufferings when wantonly disturbed from 
“a first and much-coveted sleep”? In one of the western dis- 
tricts some years ago a gentleman engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, it may be supposed, was in the habit of driving his 
phaeton through the streets at an early hour, presumably 
on his way to business. He was constantly accompanied bya 
black dog, which gambolled round the carriage, barking with a 
bark which can only be compared to the firing of a small piece 
of ordnance. This nuisance continued for many years—may 
continue still, for aught we know—and not only was nothing ever 
done to mitigate the nuisance, but the police, and even the magis- 
trate, when appealed to, declared their inability to interfere. That 
commercial gentleman would have the deaths of many of his 
fellow-creatures on his conscience, if he had one. Many similar 
examples will occur to every one who has lived even a few 
weeks in London. It is certainly outrageous that one vendor 
of milk or of anything else should have it in ‘his power to 
murder the sleep of a number of people by the way in which 
he chooses to sell his goods. A correspondent of the paper 
already referred to sums up his experience in a few sad 
lines :—“ Piano-organs of huge size and great power, ac- 
companied by a chorus of foul-tongued roughs of both sexes, 

elling milkmen and costermongers, make the day unbearable; 

king dogs and howling drunkards make night hideous.” 
The police, it appears, feel themselves to be powerless in the 
matter. They would gladly take action; but, so far as regards 
street noises, their hands are tied. They themselves are as 
anxious as anybody else can be to put some check on what 
threaten to become intolerable nuisances. Not only do superin- 
tendents and inspectors constantly receive letters complaining 
of grievances which they would like to redress if they could, 
but also the noises of the night and the early morning are, as 
may be imagined, as distressing to members of the police force 
who are hoping to snatch a few hours’ rest or sleep between the 
intervals of duty as they can be even to hard-pressed “ brain- 
workers.” The things which we have described or referred 
to give a truly pleasing picture of the state of London towards 
the close of the nineteenth century. We seem to be reading 
an account of some work of Hogarth’s a hundred and fifty 
years old. Yet it is not in the slightest degree exaggerated, and 
there is noremedy. Mr. Bass’s Act, supposing that 2 & 3 Vic- 
toria, cap. 47, is still to remain inoperative by the daches of the 

rsons who ought to give it etfect, enables a householder (not an 
inhabitant merely) to order away one organ, but does not prevent 
another from coming in its place. No similar act or regulation, so 
far as we have hitherto ascertained, gives power to a householder, 
to a superintendent of police, or to any one else, to suppress as a 
disturbance, on the face of it illegal, the torment of such an appal- 
ling street ery as the correspondent of the Standard has described. 
And there is no apparent reason why the cry or cries should not 
begin at four or tive instead of at six or seven in the morning. 
The police do manage, by stretching a point under Mr. Bass’s Act 
{not under the entirely neglected 2 & 3 Victoria) to keep street 
music comparatively silent in the case of serious illness. There is, 
however, nothing which enables them to deal with the noise of a 
hawker’s voice, which may be far worse than that of “a noisy instru- 


ment.” To put it briefly and fully, a street vendor practically has it | 


in his power to bawl his wares from noon to midnight and from 
midnight to noon; 2 and 3 Victoria, cap. 47, forbids the tinkling 
of a muffin-bell, but says nothing of the screeching or roaring of 
the human voice. The police, whether the case to which their 
attention is called is one of actual and serious illness, or only one 
of impending illness and present inability to pursue one’s voca- 
tions, induced by those street horrors—bawlings of hawkers in the 
early morning or of “ howling drunkards” in the still earlier 
moruing-—which are rampunt in London, and which would uot 


be tolerated for a moment in the smallest of Continental towns, 
are powerless. In fact, the sick and dying inhabitants of London 
are beyond the care of laws which forbid cruelty to inferior 


THORNBURY CASTLE AND BUCKINGHAM. 


yy Cardinal Wolsey was engaged on his palace at 

Hampton-on-Thames, Edward Duke of Buckingham, his 
reputed victim, was equally diligent in building for himself a 
sumptuous dwelling-place at Thornbury in Gloucestershire, but 
the downfall of both builders happened before they had com- 
pleted their architectural projects. The longer career of Wolsey 
enabled him to realize his palatial designs with greater effect than 
did Buckingham; but even in the latter case enough was 
done for ordinary domestic accommodation, and to typify the 
intended grandeur of the whole edifice. Perhaps few readers of 
Shakspeare’s Henry VIII, think of the great Duke in connexion 
with one of the latest schemes of his life—that of building a 
family seat which should be worthy of the magnificence of the 
proudest man of the gorgeous court of the second Tudor. In- 
deed, if we accept Dr. Johnson’s estimate of the merits of 
that drama, the parts of Buckingham and of Wolsey might 
be suppressed with advantage. “The play of Henry VIIL,” 
he says, “is one of those which still keep possession of the 
stage by the splendour of the pageantry. But the genius. of 
Shakspeare comes in and goes out with Katherine. Every 
other part may be easily conceived and easily written.” If the 
great Doctor had also said that the woes of Katherine and of 
Buckingham were easy to bear, it would have been almost.as true 
as this criticism. But out of his own mouth the judge is here 
condemned, for he has himself (in The Vanity of Human Wishes) 
essayed to depict the character of Wolsey—which in Shakspeare 
tinds much of its expression in the tragedy of Buckingham—but 
with a want of success compared with the master’s treatment 
which shows that even his strength was unequal to the attempt. 

Thornbury was granted by William Rufus to the formidable 
Robert FitzHamon, by intermarriage with whose descendants it 
devolved to the Lords Stafford, of whom Humphrey was created 
Duke of Buckingham in 1441. At the time of the attainder of 
the last duke the footsteps of this noble family had been for more 
than a century printed in blood. The great-great-grandfather of 
Edward was killed at the battle of Shrewsbury, his great- 
father at the battle of Northampton, his grandfather at the battle 
of St. Albans, and his father was beheaded by Richard III. The 
last of the spectral forms which rose before Richard at Bosworth 
was the ghost of Buckingham, who, instead of wasting an eleventh 
warning on the doomed monarch, should rather have cautioned 
his own son against self-ruining ambition. From the height 
of grandeur the Staffords fell to the depth of impoverishment, 
the great-great-grandson of Margaret Plantagenet, mother. of 
Henry VII., who married Humphrey de Statford, the seventh 
baron, being in 1637 a cobbler at Newport in Shropshire, 

In the second year of Henry VIII. Duke Edward had license 
to impark a thousand acres of land at his lordship of Thornbury. 
Besides “a large and goodly orchard well laden with fruits, many 
roses, and other pleasures,” and in the same “many goodly alleys 
to walk in openly, and others covered in with resting-places,” 
there were three parks, containing in the aggregate 1,550 fallow 
and red deer. That Buckingham was the “ mirror of all courtesy ” 
may be understood in the light of Paley’s definition of the Law of 
Honour, which isa “system of rules constructed by people of 
fashion to facilitate their intercourse with one another”; and, so 
long as this aim is not interfered with, allows the commis- 
sion of many offences against religion and morals, including 
vigorous treatment of tenants and other dependents.” Bucking 
ham’s enclosure of land at Thornbury entailed the removal and 
consequent ruin of many small farming and other tenantry, to 
whom no compensation appears to have been allowed, at least 
if we may believe their petition to Parliament against his con- 
duct. The inhabitants of the district, we are told, cursed the 
Duke for his rapacious confiscation of their lands; aad if their 
maledictions did not cause his downfall, they at least hung about 
his head until that event. His destruction has been popularly 
attributed to Wolsey’s machinations, though the authority for this 
is rather dramatic than historical. Shakspeare derived his facts 
from Holinshed, who literally translated “that old libeller and 
maligner Polydore Vergil,” the only witness for Wolsey’s animo- 
sity towards Buckingham, who has been unsuspiciously followed, 
remarks Mr, J. S. Brewer, by Lord Herbert and later histo- 
rians, Hail, who disliked the Cardinal, and has many kind words 
for the Duke, says nothing of Wolsey’s hatred, which at any rate 
was not actively excited until the seditious inclinations of 
Buckingham had become apparent. Certainly the feeling that 
existed between the Cardinal and the Duke in years previous to 
the indictment of the latter was one of friendship rather than of 
hostility, as the State Papers amply demonstrate. At one time 
Wolsey proposed a marriage between the daughter of Lady Salis- 


| bury and Buckingham’s son, saying that the King would consent to 


the match, and that “it would be both to the King’s honour and 
surety” to see them united; while at the same time in familiar 
conversation he advised the Duke to send his son to court to be 
acquainted with the King and Queen. It would be difficult to 
suy whether at this period Buckingham was most in favour with 
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the King or with the Cardinal; but he acknowledges that it was 
through Wolsey’s interest that the Royal kindness was offered. 
From Thornbury, March 5, 1517, Buckingham writes to Wolsey 
that he had received a letter from Lord Surrey stating that His 
Majesty intended a joust on Mayday, and had appointed Bucking- 
ham himself to be one of the answerers. That, in his last inter- 
view with the King, he found His Majesty so well disposed 
towards him was through Wolsey’s favour, which he hoped 
would be yet increased by his intluence being used to get an 
excuse from running against the Royal person, which “ he would 
rather go to Rome than do.” In the following year (April 12, 
4518) the King gave Buckingham a “goodly courser and rich 
wn,” which shows that Wolsey had not yet influenced the 
yal mind against the Duke. Moreover, that Buckingham and 
the Cardinal were still on amicable terms after the return from 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold (June 1520) may be argued from 
the instructions given by the former (November 1520), who 
therein styles himself the “mighty Prince Edward, Duke of 
Buckingham,” to his Chancellor to have a goblet of gold made 
for a New Year's gift to the King, and pomander and chain of 
} a for the Queen, and a cup of gold with a cover for the 
dinal. 


A misrepresentation occurs at the beginning of the play, 
where Buckingham asks intelligence from the Duke of Nor- 
folk touching the interview between Francis and Henry in the 
Vale of Ardres, saying that he himself was the whole time his 
chamber's prisoner with an untimely ague. But it is certain, from 
a letter printed in the State Papers, that Norfolk, who declares 
himself to have attended the expedition, and strains his powers of 
‘Janguage to tell how the French “all clinquant all in gold, like 
heathen gods, shone down the English,” really remained in Eng- 
land, while Buckingham was appointed together with Wolsey to 
conduct the French King to his lodging at Ardres on the 
last day of the festivities. Notwithstanding the gift, a few 
months later, of the golden cup above spoken of to the powerful 
churchman, it may be questioned whether the donor's health was 
ever drunk out of it; for it seems evident that the Cardinal’s sus- 
picions were about this time aroused by a servant of the Duke 
ving betrayed to him certain rash utterances of their master in 
“his fumes and displeasures” against himself and the King. 
Though in the late expensive pageantry none appeared with more 
splendour than Buckingham, yet that an upstart churchman should 
breathe spirit into these “ fierce vanities” offended the stately noble ; 
and no doubt Shakspeare has fairly revealed the very language of the 
sailing accusations in which he vented his indignation. He is “ this 
Ipswich fellow,” a “ venom-mouthed butcher's dog,” a “ keech 
t takes up the rays of the beneficial sun,” a “holy fox or wolf 
or both, for he is equal ravenous as he is subtle.” Because of his 
red attire, or that his sins were of that colour, he calls him that 
* scarlet sin.” He discerns by “intelligence and proofs as clear 
as founts in July when we see each grain of gravel,” that he is 
“corrupt and treasonous.” But it was becoming equally trans- 
ent that there was treasonable thought at the bottom of the 
uke’s conduct. Wolsey’s insolent inversion of Rer et ego was 
but a trick of words; but Buckingham’s ambition had led him so 
far into virtual treason that he only required the courage and 
the power to render himselt Wolsey’s sovereign. 

On a green hill five miles south of Bath, in pleasant contrast to 
the eternal snow of the Alpine height where St. Bruno established 
his first Carthusian monastery, are the remains of the Abbey of 
‘Hinton Charterhouse, whose materials are now chiefly represented 
in a stately Elizabethan house of the Hungerfords. Here, however, 
is the ruined chapel with its groined roofand lancet windows, where 
once oljiciated the oracular monk, Nicholas Hopkins, who, 
as mischievous as the weird sisters in Macbeth, led on with his 
prophecies the proud Duke of Buckingham to perdition. 
Combining the promises made to Macbeth and Banquo, Bucking- 
ham was to be king and father to a line of kings ; this the “ holy 
monk” had ascertained by “ the revelation of God.” The promise 
of so splendid a destiny was not extravagantly paid for by an 
annuity of 6/. for a tun of wine and 20. for the better supplying 
of water to the priory. Also, as appears by an entry in the Duke's 
household accounts, March 25, 1519, there was a further gift of 100s. 
“to my ghostly father at Hinton.” Like Macbeth, Buckingham 
had a profound belief in divination, and possibly for this reason 
he showed so much respect to gipsies, who, instead of being 
punished as rogues and vagabonds, were contrariwise rewarded, For 
example, June 10, 1519, we find in the same accounts, “ To certain 
Egyptians at Thornbury 40s.,” a largesse which, while it strengthens 
our belief in the openhanded bounty of Buckingham, may make 
us almost suspect that these soothsayers had confirmed the pre- 
diction of Nicholas Hopkins that the ducal coronet would be con- 
verted into a kingly crown. But in his wife, who was a Percy, 
he found no Lady Macbeth to pour her own tierce soul into his 
ineffectual ambition, and therefore “I dare not” veas likely to wait 
continually upon “I would.” 

Charles Knyvet, the Duke’s cousin and surveyor, was among the 
first to betray the aspiring noble, and he found convenient assist- 
ance in Margaret Gedding, apparently a waiting-woman of the 
Duchess, who two years before had received from her generous 
master the handsome sum of 13/. 6s. 8d. as a New Year's gift. 
Combined with these in the conveyance of secret information to the 
Cardinal were Robert Gilbert, Buckingham’s chaplain and chan- 
cellor, and De la Court, hiscontessor. Unfortunately for the Duke 
he appears to have been much unloved, and his foes were of his 
own houehold, With the exception that Wolsey was not present, 


Shakspeare has kept to the historical fact in making Henry him- 
self conduct the preliminary examination of the perfidious servants 
of the Duke at Greenwich ; and he is equally correct in expressing 
the Royal verdict that the accused noble was “ traitor to the 
height.” The evidence of the surveyor is almost a literal tran- 
script of the actual charge that Hopkins had promised the Duke 
“he should have all,” and advised him to obtain “ the love of the 
community”; that he told him “he should be king of England,” 
the Duke answering that he would “ prove a just prince.” The 
accused had declared he would “ chop otf Wolsey’s head” as soon 
as his own had received the golden round—a threat which is 
softened in the drama to a menace of “ revenge upon the Cardinal.” 
It is also in strict keeping with the facts of the indictment that 
the Duke had expected to be sent to the Tower on account of his 
taking Bulmer, one of the royal servants, into his retinue, and had 
sworn “by the Lord’s blood ” that, had he been so committed, he 
would have sought an interview with the King and stabbed him 
on the spot, as his father had threatened to Richard III. at 
Salisbury. But this, like the rest, was a mere threat. No ma- 
chinery of plot had been constructed, nor any maturity of design 
attained, the whole conspiracy resting on some wild astrological 
deductions which had given assurance to the credulous Duke that 
his descent from the Plantagenets would ensure him the crown on 
the King’s death. The most serious indication of an actual plot 
was his having obtained the royal license to attach any of the 
King's subjects he pleased dwelling within the shires of Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Somerset, and “ to carry arms at his pleasure into 
Wales,” which was construed into a design of “ fortifying him- 
self against his Majesty.” He had informed the Cardinal that 
it would be necessary to take thither three or four hundred men, 
his own servants. His numerous band of retainers was enough 
to excite suspicions in so jealous a monarch as Henry; but, what- 
ever his ultimate intentions were, there was evidently no organ- 
ization against the Government. 

In the dramatic scene Buckingham is arrested in the ante-room 
of the royal palace in London, while denouncing the Cardinal to 
the Duke of Norfolk. He was, in fact, watching the growth of his 
palace at Thornbury at the time when he was peremptorily cited 
to the Royal presence. Three knights of the King’s body were the 
summoners, who, taking with them “ secret power and also serjeant- 
at-arms,” had been warned not to let their prisoner escape. His 
fatal journey in the month of April 1521 may be traced by the 
diary of his accounts. The messenger with the King’s letter on 
the Sth receives one mark. On the 14th he is at Oxford, where he 
pays 26s. 8d, to Dr. Bentley his physician. At Reading he makes 
an oblation of 6s. 8d. to the Child of Grace; and on the 14th he 
offers the like sum to “Our Lady of Eyton, near Windsor.” 
Hitherto he had been unconscious of the spies who had been 
watching him at each saintly shrine, and never lost sight of him 
in town, village, or highway. But his-heart now failed him, like 
Macbeth’s when the woods began to move, at seeing armed men 
at each turn of the road drawing closer upon him. The Duke found 
he was a prisoner, and he guessed why. Ordering his horse, he 
rode to Tothill Fields. On taking his barge and landing at the 
stairs of the Cardinal’s palace, and being refused an audience with 
his Eminence, his worst suspicions were confirmed. ‘“ Well,” 
said the Duke, ‘I will yet taste of my lord’s wine ere I pass.” He 
was courteously shown to the cellar, and one of the latest entries is 
on April 15, “To my Lord Cardinal's cooks at his place beside 
Westminster, 20s.” On the next day he was committed to 
the Tower. The 13th of May he was brought before his peers 
in Westminster Hall. According to Hall,‘ he chafe sore and 
sweat marvelously,” and Shakspeare repeats the circumstance. 
By the unanimous vote of his peers, he was declared guilty of high 
treason. Upon his condemnation the axe was turned towards him, 
and, being led into a barge, ‘‘ Sir Thomas Lovel desired him to sit on 
the cushions and carpets ordained for him ; he said ‘ Nay, for when I 
went to Westminster I was Duke of Buckingham, now I am but 
Edward Bohun, the most caitiff in the world.’” On the following 
Friday six poor Augustinian friars gathered up the remains of 
the once stately Buckingham, and reverently gave them burial in 
their Priory Church within Broad-street Ward. 

Leland’s description of the township of Thornbury, as one long 
street with two horns growing out of it, answers to its presen’ 
form, it being in fact three streets in the shape of the letter Y, 
the castle and church answering to the cross stroke at the foot of 
the letter. The castle with its unfinished frontage is as typical 
of the voluptuous days of the Field of the Golden Cloth as is the 
neighbouring fortress of Berkeley of the unruly days of Stephen. 
In the former architectural display was only less studied than 
luxurious accommodation ; while in the latter convenience was 
almost as much disregarded as picturesqueness of form, security 
being the only aim. Windows at Berkeley are features exter- 
nally as undemonstrative as in a Doric temple, while at Thornbury 
they are as nobly decorative as they are serviceable. The keep, 
which at the former is the most important part of the strong- 
hold, is altogether absent from the latter, which in fact is no 
stronghold, but, like the Cardinal's palace at Hampton, a lordly 
pleasure-house, the embrasures and machicolations being no more 
intended for defence than the pictured panes of the oriels. The 
outline is quadrangular, with bold projections; but the northern 
side is not begun, and no side is finish Entering the base court 
by a modern lodge-gate at the south-west angle, we find on the 
right, or western side,a range of uncompleted buildings, in the 
centre of which is the principal gateway, a vaulted structure with 
a smaller gateway annexed. Here we are in the immediate 
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presence of the ducal architect. A waving scroll above the 
entrance informs us that “This Gate was begon in the 2 yere of 
the Reigne of Kynge Henry the VIII. by me Edward Duke of 
Buckingham, Earl of Hereford, Staforde and Northampton.” 


Passing into the inner court, we find three sides of a quadrangle, | 


of which the north was occupied by the kitchen and stables, and 
the south by the great hall and the Duchess’s apartments, above 
which are the dining chambers and priory chambers, the great 
octagonal tower at the south-west angle serving for the Duke’s 
chambers. These principal apartments, instead of being lighted, 
for security, from the inner court, as at Berkeley, have noble 
bay windows of various sections dropping vertically from parapet 
to basement, facing the garden court. If we accept this splendid 
facade as an example, we may believe that the science of Gothic 
architecture in its decline was worthy of its meridian beauty. 
Pugin, in his Specimens of Gothic Architecture, gives measured 
drawings of nearly every external feature of Thornbury Castle. 

The confiscation of the Dule’s estates consequent upon his at- 
taintment reduced his family to indigence, Lord Henry Stafford, his 
eldest son, being compelled to take refuge with his wife and seven 
children in an abbey, where for four years he was boarded at the 
expense of the monks. The manor of Thornbury became a Royal 
demesne, and as such was visited in 1535 by Henry VIII. and 
Queen Anne Boleyn. It was subsequently regranted to the Lord 
Statford one of whose descendants on the female side, Mr. Henry 
Toward, of Grey Stoke Castle, came into possession of the 
property in 1824. Of the parish church, with its noble clerestory 
and tower, we can here say no more than that it is worthy of the 
stately Buckingham. 


A SCREAMING SUCCESS. 


“— virtue, or grace, of maidenliness in girls is one that the 
present age dves not very highly esteem. It is a more suc- 
cessful thing to be “jolly” than to be gentle and modest, and a 
girl who would “ get on” finds it necessary to distinguish herself 
by wearing rumpled hair or a flame-coloured ulster greatcoat, 
or departing in some other way from the graces of her sex. Where 
life is crowded and rapid in its movements, notoriety is almost as 
necessary to ambitious young women as to proprietors of patent 
medicines. Thus it is not strange that maidenliness should be 
hustled out of existence, It is a virtue which is not in harmony 
with the modern “environment.” It must disappear, like the 
duty of revenge and the practice of tattooing. 

These reflections are almost forced upon us by the perusal 
of a singular little American book called the Confessions of 
a Frivolous Girl. If this Yankee maiden’s “Confessions” 
could be accepted as truthful and authentic, one might main- 
tain that feminine reserve and modesty were almost exploded 
superstitions in the society of New York. Manners, like the game 
of Boss,” the electric light, and many other Yankee “ notions,” 
come eastward from New York to Europe. Not a few English 
maidens may parody a line in the Anti-Jacobin, and exclaim, 

What New York is let modern England be, 


when they read the autobiography of the Frivolous Girl, and hear 
what a “gorgeous time” she enjoyed. But to take the frivolous 
one’s statements for authentic history would be too innocent. It 
is only fair to say that the picture she draws of New York society 


may be quite unlike the original. The little book may be written | 


by some one who knows nothing of the world described. The thing 
may be a caricature, and not a good-natured one. The book is 
published at Boston, and even in England we know how the 
natives of Boston and New York love each other. With all these 


limitations there may be a grain of truth in these papers, in | 


which the-author, to quote the magistrate in the Cloches de Corne- 
ville, “ frivols too much.” 

The experiences of a “bud” are unfolded in the artless narrative 
of the frivolous virgin. A bud, in the dialect of New York, is a 
young lady in her first season. This Bud belonged to one of the 
*‘ first families,” and it is interesting to note the nature of New 
York aristocracy. To be descended from one of the old Dutch 
settlers answers to having “come over” with the Conqueror, or, 
in Boston, with the Mayflower. But there are people in society, 
of course, who only came over in the steerage quarter of a recent 
emigiant ship. Itis astonishing to remark how readily these gentle- 
men and ladies acquire the grace and charm and peculiar tone of the 
first families. One would expect the first families, when they found 
English inadequate, to express themselves in choice Dutch. But 
itis not so, Fashionable lips murmur the sort of French with 
which the guardsmen of Ouida have made us familiar. Among 
the friends of the Bud was a Mrs. Gatling Gunn. She pronounced 
her name “ Goon,” on the analogy of “skoonk” which seems to be 
the correct way of saying “skunk.” This lady became the Bud’s 
friend and tutor. She knew, she said, that she was roturidve. Her 
father had been for many years a butcher. “I shall never forget 
if I live to be a hundred, that these bejewelled fingers have been 
in contact with raw mutton-chops.” Her general advice to the 
Bud was to skip through life as it she were dancing the can-can. 
Here the caricaturist has gone a little too far. “Have vou ever 
seen the can-can, my dear? No, of course not. Well, in order 
to become what is called in society a screaming success, one must, 
in figurative language, dance the can-can, and dance it well, too.” 
Thus instructed, the worthy Bud attempted to become what is 


| called in society a screaming success. “1 think that I have at 
times experienced that can-can feeling,” she says. We may now 
' follow the Bud to her first ball, and see her go booming, “as they 
say in society,” down her path of triumph. : - 

The Bud started for her first dance armed and equipped with 
' three bouquets. Only two of these had been presented to her b 
_ young men, and this was what-the old Scotch divines call a “ croo 

in the lot” of the Bud. Her aunt had sent her one of the nose- 
| gays “of roses and mixed flowers. Ugh!” cries this innocent 

creature of eighteen, “ why is it that women never know how to 
| send flowers to other women?” Perhaps their ignorance may be 
| accounted for by want of practice. The other blossoms were the 
| gifts of “a thoughtful male cousin,” and of a Mr. Manhattan 
| Blake. The Bud reflected with pleasure that her trophies would 
| make the other girls “as mad as hops.” At her earliest dance 
| she made the acquaintance of Mr. Gerald Pumystone, who was 
“ one of the leading young men in society,” and of an “ interesting- 
| looking creature ” who had big, sympathetic-looking brown eyes, 

and was kifown to the world as Harry Coney. Mr. Manhattan 
Blake was also there, among many other “ stylish-looking crea- 
| tures”; and Mr. Blake could quote French with the best of them. 
| He had also a yearning, balf-sad expression on his pale face, and a 
mysterious, almost inspired, light in his grey eyes. He thought 
that the life of Kenelm Chillingly was “almost ideal.” Mr. Coney 
was not rich, like Pumystone and Blake, but “ for anything on this 
side of the altar he was almost heavenly.” There is a sufficient 
latitude of performance on this side of the altar, and the Bud was 
perhaps to be congratulated on her friends. 

With them she often had “a real gorgeous time” on the stairs 
and in conservatories, discussing love in the abstract. The Pro- 
vencal Courts of Love seem to be revived in New York, and the 
casuistry of the poe is earnestly debated by young men and 
maidens. Mr. Pumystone took up this subject at once. After 
asking the Bud whether she had ever been told that her eyes were 
liquid, he went on to say that he himself was a mere amateur. 
. te is absolutely necessary que je m’amuse, amuse myself, you un- 
derstand. De beaux yeux are indispensable to my happiness; but 
I must have variety, comprenez vous?” As the Bud liked this 
kind of thing, she was “ registered on the tablet of social statistics 
as a success.” No one was more frequéntly and liberally 
“bunched” by young men, “Laden with flowers I went 
forth from the parental roof, and returned to the parental roof 
laden with flowers, very early every morning.” ‘ Nothing 
was so enjoyable to her as to converse about love in the 
abstract with an attractive man.” She went to walk in the 
streets of New York city with attractive young men. They chose 
streets rather out of the beaten track, and had most delightful 
discussions as to whether it is nicer to love or to be loved. Mr. 
Blake confided to her that, at the mention of revealed religion, he 
“smiled a mournful smile, the smile of the iconoclast, who has 
nothing to suggest as a substitute, but still a smile.” We wonder 
if the smile of Mr. Bradlaugh is mournful. As Mr. Blake had 
not read Mr. Arnold's most recent work, he could not of course 
suggest poetry as a substitute for revealed religion. While one at- 
tractive man thus merged flirtation in theological confidences, 
another discussed with the Bud the nature and constituent ele- 
ments of human bones, and the Bud made him write down his 
analysis. She was “in the seventh heaven” with Mr. Coney, 
the young man who was so heavenly on this side of the altar, but 
she “showed him plainly that she did not like it when he said 
anything at all risqué.’ The first cousin to the Earl of Hammer- 
head, an English gentleman named Hare Hare, was much adored 
at this time by New York. The “Hon. Hare Hare,” as people 
called him, was as rude, as slangy, as mannerless a cub zs other 
young Englishmen in other American romances. Do our countrymen 
really behave like costermongers on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and is this conduct the result of the attentions which they seem to 
receive from the society of the UnitedStates? Most people know 
lords and even “ Hon.s” in England who are not absolutely brutal, 
and whose conversation is not full of the words “ beastly” and 
“filthy.” The Englishman of American fiction is a singular con- 
trast to the Englishman of French novelists thirty years ago. He 
is simply an untutored cad, and yet he is courted by the Mrs. 
Gatling Gunns of romance. How much of the picture is true to 
life, how much is pure invention? We cannot pretend to say; 
but the pees is repulsive enough, and does little credit either 
to the old country or the new. 

When the New York season was over the Bud went to New- 
port, a watering-place. Here people played lawn-tennis, at which 
sport the Bud’s admirers told her she was “no slouch.” Mrs. 
Gatling Gunn drove about with “darling duds of ponies,” and 
life was “quite too ideally charming.” The Bud “ flirted with 
charming people whom she had never met before—such was the 
delirious round of our days, but it was fun.” In her second season 
the Bud says she “went it hammer and tongs,” till “ Papa said 
we must shut down on this.” But he did not shut down on 
it, and the Bud still went it, as mad as hops, and as 
smiling as a basket of chips. She despised steady gir's, and 
called them “ whopper-jawed,” a charming term in itself, but 
obscure in meaning. She had “ten slayes”—that is, ten attrac- 
tive men—with whom she says she read “ Austin Dobson’s 
Vignettes in Rhyme.” “ Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse,” as far 
as flirtations went. She betook herself to a place called “ Mt. 
Desert,’ where all the men were said to go about in flannel shirts, 
while the girls “ never did their hair.” “The average girl who 
goes there gets the pollen rubbed off her wings”; but the Bud 
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» went, and “went it.” She “ was just a little free and easy” with 
. Exnest Brooke and “another young man who was kind to her 
when the other was not around.” But we are tired of going 
around with the Bud. She was not whopper-jawed, she was no 
slouch, but she was scarcely the ideal English or American 
maiden. The particulars of her interesting conversion may be 
- studied by the curious; it is enough for us to have examined, 


in the case of the Bud, “ what is called in society a screaming | 


” 
success. 


It is not certain that what we may call Budism would at once 


become fashionable in England. But is not the experiment well 


worth trying? Young ladies who are conscious of not being 


who jawed may go it hammer and tongs, and, at the worst 
can rehash their memoirs, like the Frivolous Girl. ; P 


THE COTTON TRADE. 


ledge even of those who in general pay little attention to com- 
mercial matters that an improvement has taken place in the great 
staple industry of Lancashire. For four years the cotton trade 
had been depressed. Multifarious labour disputes occurred, the 
object of the operatives being to prevent a reduction of wages. 
But at pm we had last month a strike for an increase of wages. 
It is true the strike failed, the majority of the workpeople acknow- 
ledging that the manufacture of cotton cloth is not yet sufficiently 
profitable to admit of the advance demanded. Still the dispute 
was preceded, and in a certain sense provoked, by a rise of 5 per 
cent. in the wages of spinners, It is something to find that even 
one branch of the ind is in a position to raise wages. 
Since the Whitsuntide holidays doubts have been expressed as to 
whether the rise had not been too hastily granted, and hints have 
been thrown out that it may be necessary to reduce wages again. 
But the fact remains that the advance has been conceded, and 
consequently that one important branch of the cotton industry has 
in recent months recovered, at least temporarily, from the depres- 
sion which had weighed upon the trade for four years. In their 
Review of 1879 Messrs. Tiliso m estimated that in each of the four 
years ending with December last the cotton manufacture had been 
carried on at a heavy loss, a loss growing more heavy as the years 
went on. At length, in the final quarter of 1879, there was a 
great change, a profit being seiloed on the transactions under- 
taken. Yet the profit was not sufficient to prevent the losses on 
the whole year from being the heaviest of the series. The 
revival that set in towards the close of 1879 continued through 
the first quarter of 1880. But during the past two months 
there has been a decided check to the improvement. Complaints 
are sometimes heard that the revival has completely died out, 
and that the trade has fallen back to the condition it was in 
last summer. This, however, is an exaggeration. There is greater 
activity than there was twelve mouths ago, and with it greater 
hope and better prosperity; while there are symptoms of further 
improvement yet tocome. Still there is undoubtedly a check. 

he cause of the sudden improvement in the autumn of last 
year was a revival of the demand from the raw-material-producing 
countries, more particularly from India, China, Japan, Egypt, 
Turkey, Chili, and Brazil. The raw-material-producing countries 
are our principal customers for cotton goods. The cotton manu- 
facture, Naiue one of the longest established, and from the rapidity 
of its growth and the magnitude to which it has attained 
having attracted the envy and admiration of other countries, has 
been everywhere imitated by the more advanced nations; and 
by means of protective duties they have nearly succeeded in 
building up a native industry capable of fully supplying them- 
selves. The English manufacture is still by far more important 
than the foreign, the consumption of the raw material by the 
spindles of Lancashire averaging at the present time 65,000 bales 
a week, while that of the whole Continent averages only about 
52,000 bales, and the potential consuming capacity of Lancashire 
exceeding that of its competitors in a far higher ratio. Yet the 
fact is, as we have said, that the Continent now so nearly sup- 
plies itself that our exports thither do not increase, and con- 
sequently we are dependent for a market for our growing 
—. upon the more backward countries. The situation 

its compensations for us as a community; the advance 
of our neighbours in wealth, and their application of so much 
of their labour and capital to the spinning and weaving of 
cotton, making them our customers for other commodities. But 
whether that be so or not, the change is inevitable, since we 
cannot ae always to remain the sole manufacturers of the 
world. Yet indisputably the situation has its disadvantages. 
The raw-material-producing countries are backward, and possess 
but little capital; they are dependent, too, upon the seasons for 
prosperity, and, owing to the time that elapses between the sowing 
and the reaping of a crop, they are not able quickly to adapt them- 
selves to changes in the markets. On the other hand, these coun- 
tries are growing, and therefore likely to become better customers ; 
and as they are scattered all over the globe, and bad times seldom 
occur universally, it is not often that we have to dread a com- 
plete collapse of the cotton trade. This did, however, happen in the 
four years just ended, and, over and above the causes of the Sicilian 
that prevailed in all commercial communities, it is traceable to 
the famines in India and China, the difficulties of the South Ameri- 
can States, the bankruptcy of Turkey, and its war with Russia. 


The cessation of famine in India and China, the recovery of the 


South American States, and the re-establishment of peace in the 
South-East of Europe have in turn revived the demand for cotton 
goods. Inthe first five months of the current year, not to go 
further back, the imports of cotton goods into India, for example, 
exceeded by 156 millions of yards those of the corresponding 
period of last year; that is, the increase in the five months 
of this year of the importation into the three Presidencies 
exceeded by 50 per cent. the total imports into Bombay in 
the first five months of last year. To Brazil, again, the 
imports exceeded those of the corresponding five months 
of last year by nearly 50 per cent.; while in the case of Chili 
the excess was actually 150 per cent. Bearing in mind the 
war in which Chili is engaged, and the strain it imposes on her 
resources, this growth of the cotton imports is very remark- 
able, and makes us fear that the business may have been overdone. 


_ The more moderate increase in the case of Brazil is not surprising, 
_ as the Empire is recovering from prostration. In the case of Turkey 


the increase is almost 25 per cent., and in that of Egpyt between 


} ’ ' 30 and 40 t. There is also a very satisfactory increase for 
abortive strike at Blackburn has brought to the know- | the 


the five months in the imports into Portugal, the United States, 
British North America, the West Indies, the Philippine Islands, 
and the Straits Settlements. 

The wide area over which the improvement is spread, and the 
varying conditions of the countries in which it manifests itself, 
afford ground for hope that it will prove permanent. Had the 
whole augmented demand come from a single community, or from 
a group of communities nearly similarly circumstanced, it might 
be due to some exceptional cause that would soon cease to 
operate. But it is difficult to believe that regions so wide 
apart, and so unlike in all essential respects, as the United States 
and India, Portugal and the Straits Settlements, Turkey and the 
South American States, can all have been led, by an exceptional 
and passing cause, at the same time, to begin buying English 
cotton goods more largely, and to have kept up their increased 
purchases for months together. The falling off in the trade of 
Lancashire militates against this inference, but does not disprove 
it. The cotton manufacturers shared in the speculation which 
was generated by the extraordinary prosperity of the United 
States last year. From the despondency into which they had 
sunk they suddenly passed into a state of over-confidence. Good 
crops in India enabled the ryots to buy clothing more freely; 
and the symptoms of an improved demand in the East, 
while prices were rising in America, induced merchants to 
speculate wildly. In the four months ending with February there 
was eager competition in America, India, and Egypt for raw 
cotton, and so large was the quantity bought up, that during the 
three months that followed more than one-third of the consump- 
tion of Lancashire was from the stock thus accumulated. Simul- 
taneously, the exports, especially to India and China, assumed 
extraordinary proportions. As during the famine years the 
peasants had been obliged greatly to restrict their purchases, there 
was a large real demand for the goods. But the rise of prices 
consequent on speculation checked it, and dulness has succeeded 
to the feverish activity witnessed at the beginning of the year. 
The troubled state of so many of the South American countries 
has also had its influence; but the accumulation of stocks in 
the East during the period of speculation will gradually be 
worked off, and with low prices it may be assumed that the 
demand will revive, if the crops are again good this year. In the 
United States, Egypt, and todis, last year’s cotton crop was 
abundant and excellent, and the acreage planted this year is larger 
still. The price of the raw material may therefore be expected 
to continue moderate. And if our own harvest turns out well, 
the home demand will improve. Thus the prospects of the trade 
depend greatly upon the weather. Good harvests in Europe and 
the East will ensure prosperity, but without them there can hardly 
fail to be a relapse into depression. 


THE THEATRES. 


Te novel experiment which is now being carried out at the 
Imperial Theatre is from an artistic point of view a marked 
success. The Dutch company of actors who are there presenting 
a variety of pieces are admirably trained artists; they count 
among their number several players of unusual talent and versati- 
lity, while all concerned in the representation are thoroughly 
practical and efficient, and the grouping and stage management 
are as good as anything that has been seen for yearson the London 
stage. The company was, we believe, first started as the result of 
a secession on the part of some of the troupe from the State 
Theatre of Holland, and the completeness of the performances 
now being given affords another proof that State aid is not neces- 
sary for the development of a theatre in which considerations of 
general effect are not subordinated to the pretensions of a “ star” 
actor or actress. The earnestness and skill with which in these 
representations an actor who one night plays a leading part 
assumes on another a character of comparatively trifling im- 
portance make one of the most noteworthy and pleasing features 
of the affair. The same thing was observed on the first visit 
of the Comédie Francaise to London in 1871; but the 
reason for it then was the numerical weakness of the com- 
pany. It was only to be expected that the audiences at 
the Dutch plays should be small, There are not many 
English playgoers who are familiar with Dutch as a spoken 
language; and, although it is ‘possible that half the people 
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who flocked last year to the Comédie Frangaise at the 
Gaiety understood as much of their performances as they would 
of those to which we now refer, yet nobody is ashamed of con- 
fessing to an ignorance of Dutch, while everybody is supposed to 
have a knowledge of French. It would have been better from 
every point of view if, before they came over, the Dutch players 
had issued copies of the pieces which they perform, with a close 
English translation printed on the opposite page. This was done 
—very badly, it is true—when Signori Salvini and Rossi came 
here, and when there was far less need for it than there is now. 
Failing this, they have done the next best thing by issuing a 
scenarto—which it must, however, be admitted, is in some cases 
neither accurate enough nor full enough—of each piece. With the 
aid of this and with a tolerable knowledge of the German tongue 
and his own, the English playgoer can follow what is going on 
quite closely enough. Of course the slightest smattering of Dutch, 
which is not a very difficult thing to acquire, will help him out. 
But without any of these aids the practised playgoer would be 
able to make out the general scope and action of the piece 
by reason of the expressive intonation and the extreme clearness, 
significance, and decision of the gesture employed by all the 
players. We have dwelt at some length on this matter, because 
it seems to us a great pity that people should be kept away from 
some of the most artistic dramatic performances that London has’ 
seen by an exaggerated sense of the difficulty they might find in 
understanding the pieces given. It may be added that now that 
Vriend Fritz has been produced, any one who chooses to procure 
a copy of L’Ami Fritz will obviously be able to follow the piece 
with comparative ease. 

Amongst the pieces which have been performed by the excellent 
company directed by Messrs. Le Gras, Van Zuylen, and Haspels, 
have been De Militaire Willemsorde, Janus Tulp, Anne-Mie, and 
Marie Antoinette. Of these, the first two were performed on the 
same night; De Militaire Willemsorde is ‘‘a dramatic sketch,” 
written by Mr. Rosier Faassen, who himself sustains its principal 
character, Van Baalen, an old pensioner, decorated with King 
William's military order “for Valour, Judgment, and Fealty.” 
The little piece, which is very prettily and ingeniously constructed, 
turns upon the fact that one of the old man’s sons, Willem, has 

uurelled with his father, and left his home, with the assurance 
that the father will never forgive him. He has joined the 
navy, and a letter, written when he was dangerously wounded 
and prepared for death, has been received from him. Van 
Baalen, who cannot read, has been kept in ignorance of this, 
but it is read out to him by chance by his little grandson, Willem’s 
nephew, and affects him so powerfully that he swoons in his chair. 
Meanwhile, however, the missing Willem has turned up safe and 
sound, and his brother and sister-in-law have been plotting how to 
bring about a reconciliation between father and son. This is done 
by first pretending that the grandson has only read part of the 
letter, and reading, as if in continuation of it, a second one, written 
since the prodigal’s return, and then by gradually preparing Van 
Baalen for the appearance of Willem, who is now, ihe is father, 
decorated with “ De Militaire Willemsorde,” and upon their em- 
brace the curtain falls. The play depends, it will be seen, upon 
the skill of the actors in domestic pathos; and its success was 
striking. Mr. Rosier Faassen’s sketch of the old disciplinarian, 
his gradual melting from sternness to grief, and the change from 
grief to joy, was remarkable. The other parts were admirably 
ma by Messrs. Chrispyn and D. Haspels, Mrs. Faassen Van 

elzen, aud Miss Van Ryk. In this play, as in the others which 
we have mentioned, the general completeness of the performance; 
the care, close, but never obtrusively minute, given to detail; and 
the playing into each other’s hands of all concerned, commanded 
attention and admiration. Mr. D. Haspels, who in this piece 
appeared for a few minutes as the returned son, pluyed admirably 
on a subsequent night the long and important part of the King in 
Marie Antoinette, in which play Mr. Rosier Faassen sustained with 
striking skill the small part of Simon. Janus Tulp, a comedy in 
four acts by Justus Van Maurik, jun., has some points in common 
with The Upper Crust, in which Mr. Toole still continues to de- 
light his audiences, whilst its first act recalls the opening scene of 
Thackeray’s Cox's Diary. Janus Tulp, a barber and undertaker, 
is discovered shaving a customer, and at the end of the act, just as 
he has donned his undertaker’s garb to attend a funeral, receives 
from his assistant Barend—who corresponds more or less to Crump 
in Thackeray's story—a letter which announces his sudden acces- 
sion to wealth. We need not go at length through the plot of the 
piece, the course of which the experienced playgoer will probably 
foresee. The situations are good, and are well worked up to; but 
this piece, perhaps even more than the one which preceded it, de- 
pends for success upon the merit of the acting. Mr. W. Van 
Zuylen played excellently as Janus Tulp. His growing excitement 
while he read the letter telling him of his unexpected riches, and 
the dance of joy which, in his full undertaker’s costume, he exe- 
cuted at the end of it were irresistibly comic. A special point for 
commendation may be found in the absence of exaggeration in his 
subsequent acting as the vulgar man suddenly endowed with 
wealth. Mrs. Van Offel-Kley eupeered to marked advantage as 
Betje, Janus’s sister-in-law, as did Mrs. Chrispyn-Stoelz as the 
daughter Marie. Mr. Van Nieuwland played a titled but un- 
scrupulous adventurer, whose speech is riddled with scraps of 
French and English, with considerable cleverness; and Mr. 
Chrispyn, as Janus’s son, was especially good in the scene in 
which he ex the scoundrel. A word of praise is due to Mr. 
A. Van Zuylen for his performance of Barend. 


One could hardly have guessed from the representation, good as 
it was, of these two plays, that the same actors would appear 
with such complete success as they did in Marie Antoinette, a 
translation by Mr. Spoor, one of the Dutch company, of the piece 
originally written by Signor Giacometti for Mme. Ristori. The - 
distinguished Italian actress’s part was filled by Miss Catherine 
Beersman, who played it with complete and striking success. Her 
dignity was no less remarkable than her force pathos. The 
admirable grouping, costuming, and stage-management of the 
play combined to give it a strangely vivid effect. It was as if one 
were actually carried back into the terrible time with which the 
drama deals. Few scenes more thrilling have been seen on the 
stage than that in the first act, in which a vast crowd, heard, but 
not seen, assembles under the Royal windows at Versailles, and 
in which the curtain drops upon Lafayette’s hurrying to the 
balcony, and winding his tricolour scarf round the Queen and her 
children to protect her from the fury of the mob. Nor is it easy 
to imagine a scene more harrowing in its pathos than that of the 
farewell between the King and his family. Here the fine and power- 
ful acting of Mr. D, Haspels had much to do with the result at- 
tained; but his indication in the earlier scenes of the King’s 
curiously mixed character was artistically no less successful, 
the same grounds, as well as on account of ker admirable rendering 
of strongly emotional passages, Miss Beersman’s Marie Antoinette 
calls for special attention. Every part in the piece was well filled, 
but special mention may be made of Mr. W. Van Zuylen’s 
Lafayette, of Mr. Spoor’s Santerre, and of Mr. Rosier Faassen’s 
almost painfully vivid representation of the brutal Simon. His 
singing of the Carmagnole (which, by the by, he should sing in 
Dutch, not in French) and his exit taunting the King had in them 
an almost appalling ferocity. We trust that the play may be 

iven again. Its representation by the company of Messrs. Le 

ras, Van Zuylen, and Haspels should be seen by all playgoers 
who care to see a piece played and put upon the stage with com- 
plete artistic feeling and skill. 

Anne-Mie is a domestic drama, the scene of which is laid in 
Zeeland, of semi-tragic interest. It is written by Mr. Rosier 
Faassen, of whose skill and versatility as an actor we have already 
spoken, and it gained the first prize for national dramatic com- 

osition at Antwerp in 1878. Its construction up to the last act 
is decidedly good, and its episodes have a special interest, since 
they illustrate with much liveliness, and in a natural way, the 
manners and customs of Zeeland. The accuracy of the costumes 
—the date of the play is between 1850 and 1868—is vouched for 
in an introduction to the published scenartv. As the heroine who 
gives her name to the play, Miss Beersman makes another decided 
hit, and the naturalness of her pathos shows that what might seem 
at first sight like artificiality in her Marie Antoinette, was in fact 
the result of a manner ee eee wisely or not, assumed. 
It is to be regretted that Miss Beersman should spoil in this part 
the effect of a truly pathetic scene by condescending to take a 
“recall” in the middle of an act. This is a practice which can- 
not be too strongly reprobated. 

Mr. Rosier Faassen, the author of the piece, gives us a striking 
piece of acting as the man whom we see at first as the rich, ambi- 
tious, and vengeful tenant-farmer, and afterwards as the aged, 
broken-down, and half-crazy victim of his own misdeed. Mr. W. 
Van Zuylen plays a rustic hero with much “ go” and naturalness, 
and adds much to the effect of one of the episodes already referred 
to by his singing and dancing. Mr. J. Haspels gives an excellent 
picture of a man whom nature and circumstance have combined 
to make into something like a villain. As in the other pieces of 
which we have spoken the smal! parts were admirably filled. The 
verve of the whole performance should go far to break down the 
common belief that the Dutch are an essentially phlegmatic people. 

The Bells, which is now given on Saturday nights at 
the Lyceum, seems to have lost none of its popularity, To 
those who remember the earliest days of the piece its. pre- 
sent revival is peculiarly interesting. The piece has perhaps 
never been so well cast all round as it now is, and thec 
in Mr, Irving’s acting are very well worth watching. In the 
earlier scenes increased art and experience have tem im- 
pulse, with the effect of strongly-marked improvement. We could 
point to many salient instances, but will dwell upon one only 
—the reply of Mathias to Christian, who has Tighted upon 
the exact truth of the circumstances of the murder committed, 
unknown to every one, by Mathias. The body, Christian 
says, must have been consumed in a lime-kiln, and that 
is the clue which should have been followed up. At this 
Mathias turns on him with “ Take care, Christian, care! I 
myself owned a lime-kiln at the time.” Mr. Irving used to give 
these words with a wild laugh, inspired partly by fury, partly by 
terror, and partly passing into an attempt to conceal his agitation. 
He nows lets out the wordsas if by an uncontrollable impulse, begins 
or suggests a nervous laugh, and on hearing and seeing it caught 
up by Christian, joins in with a hard mechanical laugh, just 
touched with hysteric passion, which is far more impressive than 
the one which he used to employ. The scene in which “Mr. Irving 
has in certain points decidedly not improved is that of the dream. 
His acting of the murder was always daring because it approached 
without ever reaching the grotesque. e will not say that it 
has yet come close to the rous point; but, on seeing it a few 
nights ago, we felt more afraid of what might come next than we 
had done on any previous occasion of witnessing a strangely 
fascinating piece of acting. 
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RACING AT ASCOT. 


Tes racing on the Tuesday of the Ascot week is generally 
some of the best of the year, but this was far from being the 
case at the late meeting. Beforehand, the first day’s programme 
had appeared excellent. More than one hundred and twenty 
horses had arrived for the races, and everything seemed to pro- 
mise excellent sport, but when the day arrived this promise was 
not fulfil’ed. The first race was won easily by the favourite. 
The second was fairly run away with by a two-year-old by Rosi- 
erucian, called Capuchin. The next race was for the Gold Vase, 
which, by the way, is neither a vase nor gold, but a silver shield. 
Only two horses were saddled for this affair. The favourite was 
Chippendale, the winner of the Great Metropolitan Stakes, the 
Cesarewitch, the Ascot Derby, the Hardwicke Stakes, and other 
races. Nine to four was laid on him, but backers remembered 
that when they laid the same odds last year on Silvio for this race 
he was beaten by Isonomy. Chippendale’s solitary opponent was 
Fashion, the winner of the Chester Cup and the Epsom Cup. In 
the Metropolitan Stakes, Chippendale had given Fashion 36 lbs. 
and beaten her by a length, and now he was only to give her 22 lbs.; 
his victory therefore seemed as certain as anything in rac:ng can 
be. For some reason or other, however, many people fancied 
Fashion, and it was hoped that there might at any rate be a good 
race. The pair galloped side by side until they turned into the 
straight, when Chippendale came away, and won just as he liked. 
Both the horse and the mare are wiry and good-looking animals, 
and they are both good stayers. We made some remarks about 
the Prince of Wales’s Stakes last week, and it is sufficient to add 
that, like the Gold Vase, it was won by Lord Bradford. Nine 
two-year-olds came out for the Biennial, and odds were laid on 
Angelina, a bay filly, by Hermit, which had won the Woodcote 
Stakes at Epsom and two other races. All seemed to be going 
well with the favourite until she was within fifty yards of the 
winning-post, when a bay colt calied Sir Charles came up with a 
rush, and won the race by half a length. The Ascot Stakes was 
a dull affair. Teviotdale was made a very strong favourite. Only 
seven horses went to the post, yet there was a long delay before 
the start, in consequence of the misbehaviour of the favourite, who 
tried very hard to get rid of his jockey. The race was a very 
hollow affair, for Teviotdale came away when he pleased, and won 
by five lengths. 

The racing on the Wednesday began in drenching rain. Gentle- 
men who had the courage to face the weather and plunge into 
the ring managed to back the wrong horse under their umbrellas 
for the first race. They made Bonnie Marden, who had been 
second in the Oaks, the first favourite; but the extreme out- 
sider L'Eclair won the race very cleverly. The good-looking 
Evasion ran in this race, but she seems to be a jade when it 
comes to a struggle. Lackers will not like to trust her for the 
future, but she is just the sort of mare who may wina great race 
some day when least expected. Both Mask and Mery-go-Round 
ran in the Ascot Derby. The latter had inten dag rae in the 
Column Produce Stakes at Newmarket; but it “Was very pro- 
perly thought that this running must have been all wrong, 
and Mask won the Ascot Derby in a canter, Merry-go-Round 
being third only. The Biennial was very uninteresting. 2 to 
1 was laid on Petronel, and he won by four lengths. ‘Thirty- 
one horses went to the post for the Royal Hunt Cup. Ru- 
perra, who had won the Great Yorkshire Stakes and the Don- 
caster Stakes last year, was the first favourite; and he did not 
seem overweighted with 7st. Sir Joseph, who had been in 1877 
one of the most promising two-year-olds of his year, was almost, 
if not qnite, as good a favourite. As is often the case in the 
Hunt Cup, there was a tedious delny at the post. It was but a 
poor race after all. Strathern came «way some distance from the 
winning-post, and, shaking off all his opponents, won in a canter by 
tireelengths. Lord Clive, who, it will be remembered, had been agood 
horse two ree ago, was second, Tertius was third. As muchas 
40 to 1 had been laid against the winner, 33 to 1 against the second 
horse, and 25 to I against the third horse, before the start. 
Strathern had been beaten in every race for which he started last 
year. Another outsider won the Fern Hill Stakes. Douranee 
was the favourite, but she seems to have Jost her form this year. 
Toastmaster and The Song were also running; but the winner 
aay to be Tafna, a filly belonging to Count Lagrange, which 

ad been beaten three times this year. Backers were little more 
successful in the Triennial for two-year-olds, which followed. They 
made the very handsome, but very backward, Town Moor the first 
favourite. He is a ificent colt by Doncaster, and had cost 
1,000 guineas as a yearling. Errand Boy, who had run a good 
ird to Tristan and Angelina at Newmarket, was second favourite. 
Both these horses, as well as two others, were beaten by Kiihle- 
born, a colt by King of the Forest, who had been out several times 
before; but he only won the race by a neck, and if Town Moor, who 
ran second, had not been so green, the result would probably have 
been different. The last race of the day was chiefly noticeable for 
a@ very nasty accident. As the horses were half way up the straight, 
one of them swerved, and, cannoning against another, knocked it 
down. It was a horrible-looking fall, for the horses were racing at 
their best pace, and the falling horse appeared to roll over its 
jockey ; but, although very severely shaken, the poor boy is said 
to have escaped any serious injury. It was an unpleasant ending 
to the day’s sport. 

We have already mentioned a good many defeats of favourites 

at the Ascot meeting, but one of the greatest surprises was in 


the first race of the Thursday. Odds were laid on Discord, 
who had been bought in for 5,000 guineas at auction at New- 
market in the spring, after a genuine bid of 4,500 guineas 
had been made for him. Petronel, more heavily penalized, was 
the second favourite, and 20 to 1 was laid against Cipolata. 
Some little mistake had been made in these calculations, for the 
despised Cipolata won easily by two lengths. She had been un- 
placed in the One Thousand, but she had won four races out of 
six last year. The beating that she now gave to Petronel, who 
was fourth, more than made up for her advantage in the weights, 
and if this running were true, it would make her out a trifle the 
better of the pair, at weight for sex. Elizabeth, the winner of the 
One Thousand, won the next race, with 12 lbs. extra on her back. 
She is a nice mare, and has improved since she came out in the 
spring. The following race was the most important two-year-old 
contest of the meeting. We have already noticed the Biennial of 
the Tuesday, in which Sir Charles had beaten Angelina. This pair 
was to run again in The New Stakes, and among other opponents 
they were to meet Tristan, a colt which had beaten Angelina in 
the Breeders’ Plate at Newmarket. He had already won four races 
this spring, and he was now made a strong first favourite. In the 
actual race, the previous running of Tristan and Angelina was 
proved to have been pretty accurate: but Sir Charles turned out 
to be the best of the trio, as he won by three-quarters of a length. 
He had seemed to be beaten as they were running in, but he 
struggled on in a very game and courageous manner. So far, he 
has performed better than any other two-year-old this season, and 
he is engaged in the Derby, the St. Leger, and the Grand Prix de 
Paris of next year. He is a powerful colt, and when he gallops 
has remarkably fine action with his quarters and hind legs, bringing 
the latter forward in the manner which is so characteristic of 
first-rate racehorses. So far, he is the best public performer of 
the season among the two-year-olds, and he has already been 
backed for next year's Derby at 10 to 1 to win 6,000l. 
Only Isonomy, Chippendale, and Zut came out for the Ascot 
Cup, and Isonomy was made a tremendous favourite. He had 
won this race last year, as well as the Goodwood Cup and 
four other races, and he had won the Cambridgeshire the season 
before; but his last great performance had been in the Manchester 
Cup, a race which is rapidly increasing in importance. It is said 
that on the late occasion it was the most valuable handicap ever 
contested, and there had been a great deal of very heavy betting 
on the race. Twenty-one horses started; but, although Isonomy 
was carrying the crushing weight of 9 st. 12 lbs., he was 
victorious. Chippendale had already shown himself to be in 
excellent form this week, and Zut has grown into a very 
powerful horse. Chippendale is a very wiry light-fleshed horse, 
with enough bone, a plainish head, and a great deal of breeding; 
Isonomy is strong and compact, and so well formed that no 
honest critic could find a fault with him, although he is not 
what ladies call a pretty horse; and Zut is particularly strong, 
though somewhat heavy. Chippendale made the running, and 
kept the lead until approaching the grand stand, when Isonomy 
passed him, and won the race tolerably easily by a length. Zut 
ran well, all things considered, as he was only two or three 
lengths behind. ‘The All Aged Stakes was won ina canter by 
Valentino, the least fancied of all the three starters. He had 
run earlier in the afternoon, when he was second to Elizabeth, 
Although he does not show any extraordinary amount of quality, 
he is very long in front of the saddle. Rayon d'Or had no ditficulty 
in winning the Rous Memorial Stakes. The enormous Thunder- 
stone was second. At first sight one imagines that this big beast 
could carry 16st. to hounds, but at a second glance one wonders 
how he can manage to carry himself. The Viridis colt, which ran 
third, cost the respectable sum of 2,100 guineas as a yearling, but 
he has not yet won a race. The last race of the day, the St. 
James's Palace Stakes, appeared to be the greatest certainty of 
the whole week. The Derby winner, Bend Or, was to be opposed 
by what was considered a field of very moderate quality, and 3 to 
1 was laid on his chance. He won his race, but not until his 
backers had received a good fright ; for Fernandez, who had been 
nowhere in the Derby, ran within a head of him, after a very hard 
race, to the very great astonishment of all concerned. About 20 
to 1 might have been obtained about Fernandez before the race, 
but it would have been well to have remembered that he had won 
the Craven Stakes very handsomely in the early spring, and that 
he is own brother to Isonomy. Handicappers are likely to remem- 
ber him for the future. 

There was an interesting race on the Friday for a Triennial, 
between Zealot and Muncaster. Half-a-dozen other horses ran, but 
20 to I was offered against either of them, while only 5 to 4 
was laid against each of the first-named pair. Muncaster had 
7 lbs. the best of the weights, but his jockey was riding for the 
tirst time in public. From the distance, it was as good a race as 
ever was seen, and Muncaster just managed to win by a head, the 
nearest of the rest of the field being a couple of lengths away. 
Twenty-three horses ran for the Wokingham Stakes, which was 
won by Captain Machell’s Warrior. Then came the Alexandra 
Plate, tor which Thurio was the favourite. This horse was known 
to be in great form this season, as he had already won five races, 
including a walk over. The race for the Alexandra Plate, however, 
did not turn out such a certainty as was expected, for Ruperra, 
against whom 20 to I was laid, ran Thurio toa head. If backers 
congratulated themselves on just escaping disaster in the Alex- 
andra Plate, they paid dearly for it in the Hardwicke Stakes, 
which immediately followed. For this race they laid 2 to 1 with 
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great confidence upon Rayon d'Or, who ran in a very currish 
manner when challenged by Exeter, and lost the race by a head. 
Capuchin, who had won the second race of the meeting, won also 
the last race but one. Charibert maintained his reputation for 
speed over short courses by beating Phénix in a canter for the 
Queen's Stand Plate. 32,380/. had now been run for during the 
week, and a rather indifferent Ascot meeting was brought to a 
close. The racing, except on the Friday, had been moderate ; 
there had been no royal procession; there had been mourning in 
the royal enclosure and mourning among backers, and there had 
been one wet day. 


REVIEWS. 


HIGDEN’S POLYCHRONICON.* 


TP IIE elaborate work by Ranulf Higden of Chester, of which 

seven volumes have now appeared under the editorship, first 
of Professor Babington, and then of Dr. Lumby, cannot be rated 
high as an historical authority, at any rate for the period com- 
prised in them. But its indirect value is great. It shows us 
the extent of the geographical and historical knowledge pos- 
sessed by an intelligent and well-instructed man in the days of 
Edward IIL, and what manner of mental food was consumed 
by readers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, during which 
the Polychronicon attained to a high degree of popularity. 
About twenty-four years after Higden’s death, John Trevisa, 
Vicar of Berkeley and Canon of Westbury, translated it into 
English for the benefit of his patron Lord Berkeley ; and at some 
time between 1432 and 1450 another English version was made 
by an unknown hand. It is not wonderful that the Polychronicon 
should have been popular. It contained a great deal of information, 
some of it of a rather apocryphal character, about foreign 
countries ; aud it gave a connected account of English history 
which, if not always satisfactory to our modern views, is at any 
rate eminently readable, except indeed for being conveyed in what 
Lord Berkeley and his chaplain Trevisa seem to have found very 
tough Latin—a fault which translators could remedy—and it 
interspersed the narrative with a sufficient number of pleasin 
marvels and miracles. Altogether, a gentleman who had master 
the Polychronicon would possess a large stock of general infor- 
mation, and a fair provision of edifying or exciting stories, such 
as would help to solace the enforced leisure of knights and squires 
in the dreary winter days when 

we can neither hunt, nor ride 
A foray on the Scottish side. 

Higden moreover, though a compiler, is not altogether an un- 
critical one. He names his authorities; he sometimes gives two 
versions of events side by side, or corrects an error. He even com- 


pares two stories as to the death of Edmund Ironside, and gives 
the preference to one which—we quote from Trevisa’s translation— 
“sekerly semep like soop.” He points out that the legend which 
represents Eadric Streona as murdering Eadmund with intent to 
do the rival King Cnut a pleasure, and as being rewarded by im- 
mediate execution according to the precedent set by David with 
regard to the slayer of Saul, is irreconcilable with the statement, 
“quod communes chronic tradunt,” that Cnut, after his rival’s 
death, gave Mercia to Kadric, and acted on many important occa- 
sions by his advice, “quod profecto stare non posset si Edricum 

rius excapitasset.” This exercise of the critical faculty seems to 

ave been thought somewhat audacious and irreverent, as in one 
of the English versions a note, attributed to Trevisa, is added, to 
show how the stories might be reconciled, and no imputation cast 
upon the veracity or accuracy of historians, For the comfort of 
our readers we modernize the spelling :— 

It might well stand that Canutus ... took counsel of Edricus ere 
Edricus wist that a should die, and did when Edricus was dead as 
Edricus had ycounselled while a was alive, and so the stories might stand, 
and none withsay other, and so it is more seemly than [to] say that writers 
of stories be false. 


We see that historical criticism is not so modern an art as we 
sometimes suppose. 

The volume before us begins and ends with what the newspapers 
call “obituary notices.” At the outset we have the death of Oda, 
Archbishop of Canterbury; at the end, that of one Johannes de 
‘Temporibus, or “John of Tymes,” as the fifteenth-century trans- 
lator Anglicizes him. In or about the year when King Stephen 
besieged Oxford—i.e., about 1142—“ Johannes de Temporibus, qui 
vixerat trescentis sexaginta uno annis et armiger magni Karoli 
extiterat, obiit.”. That winter, we know, was a bitter one—every 
child’s history tells how the Empress Matilda, all clad in white, 
passed unseen out of the beleaguered city of Oxford, and over the 


frozen Thames—and no doubt it carried off that ancient man, 
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John of Times. Still one feels incredulous about the antediluvian 
length of days ascribed to this worthy. Life, at least among the 
laity, was as a rule so short in the Middle Ages that any man who 
managed to survive threescore seems to have been at once credited 
with some remarkable number of years. Thus the elder Hugh le 
Despenser, whom an examination of dates shows to have been 


| really only sixty-four when he was hanged, is commonly spoken of 


as @ nonagenarian. The exaggeration must of course be much 
greater in the case of John de Temporibus ; and we shall not per- 
haps be far wrong if we guess him to have been a centenarian, 
whose age was more than tripled by the popular imagination, so 
as to throw his youth back into the misty and romantic days 
of Charles the Great. It is unfortunate that Higden gives no 
hint of his nationality, whether German or French, or of the place 
of his death. 

John of Times has Jed us away from the editor's introduction, 
which by rights we should have considered first. J)r. Lumby’s 
introduction to this volume is, however, little more than a useful 
summary of the contents, with critical notes to supplement 
or correct [igden’s narrative. Professor Babington has already 
told us all that is known of Higden and his translators, and 
a compilation such as the Polychronicon does not require an 
elaborate preface to every successive volume. We wonder, 
however, that Dr. Lumby should have made no comment 
upon the interesting fact that Higden gives the story of the 
Etheling William having threatened to yoke Englishmen to the 
plough like oxen, and cites as his authority “ Willelmus,” pre- 
sumably of Malmesbury. “Insuper et ille Willelmus regis 
primogenitus palam comminatus fuerat Anglis quod, si ali- 
quando dominium super eos acciperet, quasi boves ad aratrum 
trahere [eos] faceret.” The editor merely adds a footnote 
to say that this is “not found in Willelmus.” It will be re- 
membered that the same story occurs in the so-called Bromton’s 
Chronicle, and that the same authority is cited, though in no 
known copy of William of Malmesbury can it be found. Mr. 
Freeman has rejected the story, both as being improbable in itself 
and as resting on no good authority; but its occurrence in Higden, 
a careful and laborious compiler, who evidently wrote with William 
of Malmesbury at his elbow, somewhat strengthens the evidence 
in favour of its authenticity. 

We think, too, that Dr. Lumby might with advantage have dis- 
tinguished more clearly between what is peculiar to Higden and 
what we already know from other authorities. Thus the editor, 
speaking of King Eadgar, says:—“ There can be no doubt that 
there must have been many good qualities in a monarch who, 
with so much said against him, found some one to write an 
epitaph such as is preserved on p. 22.” From the expression “ pre- 
served,” one would expect to find something peculiar to Higden ; 
whereas the epitaph, as Dr. Lumby himself points out, is quoted 
from Henry of Huntingdon. So, a few lines further down, we 
read :—‘‘ The fall of the floor of the house where Dunstan was 
presiding at the Council of Calne is called by Higden a miracle, 
though perhaps it was only an accident.” But Higden was simply 
copying from William of Malmesbury, who both in his Gesta 
Regum and his Vita §. Dunstant — the term miraculum to 
this event. In the same page Dr. Lumby, we think, slightly im- 
proves upon a statement of his author. “It is interesting,” he 
remarks, ‘‘ to note that the old name of the district now known 
as Harewood in Yorkshire was Warewell or Werwell.” Now 
when we turn to Higden we do not find, any more than in his 
authority, William of Malmesbury, any mention of Yorkshire. 
The words are simply “in silva de Warewelle, que Harewode 
dicitur.” Trevisa introduces the idea of one being an older name 
than the other—* pe wode of Werwelle, pat now hatte Hor- 
wode”—but even he does not name the shire. As far as Higden’s 
words go, they might equally be cited to prove that there was 
once a Harewood near Wherwell in Hampshire—a more likely 
locality for the hunting of a West-Saxon king. The wood, wherever 
it was, ismadethescene of the mythical murder of A2thelwald for his 
fair wife's sake. Mr. Freeman has gone laboriously into the dif- 
ferent versions of this story, pointing out that, while William of 
Malmesbury lays the scene at ‘“* Warewelle,” with the addition 
(in one MS. only) “ que vocatur Harewoode,” Gaimar places it at 
some nameless locality on the road from Sarum to York. This 
no doubt gives a colour to the theory that Harewood in Yorkshire 
was meant; but, as the story stands in William and in his copyist 
Higden, there is not a hint of the journey to York, which forms 
an important part of the Gaimar legend. In one of the editor's 
notes we also find a remark which we think requires some modifi- 
cation. Contesting the conjectural derivation of Clito from xderds, 
he observes: —“ So little was known of Greek at the time when 
this title was most common that the derivation appears doubtful.” 
Now into the question whether the derivation be good or bad we 
will not enter, but assuredly’ the medieval writers were not so 
ignorant of Greek words as to give this particular objection any 
weight. Dr. Lumby must have forgotten the title of Basi- 
leus used by the English Kings, that of Diarcha (dvdpyns) 
assigned by Osbern to Eadgar, in the days when he reigned 
simultaneously with his brother Eadw'g, and the frequert in- 
terpolation of Greek words, used apparently only to display learn- 
ing, in the Latin of medieval writers such as Orderic. On 


this subject we need only refer him to the Glossary in the 
| Memorials of S. Dunstan, and to Canon Stubbs’s interesting re- 


marks in the preface. However little real knowledge of the Greek 
language there may have been, still when we find ovoma (épaya), 
pneuma, bratthea (8paxéa), cauma, pertergia, entole, aporia, steme 
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mate doce—and these do not exhaust the list—all introduced into 
one not very long Epistola ad Eadyarum regem from the monastery 
of S. Genevieve at Paris, we must admit that medieval scholars 
were capable of making a considerable show of Greek words. 

The value of this edition of Higden is much enhanced by the 
two translations interleaved with the Latin original. The 
student of philology has here the genuine text of Trevisa, not 
the comparatively modernized version printed by Caxton. Side b 
side with it, he has the anonymous translation of the fifteent 
century, which has never before been printed. Interesting as this 
second version is in its way, there can be no hesitation in award- 
ing the palm, both as a translation and as an English composition, 
to the older version. Professor Babington has indeed remarked 
somewhat severely upon Trevisa’s deficiencies as a translator, but 
the present volume does not appear to contain many glaring faults ; 
for the state of utter confusion in which we find the poetical 
epitaphs on Eadgar and Henry I. may be partly due to tran- 
scribers. It is possible, too, that there may be some omission in 
the statement that “ Lanfrank ... despisede pe smokynge and 
schillynge [sic] speche of mysbeleved men.” ‘The original has, 
“mundi fumos et ampullata gentilium eloquia.” The whuvle 
passage shows how Trevisa was puzzled by a long, involved, and 
ornate sentence, and how he broke it up into short, direct, and 
disconnected phrases. When however we find in another passage 
“ omnis copia plenis effulsit cornibus” rendered as “ everiche grove 
schoon wip horten treen and oper tren ful of fruyt,” we cannot 
but suspect that Trevisa did not understand his original, and 
therefore substituted something that he thought would make sense. 
But we will not undertake to criticize his translation, especially as, 
in his dialogue between himself and Lord Berkeley, he reveals a 
dread of carping critics, and has to be consoled by his patron with 
the reflection that “ Clerks know well enoagh that no sinful man 
doth so well that he ne might do better, nor make so good a trans- 
lation that it ne might be better.” At any rate his English is 
racy and vigorous, and his occasional comments upon his au- 
thor are so characteristic that one wishes there were more of 
them. Thus, upon Oda’s becoming a monk, because all his prede- 
cessors in the Archbishopric had been monks, he observes :— 

Odo was lewdliche [i.e. ignorantly] i-meoved perfore to make hym a 
monk, ffor Crist, ne non of alle his postles, was nevere monk nor frere. 
The same anticipation of Protestantism may be traced in his 
remark, with his somewhat sour prayer, on the death of Patricius 
or Paternus, the monk of Cologne, who, refusing to leave his 
burning monastery, “ zelo martyrii combustus est ” :— 


In bat doynge Paternus the monk semeP a lewed goost, bat koupe not 


knowe pe cause and pe circumstaunce of verray martirdom; for bere is | 


no verrey matirdom bot it be by meynteninge of trupe and wipstondynge 
‘of wrong and of synne. Bote God graunte, 3if itis in his wille, pat Paternus 
be nou3t i-dampned for his blynde devocioun. 

When, in the account of the battle of Lincoln, he comes to the 
jingling description, taken from Henry of Huntingdon, of one 
of the Earls on King Stephen’s side, as “ Baccho devotus, Marti 
an, vino redolens, bello insolens,” Trevisa displays his classical 

ore :— 

Poetes feynep a god of wyn, and clepeb hym Bachus, and anober of 
bataile, and clepeb hym Mars; and so for bespeche....he patis nou3t 
worb in batayle is unknowen to Mars. 
— is mistaken in applying this description to the Earl of 
Albemarle. In Henry of Huntingdon it belongs to a “consul,” 
who, as Mr. Freeman observes, “seems to have been too dis- 
reputable to be named,” and whom Canon Stubbs supposes to have 
been the Earl of Warren. 

The later and anonymous translator has prudently left all pieces 
of poetry in their original obscurity, and must either have worked 
from an abridged copy, or else have unblushingly omitted what- 
ever he found too hard. He gives no glosses, and writes in a 
Latinized jargon which Professor Babington thinks can hardly 
represent spoken English of any period. His philological value 
therefore is far below that of Trevisa, but by sticking closely to 
the Latin he sometimes—not always—succeeds in being more 
accurate than his less servile predecessor. One little touch helps 
us to the conjecture that he wasan Oxford man. Higden writes :— 
“‘ Mortuo Canuto facta est apud Oxoniam magna altercatio de regni 
successione.” The anonymous translator renders this:— Canutus 
the kyng dedde, agrete altercacion was hade for the succession at 
the universitie of Oxenforde.” This looks like the interpolation of 
an Oxford student, anxious to exalt the antiquity of his University. 

In an appendix we have a third translation of chapters xv.-xxvi. 
of Book VI., taken from a copy of Trevisa, but evidently the 
work ofa later hand. It is from this that we have quoted the attempt 
to reconcile the discrepancies in the accounts of Eadric Streona. We 
must refer cur readers to the preface for an explanation of the 
— origin of this fragment, which in language seems to stand 

tween the original Trevisa and the anonymous translator. 


MEMORIALS OF HUGUENOT PERSECUTION.* 


WE recently had occasion, in reviewing two new Histories of 
the Huguenots, by an American and an English author re- 
spectively, to dwell on the fact that the decisive moments in the 
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fate of French Protestantism are to be found in the period which 
preceded the actual Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Not only 
may it bo said with truth that few autocrats have ever had so 
favourable an opportunity as Louis XIV. of making a nation great 
and prosperous by union, but, as Ranke has shown in a masterly 
chapter of his French History, there was a time when the King 
seemed very near to a recognition of the opportunity. But it 
d by, like so many of those golden chances of peace and re- 
conciliation which religious history records as hopelessly lost ; and, 
doubtless partly owing to Huguenot rigidity, the Charenton Synod 
proved something worse than a failure. The King was exasper- 
ated by the collapse of his politic notions; and yet Protestant 
prisoners had afterwards to submit to be taunted with the fact 
that their ministers had not absolutely rejected the possibility of 
reunion. Meanwhile it is not gz ory J that the period in the 
history of French Protestantism which has impressed itself most 
—— upon the minds of natives as well as foreigners should 
that in which persecution appears at its climax, and _ resistance 

in almost its last extreme of passive helplessness. The actual 
extreme was after that fierce flicker of the flame which is known 
as the Revolt of the Camisards. For the popular ear both these 
terrible passages of an Iliad of woes have once for all found their 
historical utterance. Literary genius has rarely given expression 
to more overwhelming charges than those which, in one of the 
best known parts of his great work, Michelet brings against the 
almost obsolete idol of his country’s admiration—the age of 
Louis XIV. If at less length, he has certainly not narrated with 
less force the dreary fifth act of the tragedy, which was performed 
in the reign of that supposed good easy squire of dames, Louis XV. 
Who shall say how much the sarcasm and the pathos of the most 
brilliant of modern French historians has done towards confirming 
principles and hardening prejudices which the political conflict 
now in progress in France has made more manifest than ever ? 
Michelet’s robust conviction as to the diabolical nature of Jesuitism 


nérale et documents | ing the 


must no doubt be to many a sufficient reason for distrusting the 

| spirit of his narrative. But one of his many resemblances to Mr. 
| Carlyle lies in the respect which, imaginative as he is, he pays to 
| his facts; and nowhere has he been more conscientious with regard 
_ to them than in his account of the religious persecutions of the 
| seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. At the close of his thir- 
teenth volume, after telling the awful story of the troubles which 
| more immediately preceded and followed the Revocation, he takes 
care in a note to cite his authorities, which, as is well known, are 
| remarkably numerous, and in part altogether beyond suspicion. 
| And so again, when in a later volume he has to treat of those half- 
forgotten barbarities which more than complete the second century 
of Huguenot sufferings, he thinks it well to remind his readers 
that the “legends” to which he refers are only “ too true.” It is 
remarkable that, to the already abundant evidence which Michelet 
had at his command, the present year should have in two 
instances added fresh proofs of a startling directness; and 
that from both of these one of his most paradoxical assertions 
should have received strong confirmation. The two publications 
to which we desire now to direct attention certainly attest the 
twofold statement that among the French Protestants the women 
were the worst persecuted, and that they were notwithstand- 
ing, on the whole, the most courageous and the most enduring 
adherents of the prohibited faith. While one of these volumes 
contains the mutually corroborative experiences of two typical 
confesseuses of the Revocation period, to whom it was at least 
given to tell how they had suffered, the other brings to light a testi- 
mony, literally raked together out of the dust of the dungeon, 
concerning the tribulations of a later generation of Huguenot 
women. 

Blanche Gamond, a native of Saint-Paul Trois-Chiteaux (an 
episcopal city till the time of the Revolution), and Jeanne Ter- 
rasson of Die (likewise a town in Dauphiné) were both, at a 
date not much later than that of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, victims of one of the most cruel forms, and of probably 
the most cruel agent, of the persecutions. After having under- 
gone imprisonment in the basse-fosse of a dungeon at Grenoble, 
without having been brought to abjure their faith, they were 
transferred to the hospital of Valence, then under the direction 
of “La Rapine,” and commonly called—as indeed afterwards was 
at least one similarly managed institution—after his name. 
There is no reason to consider Michelet’s general description 
of French hospitals in the seventeenth century exaggerated ; 
they were doubtless very much like what English prisons, were 
in the eighteenth. The Valence hospital, however, was regarded 
/as exceptional even of its kind, on account of its speculative 
director, who, according to one witness, was wont to inquire, 
when desirous of intimidating his victims, “Do you make no 
account of the fact that in less than three years sixty persons 
have died in this establishment?” The Catholic orphans 
and others of whom he took ch had no reason to love 
him; but as regards the Protestant women who were con- 
signed to his care in order that he might become their convertisseur, 
it was his deliberate design, and the design of those who gave 
them over to him, that the hospital should -be a hell upon 
earth. To judge from the narratives of these two witnesses, 
Michelet has exaggerated little or nothing in his account of 
the character of Henri Guichard, alias the Sieur d'Hérapine, 
alias La Rapine tout court—probably the worst rascal as well as 
| the most brutal gaoler of his time. In the end, notwithstand- 

rotection extended to him by the prelate who had 
established him at Valence (Daniel de Cosnac, Bishop of that 
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diocese, and afterwards Archbishop of Aix, whose hope it had 
once been to play a leadi in the reconciliation, of 
England to Rome), he had to give up his Bom and stand his 
trial on a long series of es; but his ultimate fate is un- 
known, As tyrants have always other tyrants, pettier but not 
less cruel, under them, so there was at Valence a “ seconde Rapine, 
nommée Marie,” a sister who filled the place of matron in the 
hospital. Her task in the way of conversion was to head the 
assaults of the Catholic upon the Protestant women with foul 
words and cruel blows. It is some satisfaction to learn that she, 
too, was at last overtaken by disgrace and dismissal. 

The value of the narratives betore us is, however, not confined to 
the accounts which they give of the details—often revolting, and 
always painful—of a peculiarly atrocious system of persecution. 
Tlanche Gamond, who was taken prisoner when trying to leave 
the country in the company of her brother (who contrived to 
escape), is the more diffuse and elaborate of the two writers; 
her narrative of her own attempted escape from prison, to which 
she was drag back more dead than alive, is as dramatic as 
that of her interview with her mother—who clearly had not held 
out like the heroic daughter—is full of pathos. In the end she 
was ransomed after about eighteen months’ imprisonment, and 
made her way to Switzerland, where with her parents she sub- 
sisted on charity, first at Geneva and then at Bern. It was here 
that she drew up the narrative of the sufferings undergone by 
her when a young woman “of about twenty-one years,” and 
certified (in 1696) to the narrative which Jeanre Terrasson had 
three years before written of her contemporaneous experiences in 
the basses fosses of Grenoble and at “ La Rapine.” The latter nar- 
rative had hitherto, unlike that of Blanche Gamond, which ap- 
peared in 1867 in the Transactions of a French Society, re- 
_ mained altogether unknown. Its writer, a married woman at the 
time of her imprisonment, had stood firm among the terrors of the 
dragonnades of 1685, when her husband’s courage had given way. 
“Travétie en homme,” Jeanne, in whose narrative there is a 
certain simplicity which is wanting in that of Blanche, re- 
mained “in retreat,’ wandering from house to house at night- 
time even in the dead of winter, for the space of a whole 
year. Then, when notwithstanding the terrible penalties pro- 
claimed against all who should dare to leave the country—for 
men the galleys, and for women to be shorn and to be im- 
prisoned for life—she was attempting to escape, she too was 
taken near Grenoble, and consigned to her doom. The head- 
shaving the r creature escaped by accident, and with a 
thankful heart :—“ J’eus par 1a bien sujet de reconnaitre de plus 
en plus que nos ennemis ne peuvent pas nous éter un cheveu de 
notre téte sans la permission de Dieu, qui lia les mains 4 ces miens 
ennemis, et fit qu’ils m’oubliérent parmi toutes les autres qui furent 
rasées.” All the other cruelties and indignities native to the 
place, including blows and buffets, vermin, filth, starvation, 
useless labour and Sunday labour, she had to undergo. Her 
husband’s visits, encouraged by La Rapine so long as he thought 
they might contribute to her conversion, were succeeded by the 
news of his death; and in addition to the horrors of the present 
there was .the fear of an even more terrible future—the 
threat of that deportation to America which the persecuted 
Protestants feared more than perpetual imprisonment, in some in- 
stances more even than death, at home. Like Blanche Gamond, 
she made an unsuccessful attempt to escape, and, like her, was at 
last released by the Royal decree which permitted the ransoming 
of unconverted prisoners. She, too, found a refuge in hospitable 
Geneva, and afterwards at Bern. Two of her sisters, she writes, 
had likewise reached those “ happy regions”; a third was still 
lingering in France, chiefly because she was unable to take her 
children with her. 

What, perhaps, is most striking in these memoirs is the 
apparent impossibility to their writers of discovering any 
common point of contact between the views of a confesseuse 
and those of a convertisseur. Neither of them is a woman of 
superior intellect ; Blanche Gamond, in particular, seems to apply 
no reasonable measure of comparison even to her sufferings, and 
complains of the lack of bouillon or of the inopportune offer 
of an egg in much the same strain in which she resents barbarous 
inhumanities. But both she and Jeanne Terrasson are up to a 
certain point skilful controversialists as well as ardent enthusiasts ; 
there they stop, resorting to vituperative invective which explains, 
if it does not excuse, some of the sufferings inflicted upon them. 
On the other hand, the converting zeal of their captors and gaolers, 
of the prison priests, of the prison surgeon, even of their more 
liberal-minded friends, seems all on the same level, mixing up 
certainty as to the truth of the Roman Catholic faith in the naivest 
fashion with a conviction of the expediency of adopting it. In the end 
the conflict reduces itself to one between force and stubbornness ; 


the former succeeds in pushing the confesseuse into the “‘ temple’ 


des idoles”; the latter persists in regarding these forced attend- 
ances as “ le plus grand péché que j’aye commis en a vie.” Such 
interiors of the seventeenth century open to us a moral and intel- 
lectual world to which ogr eyes have grown strange. 

But what is to be said of another interior which maintained 
itself in France several years beyond the middle of the 
eighteenth century? Near Aigues Mortes, a few miles from 
Nimes—the city which gave birth to a Protestant French 
Prime Minister, and where, we believe, to this day it is thought 
hazardous to put Meyerbeer’s Huguenots upon the stage—stands, 
as some of our readers may remember, a round tower, said to have 
been began by St. Louis and finished by Philip the Bold. This 


tower long served for the confinement of Protestant prisoners, but 
after the escape thence of the Camisard Abraham Mazel, with 
sixteen companions, it was only employed for the confinement of 
less dangerous convicts—women arrested for having attended 
“ religious assemblies.” It was not till the year 1767—just 
twenty-six years after the young King Frederick II. of Prussia 
had, probably under the inspiration of Voltaire, requested from 
Louis XV. the liberation of the religious prisoners in the Tower— 
that the Marshal Prince de Beauvau, on the occasion of a journey 
of military inspection, obtained permission to release three or four 
of the incarcerated women, and took the liberty, in the name of 
justice and humanity, to liberate all that remained, fourteen in 
number, We now learn from M. Sagnier, whose researches 
enable him to give a yearly list of the females confined in 
the Tower, that the earliest known of these imprisonments 
dates as far back as 1708. In 1746, four years after King 
Frederick had made his appeal, there were forty prisoners in the 
Tower; and, in 1750, when an active raid was made upon the 
Protestant assemblies in Lower Languedoc, a fresh batch was added. 
A few years earlier we find an instance of an old woman, of the 
age of seventy-seven, being placed there. In her case small hope of 
conversion can have been entertained. But in no instance was any 
release granted till after a declaration of abjuration had been signed 
—a significant comment upon the sophism with which the Intendant 
of Languedoc had replied to the communication of the King of 
Prussia’s request. ‘* You are aware,” he writes, unconsciously 
repeating Lord Burghley’s defence of Queen Elizabeth’s persecution 
of the Catholics, “ that the real crime for which the prisoners are 
punished was that of having ‘ gone counter to the ordinance of 
the King,’” 

It is of some of these “ political” prisoners that a series of 
memorials have recently come to light, more touching in their 
mute appeal than all the biblical eloquence of Blanche Gamond 
or the psalmody of the minister’s sister, Jeanne Terrasson. Dur- 
ing the clearing away last August of a quantity of obstructions 
from the loopholes of the great room in the Tower which served 
as the prison-in-chief, “great was the surprise” of the officer 
who had directed it to find among the rubbish a piece of 
ancient coarse cloth matting, from out of which he drew 
forth two women’s shoes, one of a young girl, three children’s 
shoes of different sizes, some playing-cards, conjectured to have 
belonged to the soldiers on guard, “a pewter spoon, some pots- 
herds, and some fragments of letters.” Owing to the acci- 
dent of their being covered by the thick matting, all these 
articles had been preserved notwithstanding wind and weather. 
The fragments of letters are now printed. They are only 
four in number. Three are written or dictated by a husband 
to the address of his wife in the Tower, in the years 1730 and 
1731. He prays for her day and night; and he is intriguing 
to the best of his ability to | Fem about her release. She has, 
by M. Sagnier’s researches, been identified as a daughter of most 
respectable parents,and the wife of a most respectable husband, 
at Nimes. She had been baptized a Catholic, but her family 
had remained true to its Protestant traditions; and so, though 
the mother of four children of whom the youngest was a baby 
of a few months, she had gone to listen to a sermon delivered 
to the faithful in the Mas des Crottes near the city. The as- 
sembly was surprised; and her fate wasto have her head shaved 
and to be imprisoned in the Tower. Twelve years and seven 
months afterwards, having abjured the errors of Calvin, she was 
released. The fourth fragment is dated 1730, and is written by 
a mother-in-law to her son’s wife, who had given birth toa child 
in the Tower. The mother-in-law sends with her congratula- 
tions and prayers some linen, and a bench and a board for a 
bed. The young wife, who had been taken during her preg- 
nancy in the Mas des Crottes, has been identified as belonging 
to a well-to-do family of Protestant antecedents; but she had 
been married to her husband, a master-miller, according to the 
Catholic rites. She remained in prison for twelve years and six 
months, at the end of which she too abjured the errors of 
Luther and Calvin. Though the Tour de Constance has yielded 
only a few and simple secrets, yet the history of its sorrows 
may, like these poor letters themselves, be sufficiently re- 
constructed from fragments to remind us of its gloomy 
significance. 


HODGE AND HIS MASTERS.* 


wrt should an agricultural labourer be called, generically, 

“Hodge”? ‘There is good reason for calling a sailor 
“Jack”; it is as likely as not to be his actual, if not his bap- 
tismal, name; but if any one has ever known, seen, or heard of 
a man on a farm who answered to the name of Hodge, his experi- 
ence is more extensive than our own. The word is, or is supposed 
to be, an abbreviation of “ Roger,’ than which no ordinary 
Christian name is less familiar in the agricultural districts, Pro- 
bably the nickname is taken as representing, both in type and 
sound, the ideal labourer as he is exhibited by contemporary art ; 
an unlovely combination of a pig and a scarecrow, vacuous and 
grinning in the earlier stages of his life, haggard and hideous as he 
falls to pieces at last. It is perhaps by an excusable concession to 
the popular taste for caricature and slang that Mr. Jefferies has 


* Hodge and his Masters. By Richard Jefferies, Author of “The Game- 
keeper at Home,” &c. 2 vols, London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1880. 
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edopted this stupid designation in the title of his book ; but, if he 
chooses thus to provoke a prejudice against him on the part of 
reviewers whom his former works had certainly predisposed in 
his favour, it is entirely his own fault. Weare bound, however, 


to add that he has done his best, and that very well, to teach 
the towu-bred readers of the Standard, through the papers | 


now collected in these volumes, who and what the “ Hodge ” 
of their satire is in actual life. 


The correctness of the assumption can easily be tested by any 
one who will watch him laying a hedge, or trimming one, and 
will then ask his leave to take a turn for a yard or two at the same 
work, by way of experiment. Or he is imagined to be clumsy and 
shambling, with no particular control over his arms and legs. 
It happens that just now there has been a fair average fall— 
perhaps rather above the average—of oak timber going on; and 
it would be easy to put on the climbing irons, and try a match with 
Hodge the younger as he goes up to fasten the rope. Only it might 
be desirable to test the irons first; because, in the event of a break- 
age at twenty feet up, it might not be so easy for the critical 
amateur to fall straight, and be ready, after nothing worse than a 
fortnight or so of sprained ankle, to try another tree before the 
fellivg was over. 

Mr. Jetleries's book appears very opportunely at a time when it 
is especially necessary to clear away the mass of nonsense which 
has been talked and written about * Hodge” and his fellows. Lord 
Henry Sydney—or was it Lord Valentine ?—fought valiantly, but 
vainly, in our early youth to secure for them official recognition as 
the “ peasantry,” and was fain after all to write down “labourers” 
in the place of the nobler title. So therefore must we; but as 
the “ labourer” bids fair to become what the “ peasant ” never was, 
one of Lord Sherbrooke’s “masters,” it is time that the public 
should educate itself about him, besides proceeding (with or with- 
out by-laws) in the work of educating him. Hodge and his 
Masters is a valuable contribution to the practical literature of 
country life. On the whole, this series of papers may be described 
as including all the varieties of work and circumstance which are 
exhibited under the general designation of farming. That any 
such variety exists may ke a revelation to some persons, who 


imagine a “ farmer” to be very much the same sort of person, with | 
very much the same work to do, whether he lives in Lincolnshire | 


or on Salisbury Plain; whether he grows cabbageson the Essex Flats, 
hops and cider in Herefordshire, or nothing at all on a heavy clay soil 
during the late melancholy series of wet seasons. To the large class 
of professional and business men whose escape from London is 
limited toa few weeksat the same recurring season, usually in August 
or September, the variety of Mr. Jetferies’s descriptions will make 
his book very pleasant reading. They are perhaps familiar with 
harvest-time and the inland and sea-side aspects of the later summer, 
while they have not seen the apple-blossom or gathered a straw- 
berry for thirty years. Nor will country readers themselves find 
very much less to learn. It is not a paradox to say that a thorough 
rustic, whether master or*man, knows very little of the country. 
He knows his own country, it is true; hi§ tether is a little longer 
and a little more flexible than that of the season-ticker holder in 
his shuttle-like passage from office to villa and back; but outside 
the ways of his own neighbourhood he has no experience. He is 
not, indeed, as utterly adscriptus glebe as was his grandfather, 
who never in his life was further from home than the county 
town, when he was summoned as a juryman or witness to the 
Assizes; but the change is very gradual, and his more erratic 
movements are governed by the excursion train. 

The labourer’s “ masters,” in the sense in which Mr. Jefferies 
uses the term, represent the whole order of the country life in 
which he works for his wages. His immediate employer, the 
tenant-farmer, of course fills the largest space in the picture; but 
the peer, the squire, the parson, the banker, lawyer, and editor— 
though, unless the cversight is our own, by a singular omission, not 
the doctor—have all their places in the hierarchy by which the 
life of “Hodge” is ruled. These sketches are of varying merit; 
but we have marked the paper headed “County Court Day ” as 
one drawn with especial vigour and etlect. It is perhaps only fair 
to state that the author has written generally with attention to 
accuracy in details; though the admission is more than he 
deserves at the hands of his critics when he deliberately chooses 
to scandalize them in his very first line: —“The doorway of the 
Jason Inn at Woolbury.” What farmer, in or out of “the 
Farmers’ Parliament,” ever heard of such a sign, or would have the 
faintest notion of what the writer could have got into his head ? 
The Dissenting minister, if he were consulted, might possibly rub 
up his tradit‘ons of Puritan signs, and suggest a solution which, 
however unlikely, would not be absurd and impossible. We have 
a dim idea that there is an advertising hosier somewhere who calls 
his shop “ The Golden Fleece”; but he at any rate exhibits 
his classical learning in plain English. We must also take 
objection, as being not merely “ exceptional,” but exaggerated and 
unreal, to the sketch of “ Mademoiselle.” The daughter of the 
homely, rough country farmer may have been brought up to think 
herself a “lady”; she may have gone out as a governess; she may 
have lived as such “at the West End~; she may have worn very 
tine clothes, and travelled with a first-class ticket, and have “seen 
very grand people indeed occasionally,” in Belgravia, or its 
suburbs; and she may have come home to ask her father for 
money, and to give herself airs. But the picture presented to us, 
as a whole, is patchwork. Itis not socially true; and, instead of 
a contrast, the author has given us a contsediction. A girl of re- 


He is commonly supposed, we > 
are aware, to belong to the general class of “ unskilled labourers.” | 


fined mind may rise above her original surroundings; but this 
girl is not refined, and in real life she must have been either less 
good cr less “ grand ® than Mr. Jefferies has made her. 

Among Hodge's masters, the tenant-farmers, we are introduced 
to a large and diversified collection of portraits, taken, it may be 
presumed, more or less from life. The men are as various as the 
scenes in which their lot is cast, and the old order, as usual, is 
shown as giving place to the new. But one type of farmer will 
be searched for among his fellows in vain—that is, if anybody 
thinks it worth while to undertake the vain labour of searching 
for him. This is the “John Bull” of whose being we suppose 
that in the present generation Mr. Tenniel must be re- 
garded as the author, and who may ng once have 
existed otherwise than as the phantom which he is now. However 
this may be, the character and position of the occupier of land, 
always somewhat undefined, is now passing through an evident 
stage of transition. He is, and he is not, an independent trader. 
He does what he likes with his own, but what is his own may not 
be so easy to discover. He has been a good deal worried by Com- 
missioners of various kinds for the last half-century, and the result 
has left him in a generally unsettled state of mind. Formerly, the 
custom of leases for lives, and the number, in some parts of the 
country, of small freeholds had established a constant element in 
the farming class, which has been largely uprooted by the modern 
system of yearly agreements and the formation of purchased 
estates. The tenant at will is now almost as movable as his 
machinery, and the “ parishioner” as an institution bids fair to be 
speedily extiuct. Whether the furmer is or is not in his nature a 
Conservative is a political mystery which lies outside our province 
as literary reviewers. He is supposed to be a Churchman, but we 
believe that his Churchmanship has not generally reached the level 
of a voluntary Church rate, and perhaps might require some educa- 
tion if advancing legislative ingenuity should ever hit upon the 
analogous invention of a voluntary tithe. Such as he actually is 
now, Mr. Jefferies has carefully and often amusingly shown us from 
many different points of view. 

The concluding chapter of Hodge and his Masters is among the 
best bits in the book ; and, by a happy dramatic device, brings au 
the actors in the play at once before the audience at the fall of the 
curtain. “ Hodge’s Last Masters” are the Board of Guardians; 
and this authority, in its combined ex officio and elected elements, 
includes the peer, the squire, the parson, the farmer, and the 
townsman. The Board has met; and 
the master of the workhouse delivers his weekly report. One inmate, an 
ancient labourer, died that morning in the infirmary. The announcement 
is received with regretful exclamations, and there is a cessation of business 
for a few minutes. Some of the old farmers who knew the deceased recount 
their connexion with him, and how his family has lived in the parish as 
cottagers from time immemorial. A reminiscence of a grim joke that fell 
out forty years before, and of which the deceased was the butt, causes a 
grave smile, and then to business again. 


Mr. Jefferies knows too well the value of the “ infirmary” to the 
aged labourer to represent it as in any way a grievance or wrong 
that he should, as a rule, end his days there. But he knows also 
—and in a passage too long for quotation, which we commend to 
the attention of his readers, he has admirably described—the old 
man’s reluctance to leave his home, and the reasons which go far 
to justify it. He has certainly put an extreme case; and, in order 
to account for the aged labourer’s solitary lile in the cottage, he is 
obliged to describe him as entirely or in part the owner of it. This 
is, of course, the exception ; he would be more usually “ taken care 
of” in a well-filled, if not crowded, dwelling; and the cottage of 
poetry and sentiment, with its thatch and its woodbine, is not, as 
the author is careful to show, the ideal of sanitary reformers. He 
must “ go into the House ” :— 

At the workhouse the monotony weighed upon him. He used to think 
as he lay awake in bed that in the spring nothing should keep him in this 
place. He would take his discharge and go out, and borrow a hoe from 
somebody, and go and doa bit of work again, and be about in the fields. 
Lut the spring came, and the rain was ceaseless. 

The year went by, and he became more feeble :— 

In the infirmary the real benefit of the workhouse reached him. The 
food, the little luxuries, the attention, were far superior to anything he 
could possibly have had at home. But still it was not home. . . . The 
end came very slowly ; he ceased to exist by imperceptible degrees, like 
an oak-tree. . . . Hodge died; and the very gravedigger grumbled as 
he delved through the earth hard-bound in the iron frost, for it jarred his 
hand and might break his spade. The low mound will soon be level, and 
the place of his burial shall not be known. 


The concluding pages of Hodge and his Mastevs, from which these 
extracts are made, recall to us, in not unfavourable comparison, 
Faber’s poem on the “ Death of the Agricultural Labourer” ; 
and this, as those who know the poem will acknowledge, is no 
slight praise. 


RENOUF’S HIBBERT LECTUNRES.* 


HE trustees of the Hibbert fund heave no reason to regret the 
adoption of the advice that some portion of the resources at 
their disposal should be devoted to courses of lectures on the 
historical religions of the world. Nor can there be much doubt 
that no wiser decision could have been made than that which 
selected the ancient religions of India and Egypt for examination 
* The Hibbert Lectures, 1879.—Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 


Religion, as Illustrated by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. By P. Le Page 
Renouf. London: Williams & Norgate. 1880. 
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at the outset of the task thus taken in hand. But, in spite of the 
feelings of wonder and curiosity which the Nile Valley and its 
ple can never fail to awaken in all who are not destitute of 
the historical faculty, the lecturer who undertakes to deal with 
the civilization and religion of that mysterious land is placed in 
some measure at a@ disadvantage. The history of thought and 
belief among the Aryans of India is inextricably bound up with 
the history of thought and belief among the Aryans of Europe. 
Both belong to the same stock; the languages of both are closely 
allied; and both carried the germs, and perhaps more than the 
germs, of their civil polity, their ethics, and their religious faith 
from the common home of the race. We find among the former 
not only the names of gods worshipped by the latter, but the 
framework of the multitude of popular traditions which have had 
their fruit in the great harvest of Eastern and Western epic 
poetry. Professor Max Miiller might well say that, as offering 
opportunities for a real study of the genesis and growth of re- 
ligion, no country can be compared to India, and that the sacred 
books of the Hindus furnish for a study of religion in general the 
same peculiar and unexpected advantages which the language of 
India has offered for the study of the origin and growth of 
human speech. When we turn to Egypt we are tempted to fancy 
ourselves in a region altogether isolated from any other, and more 
especially in one which has as little influenced the Aryan world 
as the influence of the latter seems to have been felt within its 
borders. It is scarcely possible, therefore, that the history of Egyptian 
thought and belief can have the charm and the absorbing interest 
which one feels in tracing the development of religion among tribes 
whose ancestors belong to the same stock with our own, unless indeed 
it should throw light on problems of which, so long as our view is 
confined to an Aryan horizon, we can make little or nothing. 

But, however wide may be the gulf which separates the people 
of ancient Egypt from the Aryan world in times for which we 
possess records or traditions of any kind, the character of their 
religion remains a subject of mount importance in the history 
of human thought; and, after all, as the scrutiny is carried 
further and further, the question may again be forced upon us 
whether this isolated nation may not have some distant kindred 
with Hindus, Greeks, and Teutons, The existence of any con- 
nexion between them in times of which we can be said to have 
the least historical knowledge Mr. Renouf emphatically denies. 
The days of Egyptian greatness were over before the country was 
opened to Greek merchants; but, although traders are not likely 
to be specially susceptible of intellectual and religious impressions, 
the intercourse of these strangers with the Egyptians could not 
be wholly without result. Mr. Renouf’s assertion that neither 
Greeks nor Hebrews borrowed any of their ideas from Egypt may 
be over-confident ; but he may perhaps be justified. in speaking of 
the travels of Pythagoras and other philosophers to Eastern climes 
as “fabulous inventions,” and in regarding as absurd the notion 
that Greeks would listen to a foreign teacher as the author of 
doctrines which they would certainly have discovered without his 
help and at the very time they did so. The idea that Alexandria 
ever served “as a medium of interchange of ideas between the 
Eastern and Western worlds” he treats as not less untenable. 
It was, he says, a commercial town, inhabited by a population 
which cared not in the least for Eastern ideas, while the learned 
Greeks who lived there were profoundly ignorant of the Egyptian 
language and literature; and not only is the information which 
they give us for the most part utterly erroneous, even when it has 
been derived from an authentic source, but it is always completely 
Hellenized in passing through a Greek channel. Nor can more be 
said for the notion that Alexandria was on the chief line of traffic 
between Europe and Asia, the trade with the more distant East 
being in the hands of the seafaring Arabs of the Persian Gulf, the 
Gulf of Oman, and the Gulf of Akaba. If, however, the idea of 
any extensive intercourse between Egyptians and Europeans in 
historical times must be given up, the fact still remains that the 
course of Egyptian thought runs on the whole parallel to that of 
the Aryan tribes in India, and exhibits some striking points of re- 
semblance and agreement. The vast antiquity of Egyptian civili- 
zation carries us back to an age compared with which the era of 
the Aryan invasion of the Punjab is modern; but, after all, we 
can say nothing as to the length of time during which the common 
ancestors of the Aryan nations lived together in their primeval 
home. Whether the Egyptians belonged to the same stock is a 

uestion which must be decided on evidence or left undetermined. 

he evidence at present at our command leaves it open. The 
theory that they came from Ethiopia and moved steadily towards 
the North has been abandoned. ‘heir southward migration, Mr. 
Renouf asserts, has been “most conclusively proved”; and the 
earliest Ethiopian civilization is “‘ demonstrably the child, not the 
parent, of the Egyptian.” A growing consensus of scholars points 
‘to the interior of Asia as the cradle” of the race, which beyond 
doubt is wholly distinct from all genuine African tribes. Mr. 
Renouf refers to the assertion of Professor Owen that the condi- 
tions which could bring about the conversion of the Australian 
into the Egyptian type of skull are unknown and scarcely conceiv- 
able, and that, in the earliest as in the later Egyptians, “ the 
size of crown and multiplication of fangs are reduced in the 
ancient Egyptian to the standard of Indo-European, or so-called 
highly-civilized. races.” From their language we can infer nothing 
beyond the fact that, if we rely on their testimony, the Egyp- 
tians had no affinity with the Semitic family of mankind. 
Their speech “is not, or at least cannot be shown to be, 
allied to any other known language than its descendant the 


Coptic.” The existence of caste as an immutable condition would, 
if the fact were certain, in no way militate against their Aryan 
origin ; while their retention of monogamy in a continent where 
among other races it was unknown tells more strongly in its favour 
than their adoption of it would have justified an opposite conclu- 
sion. Caste, however, in the Hindu sense of the word, was not 
an Egyptian institution, There was no impassable barrier be- 
tween professions, while the position of the mother in ancient 
Egyptian families is “ absolutely irreconcilable with the existence 
either of polygamy as a general practice, or of such an institution 
as the harém.” 

At this point, then, we must, it seems, leave the question of 
their affinity with any European or Asiatic nations ; bet pia 
for this very reason the history of their civilization, and more: 
of their religion, becomes both more instructive and more im- 
portant. Ifits origin and growth were independent, it illustrates 
still more forcibly the course into which by their constitution as 
men the thoughts of men are directed; and the greater its anti- 

uity the more cogent are the conclusions to be drawn from it. 
he two facts which our examination of this history brings out in 
strong relief are the extremely early development of a belief which 
may fairly be called monotheistic, and the gradual expansion of a 
mythology which runs parallel with that of the Aryan races. In 
other words, the analysis of ancient tian belief completely 
upsets the theory of De Brosses, which Professor Max Miiller had 
in the first series of Hibbert Lectures shown to be untenable— 
namely;'that all religion had its beginning in Fetishism; while the 
examination of Egyptian myths adds vastly to the strength of the 
conclusions reached by comparative mythologists who have worked 
in the wide field of Aryan tradition. To these two points Mr. 
Renouf addresses himself specially throughout these lectures; and. 
if we admit the truthfulness of the picture, we must allow that his 
work has made substantial additions to our knowledge on a sub- 
ject the importance of which cannot be exaggerated. The ac- 
counts of Egyptian religion given by foreigners, whether Christians 
or any others, could not fail to be more or less superficial, ur- 
less they were prepared to acknowledge that there might 
be something beneath its outward ceremonial. It cannot be said 
that they were prepared to make any such admission; and even 
in the time of Herodotus Egyptian thought had, in Mr. Renouf’s 
opinion, already taken the wrong direction, which rendered the 
downfall of their religion inevitable. The employment of animal 
forms as symbols of Deity, or rather of the several ettributes of 
the Divine Being, had laid the foundations of what became after- 
wards a degraded animal worship; but it is of the utmost im- 
rtance to note that this degradation was strictly an aftergrowth. 
rofessor Max Miiller had long ago spoken of the Rig Veda as 
belonging in certain parts to the earliest stages of human thought ; 
but, unless we throw back to a vast distance of time the origin of 
Vedic literature, the literature of Egypt must take its place as 
beyond comparison the most ancient in the world. The exodus 
of the Israelites cannot, M. Renouf holds, be with any probability 
brought lower down than the fourteenth century before the 
Christian era, while the Great Pyramid cannot be more recent 
than 3000 B.c. The maxims of Ptahhotep belong to the age of 
the Pyramids, and therefore have an antiquity exceeding from fifteen 
to twenty centuries the highest claimed for the oldest portion of the 
Rig Veda. It is therefore, as M. Chabas has called it, the most 
aricient book of the world; but it appeals, nevertheless, to theautho- 
rity of those who were then ancients, and it enforces a morality 
which rests on responsibility to a personal Creator and Preserver 
of all things, whose unity is declared to be absolute. This belief 
is set’ forth in hymns addressed, through a long series of ages, to 
what we may, if we please, call a multitude of gods. Osiris, 
Horus, Thoth, Amon, and many more, are each worshipped in 
language which to all appearance is purely monotheistic. A 
hymn preserved in two MSS. in the British Museum s of “ the 
bringer of food, the creator of all good things,” and says that “ He 
is not graven in marble as an image bearing the double crown. 
He is not beheld; he hath neither ministrant nor offerings; he 
is not adored in sanctuaries; his abode is not known; no shrine 
(of his) is found with — figures, There is no building that 
can contain him. Unknown is his name in heaven; he doth 
not manifest his forms. Vain are all representations.” Yet 
this hymn is addressed to the Nile, who is identified with Ra, 
Amon, Ptah, and other gods. In another Amon Ra is invoked 
as “the ancient of heaven, Lord of all existences, the support of 
all things, the One in His works.” It goes on to speak of 
him as “the maker of men, listening to the poor who is in dis- 
tress, gentle of heart when one cries to him . . . Lord of 
wisdom, whose precepts are wise, Lord of mercy, most loving, at 
whose coming men live, opener of every eye, the One, maker of all 
that is . . . lying awake while all men sleep, to seek out the 
good of his creatures, Salutation to thee because thou abidest in 
us, adoration to thee because thou hast created us. Hail to thee, 
Lord of law . . . the One alone without a second, King alone, 
single among the gods, of many names, unknown in their 
number.” 

This last phrase must be taken as the explanation of the fact 
that, while the One Being is thus spoken of as “the same yester- 
day, to-day, and to-morrow,” the several deities to whom the 
hymns speaking of this One God are addressed suffer from hunger, 
thirst, disease, and sorrow, and all require protection. They may 
be reckoned up almost by myriads; but the task of numberi 


them is needless, for it may be fairly said that almost any one may 
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be substituted for or identified with another. The 
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Hathor “ is identified not only with Isis, but with Sechet at Mem- 
phis, Neith at Sais, Saosis at Heliopolis,’ and many more. 
“*Mentu and Tmu, two of the great gods of Thebes, are merely 
ts of the sun-god Ra.” This may be called Henotheism, or 
the form of thought which regards a succession of deities in turn 
as each the One Supreme, all-perfect God, to the exclusion for the 
time being of all the rest; but in strictness of speech this term 
plies only when the worshipper addresses himself to the One 
God and Father of all men by one particular name. What are 
we to say when a number of deities are asserted to be one and the 
same God? “Thou, Agni, art Indra, thou art Vishnu. Thou art 
Varuna, when thou art born; thou art Mitra, when thou art 
kindled ; thou art Aryaman ”; and not only this, but Agni is also 
Prajapati, Daksha, Brahm, and Skamba. For the time, at least, 
these are for the poet mere names for Him who is in His own 
nature incomprehensible, and the instinct which prompts the use 
of them is strictly monotheistic. There is, of course, the 
danger that this polyonomy may run on into a_panthe- 
istic philosophy or issue in a coarse polytheism. In Egypt 
both these results followed, and they were hastened per- 
haps by the mythological nature of the deities or powers 
which represented the action of the One unseen God in its multi- 
form aspects. The old opinion that the Egyptians, although they 
had many gods, had no mythology, is, Mr. Renouf asserts, “ alto- 
gether an erroneous one; it confuses the notion of myth with that 
of mythological tale or legend ; and whilst the Egyptians really 
had an abundance of legendary tales, their myths are simply 
innumerable.” These myths were, as they were everywhere else, 
mere phrases, which might consist only of one or two words. A 
few such phrases furnish the framework for all the legends of 
(Edipus, Herakles, or Bellerophon; and Mr. Renouf is brought by 
an examination of Egyptian myths to precisely those conclusions 
which have been reached by comparative mythologists who have 
worked on the traditions of the Aryan races. As soon as the 
nature of the myth is understood, all anomalies and seeming im- 
moralities in the popular stories of the gods are, he says, at once 
explained. The birth of the sun “may be derived from ever so 
many different mothers. He may be the son of the Sky, or of the 
Dawn, or of the Sea, or of Night... . All myths are strictly 
true, but they can only be harmonized when translated into the 
language of physical reality.” But the climate of the Nile valley 
‘determined the character of Egyptian mythology, which is con- 
cerned almost entirely with phenomena of regular and perpetual 
recurrence, Mr. Renouf’s conclusion is sufficiently clear and 
definite; and he expresses it in the words which Professor Max 
Miiller applied to the myths of the Aryan tribes. “ Whatever 
= be the case in other mythologies, ‘I look upon the sunrise 
sunset, on the daily return of day and night, on the battle 
between light and darkness, on the whole solar drama in all its 
details, that is acted every day, every month, every year, in heaven 
and in earth, as the principal subject’ of Eeyptian mythology.” 
The agreement of independent inquirers in different fields of re- 
search is a fact of the highest significance. It is no slight gain 
that Mr. Renoufs conclusions, after a careful examination of 
ptian belief and philosophy, should be in complete accordance 
with those which have been reached after a not less patient scrutiny 
of the ancient faith and literature of India. 


THERE’S RUE FOR YOU.* 


4 Mudie’s!” Such are the striking and expressive words 
with which this novel opens. Who is the speaker we are 

not at once told. In the second line, however, we get so far as to 
make the acquaintance of her footman. In ignorance, apparently, 
that he was listening to the words of a heroine, he did what all 
other footmen would have done under the circumstances—he 
touched his hat. He next put into the carriage a packet of books, 
# purse, card-basket, and Court Guide. These four articles, we 
jearn, are “the paraphernalia necessary to a lady’s afternoon in 
London.” Paraphernalia used once to mean the goods which a 
wife possesses in her own right. Like many other words derived 
from the Greek, it has come down a good deal in the world. But 
to return from this digression to the footman of the speaker who 
has just opened the story of her life by uttering the simple words 
“*To Mudie’s!” We have left him on the pavement. His hat he 
had touched, and the paraphernalia he had handed in. Whether 
he had closed the door beiore the heroine spoke, whether he closed 
it after she had spoken, or whether he forgot to close it altogether, 
we are nowhere told. Something, perhaps, must be left to the 
reader's imagination; and at all events we next hear of him as 
jumping up beside the coachman, There he “gave the word, 
and the trim little brougham was soon swallowed up in the 
— of the December tog that hung over the city.” The 
ugham went along Piccadilly, which suggests an allusion 

to the Tuscan poet's hell, through the streets by Long Acre, 
where some “ glories” of Italian tapestry and the like were 
put forth for sale, until it reached Oxford Street. This it crossed 
slowly and with difficulty, and at last drew up “ in front of a large 
ray | uilding which, with its high windows and swinging glass- 
» was evidently the emporium of a brisk business of some 
sort.” As the heroine had told the footman to drive to Mudie’s, 
and as the footman had given the word to the coachman, as more- 
over the carriage had taken the road to Mudie’s, and as there was 


* There's Rue for You. A Novel. By Mrs, Arthur Kennard. 2 vols. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1830. 


no reason to believe that the coachman had lost his way, or was 
drunk, the reader feels a little annoyed at the attempt on the part 
of the author to make something of a mystery of this large gray 
building. Of course it was the emporium of a brisk business of 
some sort. It was a large circulating library. However, we 
must follow the fortunes of our heroine; of the footman we hear 
nothing more, at all events for the present. His absence, how- 
ever, will be presently made up, and more than made up, by a 
butler. The lady took up the books—just one-fourth part of the 
paraphernalia—and descended. As she entered the emporium 
“she inhaled with pleasure the atmosphere of the place, that 
seemed to be impregnated with the odours of learning and leather.” 
The alliteration is pretty, but it might be extended. In Mudie’s 
there are to be seen many footmen with their pomatumed heads of 
hair, Let us say, then, that she inhaled with pleasure an atmosphere 
impregnated with the odours of learning, leather, and lackeys. She 
passed by rows of eager people and the indefatigable attendants. 
She seemed, we are told, to know the intricacies of the place. She 
looked neither to the right hand nor to the left, but “ walked to 
the top of the room, where stood a red-and-white placard, on 
which was printed in large letters, ‘From F. to J.’” The thought- 
ful reader will at once surmise that between these two letters her 
own name is included. He will find that he is not mistaken, for 
her name is Heathcote. At last she succeeded in securing the 
notice of one of the attendants, and inquired for a copy of 
St. Aubyn’s new poem. ‘Thereupon follows this remarkable 
dialogue :— 

“T don’t think so,ma’m. We took in a hundred copies, but there has 
been so great a demand for it I think they are all cut. I will go and see if 
a new lot has arrived.” 

“Would you also at the same time, please, get me one or two of the 
books on this list to make up my number.” 

Presently the attendant returned with the poem she had asked for, 
with its green cover and golden sunflowers. “ She stretched out 
her hand, eagerly thanked him, and then nodding a bright ‘Good 
morning, walked quickly away with her treasure.” How she 
reached her carriage, what orders she gave to her footman, how 
she handed in fresh paraphernalia, how he touched his hat, 2 
up beside the coachman, and gave the word—all this is again left 
to the reader's imagination. Thus much we know, that the 
brougham dashed through Belgrave Square on its homeward way. 
“* Any more orders ?’ asked the coachman, having deposited his 
mistress at the door.” Having answered the coachman, she turned 
to the butler, who silently awaited his orders. Does the silence 
of the butler contrast with the loquacity of the coachman ? 
Ought he to have awaited in equal silence the orders of his 
mistress? We doubt it. The grave solemnity which be- 
comes a butler might seem a little out of place on the box. 
The silence was at last broken by this remarkable utterance. 
“Tam not ‘at home’if any onecalls. And we dine out this 
evening.” We pass on to a small velvet-and-lace-clad figure that, 
for all the reader cares, might have remained silent also, but 
speaks after the fashion of babies who are learning to talk. From 
the child we pass on to a dark-eyed, intelligent-looking littie 
French maid, and to a white cashmere tea-gown, and a lace-and- 
ribbon-decked toilet-table. At last we learn what manner of 
woman it was who, in the first line of the first page, said “To 
Mudie’s!” The author might just as well, we should have thought, 
have introduced her to us before she set off for the emporium. 
But then she would not have been ushered in, as it were, by her 
footman, her coachman, her silent butler, and her lady’s-maid. By 
the present arrangement she makes, we must allow, somewhat of a 
grand entrance as she dashes along in her brougham with her 
paraphernalia by her side. She does not fall far short of the idea we 
have formed to ourselves of an Odd-Fellow, when he is in what the 
Order calls full regalia. Mrs. Heathcote—for our heroine is a 
married woman—when she was arrayed in the soft clinging folds of 
her Indian muslin, with a golden fillet in her golden hair—her 
halo of golden curls,as it is elsewhere called—looked like a dia- 
phanous creature. Nevertheless,she differed from the majority of 
diaphanous creatures in that her individuality, as we are told, was 
more accentuated and more positive. ‘The very scent of her 
dress as she swept along seemed to pervade the air, creating an 
atmosphere round her different to that which one looks for with 
the ordinary pretty, fashionable women one meets.” We should 
have & more exact notion of what the author means did we know 
what is the atmosphere that one looks for with such women. But 
we must sweep along with the heroine, who pushed back a 
portiére and entered a sitting-room, “ which it was very easy to 
see was the favourite abiding-place of a refined and educated 
woman.” It is well to know what in these days are the signs of 
refinement and education. We find there Eastern and Italian 
plates, easy-chairs standing invitingly about, small tables strewn 
with the daily papers, latest periodicals, and books, a three-legged 
table with a plate full of tempting bread and butter—nothing so 
vulgar as muffins, we beg the reader to note—and a Turkish stool 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The walls were covered with a rich, 
dark-coloured leather, so that the atmosphere must have seemed 
not very unlike that of Mudie’s. The odours of learning and 
leather would pleasantly blend with the scent of a dress that 
creates an atmosphere different to that which one looks for 
with the ordinary pretty, fashionable women one meets. Mrs, 
Heathcote leisurely poured out a cup of tea—whether she drank it 
and ate some nt and butter, we are not told. Here, again 
—for at least the third ee is left for the reader’s 
imagination to supply. She took up a paper-knife—a large ivory 
paper-knife—and = cut the leaves of her green and gold volume. 
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“ Quickly and deftly did the slender pink fingers pass between each 
leaf.” The book introduces the paper-knife, the Na oe ge intro- 
duces her fingers, her fingers introduce her whole hand, and her 
whole hand gives us the key to her character :— 

Grace’s hand was one of the conical-fingered, small-thumbed palms; 
not a round, dimpled, shapeless hand, but one of the flexible, sensitive, 
fleshless sort; a hand that had artistic perceptions and instincts, but wanted 
determination and force to carry them to any definite end. It was the index 
of a nature impassioned, enthusiastic, and tender, but wanting in judz- 
ment, patience, and persistence. 


It is about time, the reader will say, for Mr. Heathcote to appear. 
He lets himself into the house with a latch-key and slams the door. 
He finds fault with the tea and calls the green-covered book rub- 
bish. His wife rings the bell, ‘* which was immediately answered 
by a splendid creature in silk stockings.” Whether he was the 
footman who touched his hat in the opening scene and handed in 
the paraphernalia, we are not told. At all events his name was 
John. That we learn from the command which was at once given 
him. “ Would you please make some fresh tea, John? and be sure 
the water is boiling.” 

We have but described a single chapter of one volume of this 
novel, and can scarcely be said as yet to have given our readers 
any very exact notion of the plot. Nevertheless this first 
chapter enables them to form a just notion of what there is 
to follow. We rise indeed in society the further we goon. The 
second chapter opens with Mr. and Lady Adela Manners, who 
lived in a fashionable West-End square, and were celebrated for 
giving some of the best dinners in London. Before long we come 
to another lady, whose house was “ the centre round which most 
of the luminaries of greatest magnitude revolved.” She was so 
high up in fashion that she dared to refuse the request even of a 
Duchess, who “had the impertinence to come up and ask for an 
invitation for Lord and Lady Markham, her cousins twenty times 
removed.” Her Grace, by the way, thereupon behaved very little 
better than a common scold. “She turned on her heel. * What 
an impudent little minx that is! I will crush her some day, see 
if I don’t.’” Whether that awful day of reckoning ever came we 
are nowhere told. Meantime the lovely lady “ had it all her own 
way, and snubbed duchesses, marchionesses, countesses, and 
baronets’ wives pretty well as she chose.” Is there not here, by 
the way, an instance of the art of sinking, to begin with duchesses 
and end with the wives of baronets ? 

Lest our readers should imagine that the author in her account 
of footmen, furniture, and duchesses has forgotten to put in a plot, 
we hasten to assure them that that is by no means the case. 
Through the fine words some kind of a history can be traced by 
the patient reader. A madman, the poet St. Aubyn, falls in love 
with the heroine. He had once loved Maud Butler, the 
only child of a leading diplomatist. To her, we read, had 
descended pride from a long succession of Norman ancestors. 
She was deceived by her father, a proud ambitious man, 
and in a soliloquy she announced her intention of becoming 
worldly, heartless, and selfish. In three months “she made the 
most brilliant match of the season, and crowned her father’s am- 
bition” by marrying the eldest son of an earl. St. Aubyn goes 
mad, recovers, writes a poem, sees Mrs, Heathcote, falls in love 
with her without her knowing it, receives a solemn warning 
from a countess at an evening party, dashes out of the house, dives 
recklessly in and out of the carriages, runs home, sees a hideous 
spectre, raves for three or four pages, drinks off a strong-smelling 
brown liquid, sits down at his table, and sends his pen along with 
feverish rapidity over pages and pages of foolscap. He forgets 
the Countess’s “ utterances of Fate,” and pursues Mrs. Heathcote 
once more. Her hushand deserts her, and she is left for nearly half 
the book in a state of great misery. Unhappily for the reader, 
but most happily for the heroine, the madman keeps a diary; and 
when he dies full proof is found in it of her innocence. In the 
last chapter she has a most superfluous attack of typhoid fever. 
As, however, she was living at the time in Italy, here the 
author is certainly true to nature. Her husband arrives from 
England full of penitence, and discovers a tiny wan face, 
surrounded by a halo of golden curls. The story winds 
up magnificently with a great flame of crimson sunset sky, 
one last triumphant flash sent by the sunset, a dark space of 
gloom bathed in crimson flames, and two human beings wrapped 
in a rose-coloured cloud of glory. By a slight forgetfulness which 
greatly heightens the picture, the author represents the two human 
beings as both standing. Typhoid fever in stories runs, no doubt, 
a wondrous course, but even a heroine cannot be allowed to stand 
on her feet within four-and-twenty hours of recovering conscious- 
ness. Besides, just before the sunset began we had seen her 
propped up on a white pillow. We must look, however, to the 
general effect, and this certainly requires that, if she should be 
wrapped in a rose-coloured cloud of glory, she should not at the 
same time be wrapped in her blankets, 


BRAZIL AND THE AMAZONS.* 


TT big book on a big country is calculated to remove 
from Americans, of whom we take Mr. Smith to be one, 
the reproach of doing things in too great a hurry. Popularly 


* Brazil, the Amazons, and the Coast. By Herbert H. Smith. IMlus- 
trated from Sketches by J. Wells Champney and others. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1880. 


they are supposed to sweep through a gallery of antiquities 
or to survey a continent with the rapidity of a fire devouring 
one of their own prairies in the Far West. The present work is 
the result of successive visits and long journeys into the interior, 
coupled with residences at the principal towns of the Brazilian 
Empire. Mr. Smith explored the Amazon and its tributaries in 
1870 and 1874, and then made two more journeys to the same 
places, during which he extended his survey to Rio Janeiro and 
the Southern provinces. He has studied geology; he shows a 
considerable knowledge of botany and zoology ; he has carefully 
compared the writings of preceding travellers with his own ob- 
servations ; and he brings to bear on the problems of immigration, 
revenue, taxation, and the development of industry, an amount of 
intelligence which would do credit to a regularly trained politician. 
Now and then we have a little “tall” writing, apparently due to 
the wealth and gorgeousness of nature in the tropics. The trade- 
wind is described as a “play-wind, race-wind, wake-up-wind, 
pitch-and-tumble-wind.” Sensitive plants fold their hands in 
silent prayer, and lift themselves every morning with silver tears 
of thanksgiving to the bright sunshine. Nature sends light-streaks 
down through the forest roof, when half a dozen leaves catch them 
and they glow like diamonds. Insects revel in perfume, dive deep 
in the honey-cups, come out staggering, and tumble about the 
branches in shameless inebriety. And the following de- 
scription applies, not to a battle between three-deckers or iron- 
clads, or German and French legions, but to tue fresh waters of 
the Amazon river doing battle at its mouth with the ocean, and 
then deflected northward by the equatorial current :—“ Its flank is 
turned, and it sweeps away northward, staining the sea with the 
blood of its defeat, littering it with débris, madly rushing into the 
heart of the enemy’s country, until its last forces are exhausted 
and it sinks to annihilation, six hundred miles from the field of 
battle.” 

It is perilous to attempt a combination of the vagaries of Charles. 
Dickens with the picturesque exaggerations of Mr. Ruskin. But 
it would be extremely unfair not to admit that this spasmodic 
brilliancy does not detract from the solid merits of the whole work. 
There is an immense deal that is either new or suggestive, or an 
improvement on the researches of those predecessors to whom the 
author acknowledges his indebtedness. We will take first the 
Amazon and its tributaries. Mr. Smith has an admiration for this. 
noble river which surprises us in one who might be pardoned for 
thinking that the Mississippi could whip every stream in the 
world. His first and his last chapters are devoted to the Amazon 
and its tributaries. Though exceeded in length by other rivers of 
the Old and the New World, it has a course of nearly three thousand. 
miles, It rolls down more water than any other two rivers taken 
together. Its depth is enormous. It has sixteen tributaries of 
the first-class, some of which are a thousand miles in length, while 
none are less than seven hundred. The smaller affluents that run 
into the Amazon or its branches number one hundred and nine. 
It has a “ bore” near the mouth, which, like the phenomenon of the- 
same kind observable on the Ganges, rises in a solid mass, up- 
roots trees, sinks vessels at anchor, and scatters canoes. When in 
flood after the rainy season, the Amazon turns the whole country 
on either bank into a flood-plain, as Mr. Smith calls it, or a 
varzea, as the Brazilians term it. This feature seems, from the re- 
peated descriptions, to be a huge network of streams where two or 
three main channe!s combine with innumerable smaller ones to send 
a volume of water over grassy plains, thus enabling Indians to 
thread their way through swamps and forests with strange vegeta- 
tion and animal life of theirown. In fact, this river reproduces on a 
similar scale the features which are familiar to any one who has. 
travelled in a pee or a bauliah over the plains of Eastern or 
Central Bengal when submerged by the rains between July and 
September. Of the beauty of the Amazon and its tributaries Mr. 
Herbert Smith never seems to tire. He is perpetually telling us 
of the enormous expanse of some of its reaches, so vast as to givea 
water-line for the horizon; of its dense forests impervious to the 
sun and impenetrable to the boldest traveller; of its countless. 
palms towering above scores of other trees and shrubs and delicate 
vines; of the primitive Indian villages, diversified by a clearing 
made by some adventurous American who has incautiously 
been tempted to imperil his health and substance in a hope- 
less contest against nature in the tropics; of the splendid tints; 
of the glaring colours: of the warm days and the cool nights; 
of the sense of unlimited freedom and the immunity from cor- 
roding care, 

It is only just to state that Mr. Smith never palliates or hides 
the discomforts inevitable in explorations. He was very 
soon obliged to leave steamers fora canoe; and with a crew of 
natives he ascended the Tapajos, one of those mighty affluents of 
the Amazon which flow into it from the south. He explored 
the Curua, which comes into the same big river from the north. 
He cut his way for some days through the forest, and was very 
glad to get back alive. Doubtless it was pleasant -to fly along 
these streams in a light canoe before an exhilarating breeze, 
to collect specimens, to converse with Indians and settlers, to 
appreciate the virtues of the noble savage, and to calculate 
the chances of a countryman’s success. But this experience 
was purchased by real hardships. He and his companions 
rowed or sailed all day, or forced their canoe over dangerous 
rapids, sometimes wading breest-high amidst slippery rocks. They 
bivouacked on the beaeh at night, lived on hot cotfee, mandioce 
cakes, an occasional duck, a deer or two or a stray monkey. They 
were devoured by mosquitoes, bitten by spiders, preyed on by ants, 
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and severely pricked by nasty fishes. At some places they met 
with hospitality in a small Settlement. And, though there were 
rumours of fever and ague at particular seasons of the year, and 
some a localities appear from the description to be perfect 
hotbeds of disease, his party never seem to have suffered. In 
these explorations Mr. Smith was enabled to form a judgment 
regarding the main products of the Amazons. When the 
flood-plains or varzeas are not under water, they serve as 
grazing grounds for countless herds of cattle, and some pro- 
— own from ten to thirty thousand head. Hides are 

rgely exported, and it is conjectured that butter might be made 
in large quantities if some enterprising American would only 
buy the herds, churn the butter, and pack it in ice. Cacao or 
cocoa is an important industry. The plantations must be on the low 
ground, and at the same time above the reach of the floods; and 
Mr. Smith expatiates on the facilities for growing the plant, on 
the beauty of the orchards, and on the excellence of the product, 
whether as chocolate or jelly, in spite of the evident want of care 
in packing and preparation. Seven million of pounds of cacao are 
exported every year, of which the greater portion goes to France, 
a little to England, and none to America. But india-rubber is 
the largest and the worst-managed branch of industry. The gum 
is collected by a tribe of half-wild men called seringueiros, who 
kill the trees by recklessness and waste. There seems to be a 
doubt to whom the forests belong. Said to be the property of the 
Government, they are owned or claimed by private persons, and 
if one so-called proprietor deserts a “ rubber-swamp,” any one else 
can take it up. The rubber is sold to small traders who carry it 
to merchants at Para. On the Madeira and the Purus rivers the 
busiuess is in the hands of large proprietors; but the preparation 
of the gum from the milk is unscientific ; the rubber-gatherers are 
opposed to all changes and reforms; more than half the traders are 
in debt ; everything is carried on under credit and not by ready 
money; and the whole system obviously is unsound. Government 
ought to step in and create a Forest Department, as the Indian 
Government has done, lease out tracts, and provide for a proper 

stem of bleeding, preserving, and recruiting the plantations, But 
the officials are negligent or corrupt, and the Emperor cannot see 
to everything, and so a trade of twenty millions of pounds, 
valued at six millions of dollars, only encourages idleness and 
improvidence or serves to make the fortunes of about a dozen 
men. 

The Curua forest is also celebrated for the Brazilian nut. As 
4n export it comes next to rubber and cacao. The tree itself is 
magnificent. Some are two hundred feet in height, with no 
branch lower than one hundred feet from the ground. No one 
thinks of climbing these giants to collect the fruit. Nature pro- 
duces the fruit in a round, hard, black case, each of which holds 
about sixteen nuts. The cases, weighing two or three pounds, fall 
off when ripe, and sometimes kill the nut-gatherers, who have to 
keep indoors when a strong wind blows. ‘The nuts or cases are 
collected by Indians and half-castes, who, besides running the 
chances of a broken skull, are cheated by traders, racked by tever, 
drowned in the rapids, and even lost in the woods. The nuts go 
to England in enormous quantities; but, when fresh, taste very 
differently from the stale, oleaginous articles of thestall. There is 
all the ditierence between a Brazilian nut on the Tocantin or a 
fresh cocoa-nut gathered in Jessore or Nuddia, and the same 
products when sold five thousand miles from their native home. 

In spite of all that Mr. Herbert Smith can say for the Amazon 
and its tributaries, life, whether at Para, Santarem, or Alenquer, 
strikes us as singularly unpleasant. You are just on the Equator. 
There are the usual tropical inconveniences—heat and damp, con- 
stant rains and thunderstorms—without any of those alleviations 
which make life endurable at Calcutta, Singapore, or Hong Kong. 
Mr. Smith speaks favourably of a certain preparation known as 
vinho dassai, a sort of sherbet, made out of dark berries and 
mixed with sugar or a little mandioca flour. It has “a brisk 
nutty flavour,” and you can make a decent lunch off it. But we 
confess that this delectable syrup by itself would not reconcile us 
to a life at Para; the morning heat, almost invariably followed by 
a deluge of rain and a thunderstorm in the afternoon; the filthy 
courtyards, the occasional typhoid fever, the low standard of social 
morality, the utter corruption of the clergy, the usurping vegeta- 
tion, and the perpetual sunshine. Mr. Smith gives lively sketches 
of the different tates of two of his countrymen who had “ lo- 
cated ” themselves in the valley of the Amazons. Mr. Platts 
had been invited, apparently by the Brazilian Government, to 
settle near Santarem. He was supported at first on rations, and 
lodged in a huge thatched building. But he had soon to shift for 
himself; to build his own shed, cut his own road, bring his stores 
on his own back from the town just six miles off, and to buy a 
sugar-cane plantation from an old Indian woman. He had to 
get everything on credit, and to be his own carpenter, mason, and 
engineer. No wonder that poor Mr. Platts looked careworn and 
disco . On the other hand, Mr. R. J. Rhome was a tho- 
roughly practical citizen, who believed in his own theories and 
was prepared to carry them out. He joined the Baron of Santa- 
yem as managing partner of a fine plantation twenty miles below 
Santarem. The property is not measured by acres but by square miles, 
On it we find sugar-cane plantations, pastures, forests, lakes swarm- 
ing with fish and turtle ; a capital house, beautifully situated, witha 
fine river in front and a range of hills at the back; house servants 
and , thriving industry, profuse hospitality, and the latest 
inventions for crushing sugar-canes and making rum. But it is 
aot every intelligent citizen of New York or Boston who can find 


a Brazilian baron ready to admit him as partner in an estate of 
great capabilities, We must here join issue with Mr. Smith, who, 
quoting Mr. Wallace, holds that it is a vulgar error to say that 
“ in the tropics the luxuriance of vegetation overpowers the efforts of 
man,” and that nature and climate are nowhere so favourable to 
the labourer. The experience of any Anglo-Indian in tea, indigo, 
rice, or coffee, is, we venture to say, in flat contradiction to the 
assertion. But we quite agree with our author in the remarks to 
intending emigrants made at page 175, and would recommend no 
one to try the Tocantins or the Tapajos without some amount of 
capital and a very definite idea of what he wishes to buy or grow. 

The chapter on Ceara and the famine will suggest to many 
readers the analogy of these calamities in Behar and Madras. 
Ceara is a province of Eastern Brazil on the seacoast. It is table- 
land known as Sertao or Wilderness, broken by ranges of mountains 
varying from two to five thousand feet in height. Here we must 
not expect to find tbe luxuriance of the Amazonian forests. 
We hear of thin woods, sandy tracts, pastures more like North 
America, and a marked division of the seasons. From June to De- 
cember the rains almost entirely cease, and the dry trade winds blow 
from theeastand north-east. But when after January the rainy season 
fails, as it did in 1877, the condition of the province becomes as bad as 
was that of Orissa in 1866 and Behar in 1874. Ceara had a scattered 
population, and there were owners of large estates who maintained 
a sort of feudal sway over a number of non-proprietors of a type 
created by the admixture of white, Indian, and negro blood. Com- 
munication was carried on by pack-horses or elumsy carts over 
very rough roads, and the inhabitants hunted on the hill ranges or 
cultivated mandioca and vegetables on the “ rolling plains.” In 1877 
the ordinary dry season of the latter half of one year was followed 
by a drought in the spring and summer. ‘The terrible scenes of 
1824-25 were repeated. The helpless peasants called in vain on 
St. Joseph, or, pale and emaciated, flocked to the towns. Private 
charity did not fail, but the author accuses the Government of 
blindness and insensibility, and of mismanaging the relief which 
it tardily doled out. After the famine there came, as usual, fever, 
smallpox, and the paralysing disease called beri-ber?. Any kind 
of garbage was consumed by the suilerers, and there were 
even stories of cannibalism. It is calculated that half a million 
of the population died from these causes, all taken together. 
Mr. Smith delights to record the energy and benevolence of a 
certain Dr. Gomes Pereira, a quiet, unassuming lawyer, who 
practised very little at the Bar, as he had to manage a large 
estate of his own. This gentleman seems to have had that 
administrative capacity and vigour which Anglo-Indians have 
so often displayed. He set the immigrants to work on 
building a town hall, a church, a prison; he housed them 
in well-ventilated barracks; he exacted a moderate amount of 
labour for rations; comforted the widow; clothed the naked; 
saved ten thousand lives; and, to this hour, does not know that he 
has done anything wonderful. Mr. Smith was there at the time, 
and evidently speaks of this unpretending advocate in the tone 
‘Si quid mea carmina possunt, nulla dies unquam,” &c. 

From Ceara the author went down the coast to Pernambuco, 
Bahia, and Rio Janeiro, and has suggestive remarks about each 
place. Pernambuco is the outlet of a rich region of forest, but it has 
an awkward reef, within which small vessels can find shelter, while 
large ocean steamers must anchor out in the roads. There is here 
an old and a new town, and a delightful suburb where the resi- 
dents enjoy sea air and bathing. Bahia has a harbour, inferior only 
to Rio. It is a picturesque old town ; exports sugar, cotton, hides, 
and diamonds; and enjoys a practical monopoly of the tobacco 
trade. At Rio Mr. Smith finds most to praise in the Sugar Loaf 
Hill, the splendid harbour, and the gardens of Botofogo. Social 
life is tainted and corrupt. The mothers spoil their children, who 

w up luxurious and disinclined to work. Yellow fever is 
localized by bad drainage and want of sanitation. The country 
lies under the curse of slavery, though this detested institution 
must end by 1892. The commercial system of the Brazilian 
Government is eminentiy unsound, according to Mr. Smith. Heavy 
duties are laid on almost every article of export. Cotton has 
been ruined in this way; sugar is confined and narrowed ; 
American merchants hardly meet with fair play, and when they 
import cargoes of flour can carry away little or nothing 
but coffee. As to the production of this article Mr. Smith 
has a good deal to tell us. He was hospitably received and 
shown over a fine coffee plantation, The owner was quite alive 
to the necessity of keeping pace with the times. He had brought 
under cultivation 2,400 acres out of 4,000; he had introduced new 
machinery ; he employed a steam-engine to air and dry the berry ; 
he owned fine oxen and mules; his poultry yard was crowded ; and 
his gangs of negroes were drilled, fed, called to prayers, summoned 
to their meals, and sent to bed with the precision of clock-work. 
But the whole system seems to us as unsound as it did to Mr. 
Smith. There is no room in this part of the Empire for small 
cofiee proprietors. Rich owners have been permitted to seize on 
large tracts and toholdthem without cultivation. There isa railroad 
of three hundred and sixty-five miles in length to which constant 
additions are being made. But the directors of these lines are 
compelled to charge heavily for freight, and could not exist were 
it not that Government guaranteed them a good rate of interest. 
Altogether the picture drawn by Mr. Smith leads to the conclusion 
that progress in Southern Brazil must be slow. Immigrants will 
not be tempted bya hot climate, a strong competition, a high 
tariff, and a meddlesome Government. We note with surprise not 
unmingled with admiration, that Mr. Smith warns Brazilians who 
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“murmur for a republic” that “a republican government is pre- 
cisely the most difficult to carry on.” 

There are several other interesting topics to which we can only 
draw attention. We are told some amusing myths and stories of 
folklore, in which stupid jaguars are outwitted by clever land- 
tortoises and monkeys, wh the cotia or agouti plays all kinds of 
amusing pranks. There is one good map of a part of the Amazon 
river which makes us long for a more complete one of the whole 
kingdom. The letterpress is enlivened by more than a hundred 
neat illustrations of the scenery and inhabitants of different parts 
of the Empire. We find a tolerable index, and can recommend 
the work to those readers who desire materials for drawing a 
comparison between the numerous Republics of South America and 
its sole surviving monarchy. With all its faults and imperfections, 
we take the Brazilian Empire to be, on the whole, as superior to 
Ecuador, Peru, and the Argentine Republic, as Mr. Smith’s work 
is undoubtedly superior to the general run of such bulky publica- 
tions, 


HOLLAND'S ELEMENTS OF JURISPRUDENCE.* 


| pcre ses HOLLAND is to be congratulated on having 
done a piece of work that was much called for. Though 
several years have passed since the Universities and the Inns of 
Court proclaimed the importance of jurisprudence as a part of 
legal education, nobody has taken up Austin’s unfinished work in 
a serious or satisfactory manner, or succeeded in making it very 
clear what —— really is. To English students it means 
at present, for all practical purposes, the two volumes of Austin’s 
Lectures, or the one volume into which their matter has been more 
lately condensed by his able editor. It may be true of Austin’s 
work, as Professor Holland says (though he seems to confine his 
— to the introductory part, originally published as “ The 

rovince of Jurisprudence Determined”), that no one can read it 
without improvement ; but it is not desirable that it should remain 
for an indetinite time the only means of improvement in this de- 
partment of knowledge available for cur seats of learning. 
Austin’s book is, after all, a fragmentary publication, and has the 
faults incidental to this character, in addition to the others 
with which it is chargeable. As we are not now criticizing 
Austin, we will only say that these are precisely of the 
kind which make a book less fit for the use of beginners. 
Besides, the increase of general knowledge and interest has 
a certain effect on the relative importance of different parts of 
a great subject. ‘ Those distinctions upon which Austin after his 
somewhat superfluously careful manner bestows most labour, are 
put in so clear a light that they can hardly again be lost sight of”; 
and if there is one thing more than another for which we ought 
fervently to thank Austin’s labours, it is that at this time of day 
no rational being could or would occupy six lectures with the dis- 
cussion of what positive law is not. For the rest, Professor 
Holland's preface, while it points out with unquestionable truth 
that “ works upon legal system by English writers have hitherto 
been singularly unsystematic,” is studiously courteous to his prede- 
cessors. It is perhaps an excess of courtesy to mention Dr. 
Broom’s work on Legal Maxims, a thing of neither fish nor flesh, 
on the same level with Smith’s Leading Cases, which, though it 
never pretended to be anything but technical, stands in the first 
rank of our technical books. 

Jurisprudence is defined by Professor Holland as the formal 
science of law: “not the material science of those por- 
tions of the law which various nations have in common, but the 
formal science of those relations of mankind which are generally 
recognized as having legal consequences.” It stands towards actual 
legal systems, past or present, in a relation like that of grammar 
to particular languages. As a matter of fact, its construction has 
been suggested by the comparison of different systems, but such 
comparison is not in itself a necessary condition for the existence 
of such a science. “Just as similarities and differences in the 
growth of different languages are collected and arranged by Com- 
parative Philology, and the facts thus collected are the foundation 
of abstract Grammar; so Comparative Law collects and tabulates 
the legal institutions of various countries, and from the results thus 
prepared the abstract science of Jurisprudence is enabled to set 
torth an orderly view of the ideas and methods which have been 
variously realized in actual systems.” 

The parallel is felicitous; only we fear that, if it be just, it 

a little too far for the writer's purpose. Abstract grammar, 
in the sense here specified, is evidently a conceivable science. 
But is it an actual science in the sense of being explicitly taught 
or learnt by any one? We have never heard of its professors or 
text-books ; and, while the reviewer of a treatise on jurisprudence 
may disclaim any pretension or obligation to be acquainted with 
the latest developments of modern philology, we may also say that 
if any such teachers or books existed we think we should have 
heard of them. Abstract grammar is given by implication in 
every systematic grammar ofa particular language, and its 
generality appears as soon as the grammatical structure of two 
different languages is referred to a common type. When the 
English schoolboy who has learnt Latin learns (if he ever does) 
enough of his own lang to know that the verbal-substan- 
tive forms in “I go a-tishing” and in “ Lusum it Mecenas” are 
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homologous, he makes an application of abstract grammar. When 
the comparative philologist performs a like process on a | 

scale, he must either come to his task equipped with a scheme of 
abstract grammar or make one as he along. But neither boys 
nor men learn abstract grammar by itself. The reason, we sup- 
pose, is that the subject-matter cannot be understood until the 
learner has mastered the grammar of at least one concrete lan- 
guage; and, if the language be a tolerably developed one, and the 
grammar arranged on a tolerably rational plan, in learning the 
matter he has learnt the form also, There is no need for his 
learning it over again in the abstract; to appreciate its importance 
as form he has only to await the occasion of applying it to new 
matter. Perhaps it may be said that a person who, being empiri- 
cally master of his own language, takes up the grammar of it 
for the first time, is really learning abstract grammar; for in 
this case the matter consists of what he knows already. Not the 
less does he acquire the abstract system through the concrete ap- 
plication. We may observe in passing that Philology is consider- 
ably richer than Jurisprudence both in the variety of actual types 
to 4 observed and in the number of distinct systematic arrange- 
ments that have been constructed. Greek, Indian, and Arabic 


grammarians worked out their schemes in perfect independence. - 


It would seem that philologists have great opportunities for elabo- 
rating the science of abstract grammar; what use they have made 
of them is more than the present writer can say; but we cannot 
help suspecting that our leaders in philology would not think such 
an operation very profitable. 

Again; the student of medicine learns vertebrate anatomy, 
which is the knowledge of particular vertebrate structures. He 
learns comparative anatomy, whereby he comes to perceive the 
analogies of different vertebrate structures. Hence he forms the 
idea of a general vertebrate type, which is not the image of any 
existing skeleton, but is a generic symbol of a certain disposition 
and relation of parts which any specific vertebrate skeleton em- 
bodies and makes visible. Shall we regard this asa new and 
distinct knowledge or science, and call it abstract vertebrate ana- 
tomy? and, if we do, can it be taught or learnt in its abstract 
character ? 

It appears to us that jurisprudence, as more or less vaguely 
understood in English usage of the term, and now clearly defined 
by Professor Holland, is doomed to vacillate between two alterna- 
tives, of which both are unsatisfying. It may confine itself to 
making out a catalogue of blank forms; in other words, to the 
pure theory of legal classification. We do not for a moment deny 
that the scientific arrangement of the law is a subject worthy of 
the most careful discussion. But we do not think it a good 
subject to be dwelt upon by students at an early stage. The 
reasons for or against a particular scheme cannot be under- 
stood until the matter to be dealt with by it is to 
some extent familiar. If, on the other hand, jurisprudence 
undertakes to explain and illustrate the blank forms of its classi- 
fication by showing how they are filled up, its constant tendency 
is to slide into the partial exposition—comparative or otherwise— 
of some particular system. ‘This tendency appears more than once 
in Professor Holland’s work, as where he brings in a statement of 
the peculiar and by no means elementary English doctrine of con- 
tributory negligence. One feels, again, that his broad mention of 
the results educible from the tangle of statutes that make up our 
law of copyright is either too much or too little; too much for a 
treatise on the general form of laws, too little for a treatise on the 
laws of England. 

Since the law of England is, by the consent of all persons who 
have seriously thought about it, in sore need of a systematic ex~- 
pounder, the best and most profitable way to prove the value of 
Jurisprudence would perhaps be to show it in that specific appli- 
cation. If Professor Holland, or some other equally compe- 
tent worker, or two or three such together, would give us a 
good book of Institutes of English law, that would indeed be 
a boon for lawyers and students to welcome. As it is, our you 
men hear lectures on jurisprudence and legal method in einea 
and have to pick up their first notions of the law of their own 
country from mauled and tinkered editions or imitations of Black- 
stone put together in open defiance of all rational arrangement. 
Blackstone’s work was an excellent one in his time and according 
to his lights; we might honour him better at this day than by a 
blundering lip-service which, as a rule, effectually excludes the 
knowledge of what Blackstone really wrote. 

And, in fact, if we turn to Germany, where the academic 
teaching of law is more fully developed than with us, we shall find 
a state of things which Professor Holland mentions with a certain 
air of surprise. Although the last thing that can be said against 
the German school is that the philosophical and theoretical con- 
sideration of legal conceptions fails to find expression in it, 
there are no distinct organs or departments for the purely formal 
science of law. What in England we have lately called Jurispru- 
dence is embodied by German writers in their extensive and 
methodical treatises known as Pandekten, of which the subject is 
modern Roman law—that is, so much of the Roman civil law as 
has furnished, or may be considered capable of furnishing, the 
groundwork of the modern law of German States. Most, if not 
all, of these works contain a certain amount of matter of a 
highly general nature; but this is treated, and as we think 
rightly so, as preliminary to the study of the particular system. 

At the same time, we by no means wish to undervalue Professor 
Holland's enterprise. Thinking it good as far as it goes, we think 
a scientific exposition of English law would be still better, and 
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should be regarded as the end to which our provisional 


study of abstract jurisprudence is to lead up. This 
ition may be illustrated by returning to the philo- 
ical comparison which has already been our text. Let 


us suppose that the English language, instead of being the simplest 
member of a group, stands apart from all others, and is exceedingly 
complex in structure and full of anomalies. Let us also suppose 
(a thing less widely remote from the truth) that the literature 
relating to it—comprising grammars, dictionaries, and philological 
works of all kinds—is of enormous bulk and contains much matter 
of great value, but is terribly diffuse, and arranged partly on wrong 
systems and mostly on no system at all. In this state of con- 
fusion it might well be that the cultivation of abstract grammar 
would precede the actual reform of English grammar, and it is 
even conceivable that this might be the only way to it. And this 
imaginary case is roughly parallel to the real state of English legal 
literature. A general view of the field of Positive Law, with only 
just so much concrete illustration as is needed to make it intelli- 
gible, may do much to clear the heads of learners, and beget in 
them a just discontent with the crude and formless condition in 
which the details of almost every topic are still left. To make a 
cosmos out of this chaos of disjointed particulars isa task which 
a later generation, prepared by such teaching as Professor Holland’s, 
may be able to attempt with good hope of success. Meanwhile 
Professor Holland’s treatment of his subject deserves a fuller con- 
sideration than we can give to it at the end of an article, 
and we uccordingly reserve the specific discussion of his work for 
a future notice. 


THE PURCELL PATERS.* 


hg literary ambition of the Fat Boy in Pickwici: was to make 

the old lady’s blood run cold. ‘The genius of the late Mr. 
Sheridan Le Fanu (the author of Uncle Silas, Wylder’s Hand, 
Through a Glass Darkly, and other romances) was also of a 
chill and curdling nature. No author more frequently caused a 
reader to look over his shoulder in the dead hour of the night. None 
made a nervous visitor feel more uncomfortable in the big, bleak 
bedrooms of old Highland houses. Mr. Le Fanu did not deal 
much in actual ghosts. His apparitions were much more fearful 
wild-fowl. ‘ What a sell it would be for a ghost,” said a clever 
but slangy little boy, “ if he appeared to a lunatic!” The behaviour 
of the lunatic, so unlike that of a sane person in the presence of 
the supernatural, would indeed be likely to vex and discomfit a 
spectre accustomed to rational society. My. Le Fanu’s ghosts, on 
the other hand, hada way of turning out to be the family idiot, the 
monstrous birth, or other horror of flesh and blood which fine old 
families are supposed to keep in a secluded corner of fine old 
castles. These substantial apparitions were more horrible in Mr. 
Le Fanu’s books than the airy banshee or immaterial bogey of 
civilization. Youhad first the horrorcaused in well-reculated minds 
by the supernatural—which is an evanescent feeling, for familiarity 
with the bodiless breeds indifference, if not contempt. Next you had 
the revulsion of feeling caused by the discovery that the supposed 
ghost was something human ne yet not human, something wild 
and semi-bestial, like the “ Alastor” or avenging fiend that 
haunted the House of Atreus, Indeed, if Mr. Le Fanu had dealt 
in classical and mythological horrors, he would doubtless have 
hinted that the hateful and hungry spirit whom Cassandra beheld 
in vision was only old Thyestes in hisdotage, moping and prowling 
in the scenes of murder and worse than murder. 

To these amiable and attractive qualities of fancy Mr. Le Fanu 
added considerable power of dealing with the real old-fashioned 
supernatural. Dom Calmet knew no better vampire than his Car- 
milla, beside whom the young personin Mr. John Payne’s Lautrec is 
a mere sentimental impostor. Carmilla is a tale that every parent 
should make haste not to place in the hands of the young. Neither 
Poe nor Richepin ever invented anything more horrible than the 
dusky, undulating nocturnal shape of her who was a fair woman 
by daylight and an insatiate fiend at night. M. Le Fanu’s skill 
in the weaving of plots was greater, we think, than that of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, as his humour was more spontaneous and less 
mechanical. Wylder's Hand is a very well managed story. Guy 
Deverell might, we venture to think, have been improved by a very 
simple device. The wicked baronet should have died (of apoplexy) 
in the secret chamber of his vicious pleasures, whereby we should 
have gained a mystery, and been spared a murder. 

We have been led to make these retrospective criticisms on Mr. 
Le Fanu’s genius by the publication of a posthumous work, a col- 
lection of short tales called The Purcell Papers. ‘To this collection 
Mr. A. P. Grayes has prefixed a short memoir of Mr. Le Fanu. 
Little was known of the novelist’s quiet history by the English 
public, though most novel-readers greatly miss the talent that died 
with Le Fanu, six years ago. Mr. Le Fanu came of a noble 
Huguenot stock, His ancestors emigrated to England after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and some of them served in the 
armies of the Prince of Orange. The novelist was the grandson of 
Joseph Le Faunu and of Alicia, sister of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
He was born in Dublin, on August 28, 1814. His first literary 
> were, of course, poems and rollicking Irish ballads. He 

a barrister, but only in name, and at the age of twenty- 
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four purchased an Irish newspaper. His literary life, Mr. Graves 
says, may be divided into three periods. Till his thirtieth year he 
was an Irish ballad, song, and story writer, who published his 
works, as a rule, in the Dublin University Magazine. He married 
in 1844, and devoted himself for fifteen years to journalism. 
During this period he attempted one or two novels, which had no 
great success. In 1863 he published the House by the Churchyard, 
which was followed by Uncle Silas, and till the end of his days 
he was best known as a writer of fiction. Mr. Le Fanu was a 
man of quiet and retiring life, with an amateur interest in the 
supernatural. He had too much sense to believe in Spiritualism, 
but he dearly loved an honest ghost for its own sake. 

The Purcell Papers are a collection of Mr. Le Fanu’s early 
stories and sketches. They vary much in power, though a certain 
simpleness and sobriety of style is common to all of them. No- 
thing spoils a ghost story more than a florid, or pretentious, or too 
ingenious style. The narrator ought to seem absorbed in his 
topic ; his tale should be plain and unvarnished. Mr. Le Fanu’s 
manner in the more serious, not to say sepulchral, of the Purcell 
stories is just what it ought to be. In the humorous tales, as in 
“The Ghost and the Bonesetter,” he is less amusing, but_probably 
more true to Irish nature, than Lever. One tale has nothing in it 
of the supernatural, nor even of the extraordinary, and yet it is a 
story of very great power. The “Last Heir of Castle Connor,” 
who gives his name to the narrative, was a young man of great 
beauty and great promise, the only son of his mother, aud she was 
a widow. Unfortunately, he became intimate with the noted 
duellist Fitzgerald, whose appearance is thus described :— 

He was a tall, square-shouldered man, who stood in a careless attitude, 

leaning with his back to the wall; he seemed to have secluded himself 
from the busy multitudes which moved noisily and gaily around him, and 
nobody seemed to observe or to converse with him. He was fashionably 
dressed, but perhaps rather extravagantly; his face was full and heavy, 
expressive of sullenness and stupidity, and marked with the lines of strong 
vulgarity ; his age might be somewhere between forty and fifty. Such as 
1 have endeavoured to describe him, he remained motionless, his arms 
doggedly fulded across his broad chest, and turning his sullen eyes from 
corner to corner of the room, as if eager to detect some object on which to 
vent his ill-humour. 
To know “ fighting Fitzgerald ” was a dangerous privilege. On the 
slightest shadow of a misunderstanding his acquaintances felt bound 
in honour to ask for an explanation, and the explanation usually 
ended in a fatal duel. Fitzgerald's personal vanity was interested 
in killing his man, and nothing could be less like a duel with 
M. Gambetta at forty paces on a misty morning than a combat with 
this murderous Irishman. O'Connor, like so many others, had to 
ask Mr. Fitzgerald to “ explain” his conduct. At first the duellist 
replied in a satisfactory way, but, distrusting his first impulse, 
“ which is generally good,” he declared that he was compelled to 
consider himself challenged. O'Connor was obliged to fight, and, 
believing himself to be a doomed man, he purposely fired wide. 
Fitzgerald then deliberately murdered him, under the forms of 
“ honour,” in the manner thus described :— 

The principals took their places once more, and M‘Creagh proceeded, with 
the nicest and most anxious care, to load the pistols; and this task being 
accomplished, Fitzgerald whispered something in the Captain’s ear, who 
instantly drew his friend’s horse so as to place him within a step of his 
rider, and then tightened the girths. This accomplished, Vitzgerald pro- 
ceeded deliberately to remove his coat, which he threw across his horse in 
front of the saddle; and then, with the assistance of M‘Creagh, he rolled 
the shirt sleeve up to the shoulder, so as to leave the whole of his muscular 
arm perfectly naked. A cry of “Coward, coward! butcher, butcher!’ 
arose from the crowd. 

There was now a breathless silence. O'Connor stood perfectly motion- 
less ; and, excepting the death-like paleness of his features, he exhibited 
no sign of agitation. His eve was steady—his lip did not tremble—his at- 
titude was calm. The Captain, having re-examined the priming of the 
pistols, placed one of them in the hand of Fitzgerald—M‘Donough inquired 
whether the parties were prepared, and having been answered in the 
affirmative, he proceeded to give the word, * Ready.” Fitzgerald raised 
his hand, but almost instantly lowered it again. The crowd had pressed 
too much forward as it appeared, and his eye had been unsteadied 
by the flapping of the skirt of a frieze riding-coat worn by one of the 
spectators. 

“In the name of my principal,” said the Captain, “I must and do insist 
upon these gentlemen moving back a little. We ask but little; fair play, 
and no favour.” 

The crowd moved as requested. M‘Donough repeated his former 
question, and was answered as before. There was a breathless silence. 
hitzgerald fixed his eye upon O'Connor. The appointed signal, “ Ready, 
fire!” was given. There was a pause while one might slowly reckom 
three—Fitzgerald fired—and O'Connor fell helplessly upon the ground, 
This description loses in a curtailed quotation, and ought to be 
read in the original narrative. People who deplore, as sometimes 

eople do, the decline of duelling, should remember the condition 
into which the practice brought Irish society. This man Fitz- 
gerald is represented as a gambler and scoundrel who had the life 
of every gentleman in his hand. O'Connor ought, doubtless, to 
have shot him dead when he had the chance; and O'Connor's 
peasantry could hardly have been blamed if they had avenged the 
master whose butchery they went to witness as they might have 
gone to a steeplechase. 

Putting aside the comic portions of the Purcell Papers, which 
are only moderately funny, the remainder form a series of delight- 
ful nightmares. M. Le Fanu appears to have studied the horrors 
of visions in which “we dream of the devil and wake in a fright”; 
or lie benumbed with dread while some fancied horror approaches 
us. “The Fortunes of Sir Robert Ardagh” are “all about the 
devil,” as the small boy said, when asked to give some account of 
the tract presented to him by a pious relative. The same ghostly 
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foe is very nicely managed in “The Drunkard’s Dream,” where 


“the bad place” is treated with much delicacy of touch and 
originality of design. This is a story which, to quote De 
Quincey’s amateur, “ one can recommend to a friend.” “ A Chapter 
in the History of a Tyrone Family” reminds one of an incident in 
Jane Fyre. Here is a good supernatural touch :— 


I accordingly opened the door, and was about to enter, when something 
like a mass of black tapestry, as it appeared, disturbed by my sudden 
approach, fell from above the door, so as completely to screen the aperture ; 
the startling unexpectedness of the occurrence, and the rustling noise 
which the drapery made in its descent, caused me involuntarily to step two 
or three paces backwards. I turned, smiling and half ashamed, to the old 
servant, and said : 

“You see what a coward I am.” 

The woman looked puzzled, and, without saying any more, I was about 
to draw aside the curtain and enter the room, when, upon turning to do so, 
I was surprised to find that nothing whatever interposed to obstruct the 


passage. 


I t into the room, followed by the servant-woman, and was amazed | z 4 A 
nd that : ‘ : | prehensive grasp of Orientalism as a whole, and the accurate 


to find that it, like the one below, was wainscoted, and that nothing like 
drapery was to be found near the door, 

“ Where is it?” said 1; “ what has become of it?” 

“ What does your ladyship wish to know ? ” said the old woman. 

“ Where is the black curtain that fell across the door, when I attempted 
first to come to my chamber? ” answered I. 

as a cross of Christ about us!” said the old woman, turning suddenly 

pale. 
The efforts of a blind lunatic to cut some one’s throat with a razor 
are also described with singular felicity. A good manslaughter, 
the operator tooling with a novel instrument, will be found in 
“ Hardress Fitzgerald,” while the “ Passage in the Secret History 
of an Irish Countess” contains the germ of Uncle Silas. There 
is a realism in these Irish stories which one misses in the sufli- 
ciently horrible account of an “ Incident in the Life of Schalken 
the Painter.” 

A judicious reader of the Purcell Papers may enjoy many 
moments of what are called ‘ creepy ” sensations. The book is ill- 
timed for summer, and London; it should be read in winter, when 
the nights are long, and in some country house where banshees 
are still strictly preserved, and brownies are as common as ground- 
game. 


MOHL’S HISTORY OF ORIENTAL STUDIES.* 


THESE volumes will form the most enduring record of a life full 
of energy in the cause of learning, and crowned with a con- 
spicuous measure of success in the task to which it was devoted. 
Jules Mohl will live in the memories of Persian scholars by his 
noble edition and translation of Firdousi’s great epic, which his 
widow has now wisely removed from the dignified seclusion of 
the gorgeous aud cumbrous éditions de luve of the Imprimerie 
Nationale, and reissued in a convenient and purchasable form ; but 
Orientalists and the scientific world in general will chiefly asso- 
ciate the name of the Persian Professor at the Colléze de France 
with the annual reports which, as secretary, and latterly as pre- 
sident, he used to deliver to the Société Asiatique on the progress 
made in Oriental studies during the preceding year, and 
Mme. Mohl has done a good service to the history of research, as 
well as to her husband’s memory, in rescuing these valuable lite- 
rary surveys from the precarious and dispersed existence of sepa- 
rate brochures. 

The great desire of Mohl’s life was to obtain for Oriental studies 
the same recognition which had always been accorded to the so- 
called classical literatures. The science, the letters, the history, 
the whole development of the East are an integral part of the 
world’s history, just as much as the science and the progress of 
Europe; but the former have always been kept at arm’s length, 
treated as things afar off, and relegated to the studies of recluses. 
Mohl wished to bring the East more into the public light, to force 
people to take an interest in matters which, if they were only 
called Hellenic, would have been long before pronounced fasci- 
nating, and to encourage the prosecution of Oriental studies in an 
a“ degree with classical research, until it should be pos- 
sible to conceive of the great unknown East as an intelli- 
gible whole, and not as a collection of curious superstitions 
and barbarities which formed the amusement of middle-aged 
men who had nothing better to think about. This co-ordi- 
nation of Oriental learning was his constant aim. His whole 
life was a protest against extreme specialism. He maintained 
that the great thing needed was to arrange our knowledge 
of the East, to co-ordinate fragmentary and isolated ideas and 
facts, to find their positions in relation to each other and {it them 
together, and thus to arrive eventually at a scheme of Eastern life 
and history which should be no less sure and consistent, and far 
more wonderful, than the history of European civilization. 
Mohl’s Repports Annuels are a series of ascending steps in this 
direction. In each of them (except on the few occasions when 
he devotes a whole report to an account of the rise and 
progress of the Société Asiatique or to the results of recent 
travel) he surveys the whole field of Eastern learning, enumerates 
with marvellous completeness the works that have been 
issued during the preceding year in every branch of Ori- 
ental studies, gives a brief account of the character of the 


* Vingt-sept ans d'histoire des études orientales: rapports fuits & la 
Seciété Asiatique de Paris de 1840 41867. Par Jules Mohl, membre de 
l'Institut, secrétaire de la Société Asiatique. Ouvrage publi¢é par sa veuve 
2vols. Paris: Reinwald. 


principal works and their place in relation to other works in the 
same subject, and points out what is most urgently needed in each 
department ; in short, inspects the work of all sections of Orient- 
alists, shows what has been gained, and what is still to be done. 
It is a matter for reasonable wonder how one man could accomplish 
all this; and Mohl’s verdict on many — might be questioned. 
He was a fine Persian and Chinese scholar, and on these branches 
of learning he needed no help; but on other subjects he had 
only that general knowledge which belonged to all the pupils 
of the great Parisian school of Eastern studies at the beginning of 
this century. That general learning, however, joined to the con- 
stant influence of a renowned circle of Oriental scholars, whose 
friendly counsel was always at the service of their colleague, 
was sullicient to direct to the truest ends the naturally fine critical 
faculty with which Mohl was endowed. No one who reads these 
reports can fail to be struck with the peculiarly clear perception 
of the relative value of different portions of research, the com- 


lacing of each individual part within the whole, which will 
e found in their pages. Not less remarkable is the sound good 
sense which rebukes all useless pedantry, and teaches that all 
good work is subordinated to an end, that end being, not the 
display of the author's learning, but the diffusion of a right 
Knowledge of the author’s subject among the largest possible 
number of readers, with a view to 2 general and comprehensive 
understanding of the history and life of the East. It is in this 
spirit that Mohl is constantly urging the necessity of translations, 
and complaining of the increasing practice among German scholars 
of publishing Oriental texts without translations, and, still 
worse, of inserting in German works quotations in Arabic or 
Sanskrit character without giving any rendering of them. This 
last is a perfectly gratuitous interruption to the average reader, 
but the publication of a text without translation must certainly be 
excused when the work is a large one, and the editor has not 
time to execute the double task. Undoubtedly the French plan 
of publishing both text and rendering on the same page is the 
more excellent way; but it must be remembered that if we had 
to wait for the admirably perfect issues of the French presses 
for all Oriental authors, we should not possess a quarter of 
the invaluable authorities which now stand on our shelves, 
and which are owing mainly to German activity. Nevertheless 
Mohl showed his usual good sense in his protest against the isola- 
tion of texts without translations, and every one who, like him, has 
the cause of Oriental studies at heart must join in his efforts to 
give the great authors of the Eastern world a wider audience than 
the narrow circle of the initiated. 

Turning over these pages, one cannot but tompare the history 
they narrate to the revival of letters in the fifteenth century. 
Mohl's chronicle extends over the golden age of Oriental studies. 
A new life had been imparted to the wise men of the East. The 
French expedition had opened up Egypt, and Champollion and 
Wilkinson had discovered and explained the mysteries of the 
hieroglyphs; India had been made at last the subject of many 
researches by the servants of the East India Company, and 
two societies for publishing Oriental works had been established 
in London; Sir William Jones and Sir John Malcolm had popu- 
larized Persia; Professor Wilson had produced a great develop- 
ment in Sanskrit learning; De Sacy had given a stimulus 
to the study of Arabic which has never since died; Bopp 
had founded the science of comparative philology. In 1840, 
when Mohl took up the pen of chronicler, the fruits of 
these masters’ examples were growing and multiplying. From 
all sides editions of unpublished authors; memoirs on obscure 
points of Oriental literature, history, or religion; grammars, dic- 
tionaries, chrestomathies ; works on every branch of Eastern lore, 
which are now our leading authorities, and are likely so to remain, 
kept pouring into the library of the Société Asiatique, and taxed 
to the utmost the energy of the secretary-chronicler. And, asthe 
reports went on, more discoveries, new fields of exploration, came 
to light. In these annual surveys we read the whole history of 
Assyrian discovery, the first labours of Botta, then the excava- 
tions of Sir A. H. Layard, the interpretation of the Behistun 
inscription by Sir Henry Rawlinson, the discoveries of Place 
and Fresnel and Oppert. Every step in the gradual pr 
of Assyrian research can be traced here. Mohl was indefatig- 
able in his efforts to secure the encouragement of the French 
Government for Assyrian discoveries, and he dwells in every 
report on the immense importance of those discoveries, on 
the wonderful and seemingly inexhaustible treasures of the valley 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, and on the necessity for public 
encouragement and support if the excavations were to go on. 
There is so full and interesting a history of Assyrian dis- 
covery in Mohl's Rapports that it was quite needless for Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, in the biographical notice prefixed to these 
volumes, to recapitulate and emphasize the facts. If the readin 
public are generally under the impression that Sir A. H. pomes | 
was the first discoverer of Assyrian remains, it is only because, 
a3 Mohl himself frequently pointed out with regret, anybody 
could buy Sir A. H. Layard’s book, whereas Botta, the original 
discoverer of Nineveh, was fated to have his discoveries pub- 
lished by the French Government in so magnificent and costl 
a form that the very scholars who afterwards explored Nineveh co 
not buy the Monument de Ninive, whilst the vast body of readers 
who marvelled over Sir A. H. Layard’s book of course never saw its 
French rival. All Eastern scholars, however, are perfectly ac- 
quainted with the value and the priority of M. Botta’s discoveries, 
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and also with the ignorant and fatuitous manner in which his 
Government treated him; and there was really no necessity for 
Professor Max Miiller to excite himself about what he apparently 
considers the undeserved reputations of Layard and Rawlinson. 
It would have been better if he had devoted his pages to a clearer 
and more detailed portrait of the scholar whose life he has 
sketched with a somewhat uncertain hand. No one can write 
more charmingly than Professor Max Miiller; and it is no small 
ceppneenens to find how little he has made of so fine a subject 
as the biography of Jules Mohl. Scarcely less surprising is the 
weak and perfunctory character of M. Renan’s preface, which is 
a sora | merely a poor abstract of his much more satisfactory 
éloge published shortly aiter Mohl’s death. 

A peculisrly interesting part of these volumes consists of biogra- 
phical notices of the great scholars from whom Mohl learned, or 
with whom he worked, during the golden age of Oriental letters. 
Some of these obituaries are written with remarkable tact and 
grace, and in some we can trace the hand of a men sorrowing for 
a close friend. Such is the long notice of Burnouf, to whom Mohl 
gave the whole of his annual brochure, for he had not the heart to 
write or think of anything but the loss which he, in common with 
ali scholars, but above others, had suffered. The notice of 
Fresnel is a fine example of Molhl’s tact; for the impulsive 
life of the brilliant writer of the Letters on the Arabs before Islam 
needed a delicate hand to draw it truthfully yet tenderly. 
Ancther biography well worthy of its subject, and remarkable for 
its e, is that on Von Hammer. Many others might be cited— 
H. H. Wilson, Gesenius, Cureton, Schlegel—but the bare citation 
is useless. Every one who takes an interest in the history of 
Oriental literature and the lives of scholars will tind a real 
charm in these Rapports of Jules Mohl. They deal with a great 
epoch in Oriental research, and they chronicle it worthily. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


FTER an interval of eleven years, the biography of Bliicher's 
great chief of the Staff (1), left incomplete the death of 

Dr. Pertz, is resume¢ by Herr Delbriick, witn every prospect of 
being brought to a satisfactory conclusion. It would indeed have 
been a subject for regret if the history of one of the chief captains 
of his time had been interrupted at the most eventful period of his 
career. The third volume had brought the narrative down to the 
expulsion of the French from Germany in 1813; the new one de- 
scribes Gneisenau’s part in the campaigns of 1814 and 1815, this 
being the part of his career most interesting to English readers, 
from the relations into which it brought him with Wellington. It 
is seldom that the life of a great strategist is thus written by two 
civilians, and Herr Delbriick’s share of the work, no less than his 
predecessor's, illustrates both the advantages and disadvantages of 
an unprofessional biographer. On the one hand, he seldom appears 
to have a perfectly firm grasp of his subject, and many important 
details are dismissed with undue brevity. On the other hand, the 
work is free from the aridity of professional writers, the narrative 
is flexible and continuous, and due attention is given to political 
as well as to merely military considerations. The account of the 
campaign of 1514 is necessarily written from a Prussian point of 
view, and serves in some degree as an answer to the attempt in 
Metternivh’s memoirs to rehabilitate Prince Schwarzenberg and the 
Austrian operations in general. It is some presumption of its 
accuracy that Napoleon, rather than Gneisenau, appears as the hero 
of the story. The controversy on the respective shares of the 
English and Prussian armies in the Waterloo campaign is treated 
by Herr Delbriick with exemplary fairness. He virtually censures 
Wellington for having failed to support Bliicher on the day of 
Ligny, and rates him as essentially a general of the old school ; 
but he renders full justice to his masterly conduct of a defensive 
like that assumed by the English army at Waterloo, and is free 
from any tendency to disparage English 3 and English com- 
manders as such. Throughout his history Wellington appears as 
the soldier statesman, who has wider views than the simple win- 
ning of battles; Gneisenau as the mere soldier, though a consum- 
mate one. Such was in fact the relation between the two, and it is 
not surprising that it should have led to an irreparable breach, and 


that Gneisenau’s correspondence should exhibit many traces of irrita- | 


tion against his coadjutor. A fifth volume will complete the work. 

Herr Caro’s essay on the League of Canterbury (2) concluded 
between the Emperor Sigismund and Henry V. of England is sub- 
stantially a vindication of the former against the imputation of 
treachery to France. Herr Caro thinks that France drove Sigis- 
mund into an alliance with England; that his intentions were 
wholly upright at first ; and that he is chiefly censurable for in- 
stability, not with respect to his old ally, but to his new one, who 
never : amor] any real benefit from the treaty. Henry, however, 
showed himself pretty well able to dispense with Sigismund’s 
help, and the visit of the latter to England is chiefly memorable for 
the influence which it exercised upon the deliberations of the 
Council of Constance. 

Georg Friedrich, Prince of Waldeck (3), was an intimate friend of 


(1) Das Leben des Feldmarschalls Grufen Neithardt von Gneisenau. 
Ba. 4, Von Hans Delbriick. Fortsetzung des gleichnémigen Werkes von 
G. H. Pertz. Berlin: Reimer. Londoa: Williams & Norgate. 

(2) Das Bundniss von Canterbury : eine Episoae aus der Geschichte des 
Constanzer Concils. Von J.Caro. Gotha: Perthes. London: Nutt. 

(3) Wilhelm III. von Oranien und Georg Friedrich von Waldeck. Von 
Dr. P. L. Miller. Bd. 2. Haag: Nijhoff. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 


William III., one of the most attractive parts of whose generally 
cold and reserved nature is admitted to have been the affection he 
entertained for the few of whose disinterested fidelity he was 
assured. No one merited his esteem more than Waldeck, whose 
integrity and soundness of judgment—although his parts were 
rather solid than shining—caused him to be frequently selected 
as William’s representative, both in civil and military affairs. 
The correspondence published in Dr. Miiller’s second volume re- 
lates principally to military operations in the Low Countries 
during William’s absence in England, from the Revolution to 
1692. It is prefaced by an able and interesting essay from the 
editor’s pen on the coalition against France formed under William’s 
influence between 1684 and 1689. The more interesting portions 
of the work to an English reader are, however, the occasional 
glimpses of English affairs in William's letters. He protests, for 
instance, his extreme disinclination to accept the throne of Eng- 
land, quoyque je prévois fort bien que le monde en jugera autrement. 

The first part of an interesting review of Prussian administra- 
tion between the death of Frederick the Great and the outbreak of 
the War of Liberation (4) is chiefly devoted to the educational 
and religious alterations which ensued on the accession of Frederick 
William II. Frederick William, the reverse of his great uncle in 
everything good and bad, was, although a dissolute prince, greatly 
addicted to religious mysticism, and sympathized with the con- 
temporary reaction against the Aufkldrung which found expres- 
sion in secret Societies of the Illuminati, Freemasonry, and the 
Rosicrucian brotherhood. These tendencies were represented by 
his Minister Willner, a curious compound of craft and fanaticism, 
who overcame his rival Zedlitz, and gave Prussian public educa- 
tion the unfortunate direction which, by undermining the moral 
vigour of the nation, so largely contributed to the ignoble part 
performed by Prussia during the first years of the French Revo- 
lution. The economical administration of the country was also 
feeble and wasteful; and, on the whole, no reign in Prussian his- 
tory is so unsatisfactory as Frederick William’s, though few 
sovereigns have been better intentioned. 

The last part of the general historical series edited by Professor 
Oncken (5) contains portions of Professor Hertzberg’s History of 
the Roman Empire and Professor Kugler’s History of the Crusades. 
Both are sound and useful manuals of information, with no 
especial literary pretensions. Compared with similar popular pub- 
lications in former times, the most remarkable advance} is per- 
haps in the number and beauty of the illustrations, which prove 
how useful an auxiliary art may be to history. 

The Poniatowski (6) are one of the most interesting of cele- 
brated families, and M. Szymanowski’s essay on their genealogy is 
more worthy of general attention than the majority of such in- 
vestigations. He thinks that they are not improbably an offshoot 
of the Italian House of Torelli. The most entertaining part of 
his work, however, is a translation of a curious letter addressed to 
his son by John Firlej, treasurer of King Sigismund about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, in elucidation of the status 
of the Polish nobility, and in deprecation of the unpatriotic prac- 
tice of soliciting foreign titles. 

A work on European statistics (7), if accurate, cannot fail to. 
possess a certain value, and much useful information may without 
doubt be derived from Herr Kriimmel’s volume on the subject, 
which is nevertheless not handled in such a manner as to suggest 
a thorough mastery of the subject. The arrangement seems con- 
fused, and many of the details irrelevant, and we can hardly be- 
lieve that the posthumous papers of the late distinguished geo- 
grapher Peschel, stated to have been employed in the preparation 
of the work, have really contributed much towards it. The 
strictly statistical part is generally better than the sketches of 
physical geography, which, thongh full of interesting details, ap- 
pear rambling and capricious. The colonies and foreign possessions 
of the European States being included as well as the mother- 
countries, and Great Britain falling within the scope of the first 
volume, great part of this is occupied with regions beyond the 
limits of Europe. 

Dr. von Thanhoffer’s (8) useful work on the microscope is 
especially intended for medical men, and accordingly treats not 
only of the construction and application of the instrument, but of 
several branches of anatomy and histology. 

A bibliography of books relating to Icelandic and Norse litera- 
ture, by T. Mobius (9), is a continuation of a similar work, bring- 
ing the subject down to 1855. Like its predecessor, it is invalu- 
able to students of the Northern languages and literatures, 
especially as it is classified according to subject. 

Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia (10), one of the most influential 

(4) Geschichte des Preussischen Staatswesens vom Tode Friedrichs des 
Grossen bis zu den Freiheitskriegen. Von M. Philippson. Bd. 2. Leipzig: 
Veit & Co. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(5) Allgemeine Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen. 
W. Oncken. Abth. 19. Leipzig : Teubner. 


Herausgegeben von 
London: Kolekmann. 

©) Die Poniatowski: eine historisch-genealogische Untersuchung. Von 
O. K. Szymanowski. Genf: Mueller. London: Nutt. 

(7) ne Staatenkunde, mit einem Anhang, die Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika. Mit Benutzung der hinterlassenen Manuscripte Oscar 
Peschel’s nach der Originalquellen bearbeitet von O. Kriimmel. Bd. 1. 
Abth. 1. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Das Mikroskop und seine Anwendung. Von Dr. L. von Thanhoffer. 
Stuttgart: Enke. ndon: Kolckmann. 

(9) Verzeichniss der auf dem Gebiete der altnordischen Sprache und 
Literatur von 1855 bis 1879 erschienenen Schriften. Von Th. Mobius. 
Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(10) Theodor von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus als Exegeter. Von 
Dr. H. Kihn. Freiburg: Herder: London: Williams & Norgate. 
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commentators on Scripture in the early Church, flourished 
in the latter of the fourth and the first quarter 
of the fifth century. He had been a fellow-student with 
Chrysostom, and himself became the head of the theological 
school of Antioch, then at the zenith of its reputation. His 
method of interpretation was allegorical, and bore a strong re- 
semblance to Origen’s, Like Origen,he incurred the suspicion of 
heresy, and although he retained his bishopric during his life, his 
writings were condemned after his death, and have almost, all 
perished. This severe treatment was owing to the use made of 
them by the Nestorians, who regarded Theodore as their principal 
authority. Dr. Kihn’s account of him is interesting, and as im- 

ial as can be expected from a Roman Catholic divine; but the 
principal novelty of his work is the examination he has bestowed 
upon the Western representative of Theodore’s ideas, Junilius Afri- 
canus, the author of the Instituta regularia divine legis, Junilius has 
been hitherto supposed to have been an African bishop. Dr. Kihn, 
however, maintains, and apparently on good grounds, that he was 
an official holding high rank at the Court of Constantinople, and 
that his work was composed about the year 551. It is principally 
important as a summary of the theology of Theodore, derived 
mediately through the great Nestorian school established under 
Persian protection at Nisibis, where Theodore’s writings were 
used as text-books. Dr. Kihn seems to make this point out very 
clearly, especially by a comparison of Theodore’s canon of Scripture 
with ar os ized by Junilius. The text of the latter's work 
is appended. 

a History of Jewish Culture, by Otto Henne-Am Rhyn (11), 
although a volume of no great literary merit, and indeed bearing 
internal evidence of having been hastily put together for circu- 
lation under favour of the present anti-Jewish agitation in 
Germany, is nevertheless useful as a compendium of information 
not readily accessible in a popular form. The post-Biblical portion 
of the work, to which this remark principally applies, seems to be 
mainly an abridgment of Griitz’s great history. ‘The author could 
not have chosen a better guide, especially as 4 is in no danger of 
imbibing his somewhat exclusive and Rabbinical spirit. His own 
tone is tolerably impartial, although some of his observations on 
the status of Jews in Germany indicate an imperfect mastery of 
the principles of civil and religious liberty. It is fair to consider, 
however, that Jews have not trebled their numbers within the last 
eighteen years in London, as they appear to have done in Berlin. 

Dr. Berger's collection of the fragments of Eratosthenes (12) is 
accompanied with copious disquisitions, and amounts to a restora- 
tion of the geographer’s work, as far as practicable. Thatit should 
be practicable at all is principally due to Eratosthenes’s inveterate 
adversary, Strabo, who, in attacking his cosmography and his 
mathematics, has preserved considerable portions of his treatise. 
Dr. Berger has arranged these, together with the fragments 
obtained from quotations or references by other writers, according 
to their subject, and has thus obtained materials for a series of dis- 
sertations both on Eratosthenes’s views on mathematical geography 
and on his accourts of the particular countries he undertook to 
describe. The work is thus more than an edition of the remains 
of Eratosthenes, and is almost a to a treatise on the 

graphical knowledge possessed by the ancients in his day and 
in that of his principal critics, Hipparchus and Strabo. 

Otto Hense’s volume of Sophoclean studies (13) is intended as 
the precursor of a complete critical edition, and is almost entirely 
ped to the Trachinie. The notes are chiefly philological, but 

ints connected with the economy of the drama and the art of 

phocles in general are occasionally discussed in such a manner 
as to show that Herr Hense is something more than a merely 
textual critic. He lays, in fact, great stress on the necessity of a 
thorough comprehension of Sophocles as an artist as a qualification 
for the study of his phraseology, and is perhaps inclined to rely 
even too wuch upon this higher criticism. 

It would have been creditable to England if Mr. Blaydes’s 
edition of Aristophanes (14) had been produced in this country. 
Since this was not to be, it is at all events flattering that Germany 
should have for once imported an English scholar whose work will 
bear comparison with any produced in the land of Meineke and 
Ritschl. Judging from the specimen before us, Mr. Blaydes’s 
edition will want nothing to make it a perfect model of the style 
in which Greek plays should be edited. A copious critical com- 
mentary is placed at the foot of the page; a still more ample ex- 
planatory and illustrated one is subjoined tothe text. The student 
and the scholar alike are amply provided for, and it is very satis- 
factory to learn that the remaining plays of Aristophanes are to be 
edited upon the same plan. 

The first part of Herr Milchsack’s work on the Resurrection and 
Passion miracle plays (15) contains the text of an Easter play de- 
rived from various NSS; and arranged in parallel columns, so as 


(11) Kulturgeschichte des Judenthums. Von Otto Henne-Am Rhyn. 
Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolckmann. 

12) Die geographischen Fragmente des Eratosthenes. Neu gesammelt, 

und von Dr. Hugo Berger. Leipzig 
Caen : Williams & Norgate. 

(13) Studien zu Sophokles. Von Otto Hense. Leipzig: Teubner. 
Lowa : Williams and Norgate. 

(14) Aristophanis Th 
eregetico et scholiis Graecis instruzit F, H. Blaydes. Halis Saxonum: in 
Orphanotrophei Libraria. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(15) Die Oster- und Passionsspiele: literarhistorische Untersuchu ; 
nebst dem erstmiiligen diplomatischen Abdruck des Kuenzelsauer Frohnleich- 

ieles, Von G. Mile Th.z. Wolfenbuettel : Zwissler. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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to illustrate its gradual development from the most primitive forms, 
An introduction is prefixed reviewing the various theories respect- 
ing the origin and design of miracle plays, whether purely Christian 
institutions, designed from the first for edification, or survivals 
a wens heathen spectacles converted to the purposes of the 

Dr. Elze’s judgment is sounder than that of most professional 
emendators of Shakspeare’s text (16); and it is not too much to 
say that, out of nearly a hundred pagsages in the poet and his con- 
temporaries discussed in his Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists, there 
is not one where his opinion is not entitled to respectful considera- 
tion. His mind is rather judicial than original, and hence perhaps 
his review of the various opinions advanced by other commentators 
in disputed passages is more valuable than his independent sugges- 
tions. The copiousness and appositeness of his illustrations from 
passages in Shakspeare’s contemporaries add greatly to the import- 
ance of his work. It is to be wished that he would publish an 
edition of the pseudo-Shaksperian plays, “the rank corruption of 
— he says, “ justifies a larger tether than is granted else- 
where.” 

There is a ‘great deal of esprit in Herr E. Hermann’s attempt 
to prove that the Midsummer Night’s Dream (17) is in some 
degree a literary satire directed against Marlowe, Greene, and 
Nash; but not too much common sense. That bad poets are 
ridiculed in Bottom’s mock play is plain enough; but, if Shak- 
speare had really poche th the polemic purpose attributed to 
him, the purport of his allusions would have been equally plain ; 
and Herr Hermann’s endeavour to prove Nash’s Summer's Last 
Wil to be a formal reply to the Midsummer Night’s Dream is 
even more far-fetched, though some occasional references and 
allusions may be admitted. The best part of the book is Herr 
Hermann’s essay on the date of the play, which he ascribes with 
much probability to 1595. 

The aphoristic is the most difficult of all styles of composition, 
for it allows no room for mediocrity. It requires no small self- 
confidence for a writer to appear before the public with the pro- 
fession of having made seven hundred and two remarks sufli- 
ciently out of the common to justify their publication in an 
aphoristic form. Many of Herr von Oertzen’s (18) “ prose epi- 

rams ” are not only just, but pointed ; but, although they might 
ave enlivened an essay, they will seldom bear entire isolation 
from any kind of context. 

The fame of Mr. Morley’s English Men of Letters (19) has 
reached Germany; and Herr L. Katscher is performing a really 
acceptable service to German literature by the free translations, 
enriched with notes, which are appearing under his direction. 
His version of Andersen (20) is also very good, and the in- 
troductory biographical notice is very well done. 

Im Schiilingshof (21) may not be the best of Miss Marlitt’s 
novels, and perhaps even indicates that she has reached the stage 
at which most prolific novel-writers inevitably arrive, when the 
contrivance of plot and incident becomes to a certain extent a 
manufacture. Regarded from this point of view, it is nevertheless 
a very creditable piece of work. Attention is excited from the 
first, and ably maintained throughout; the style is clear, the 
characters are natural, and many of the scenes are powerful. 
The idea on which it is built is the joint occupation by two 
families of a house divided into two portions connected by a 
secret door, the existence of which is known to the head of 
one of the families only. He profits by his knowledge to 
learn what is going on in the residence of his neighbours, 
who are naturally bewildered at finding their most intimate affairs 
divulged. At length the secret is discovered by the innocent 
incautiousness of his child. The scene in which this occurs is 

werfully conceived and written. A rapacious and intriguing 

oman Catholic priest—too much like some of the characters to 
whom Miss Marlitt has on previous occasions accustomed us— 
plays a considerable part in the story. 

“ A Secret Despatch,” by Robert Byr (22), possesses at all events 


_the negative merit, rare in three-volume German novels, of being 


neither overdone with long speeches nor with long soliloquies by 
the writer in his own person. The dialogue, in fact, is unusually 
animated, and the novel is mostly dialogue. 

Spielhagen is not a master of the art of concise narrative; and 
his last work, Quisisana (23), though designed as a novelette, ex- 
tends to no inconsiderable length. It is indeed much too elabo- 
rate for the materials, the characters and the incidents being alike 
almost devoid of interest. The chief originality consists in the in- 
genious method of suicide adopted by the hero, who, having been 


(16) Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists; with Conjectural Emendations of 
the Text. By Karl Elze. Halle: Niemeyer. London: Nutt. 

(17) Shakespeare der Kampfer. Von E. Hermann, Abth. 3 und 4. 
Erlangen: Deichert. London: Thirn. 

(18) Epigramme und Epiloge in Prosa. Von G. von Oertzen. Breslau: 
Trewendt. London: Nutt. 

(19) Zierden der Englischen Literatur. Frei bearbeitet und mit Anmer- 
ne verschen von L. Katscher. Bdch. 1-3. Leipzig: Wartig. London : 

utt. 

(20) H. C. Andersen’s ausgewiihlte Werke, neu iibersetzt, Herausgegeben 
und eingeleitet von L. Katscher. Bd.1. Leipzig: Wartig. London: 
Nutt. 

(21) Im Schillingshof. Von E. Marlitt. 

ndon: Kolckmann. 

22) Eine geheime Depesche. Roman von Robert B. Bde, Jena: 
Kolckmann, 


2 Bde. Leipzig: Keil. 


| (23) Quisisana : Novell. Von F. Spielhagen. Leipzig: Staacke. 


Williams & Norgate. 
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by the heroine, wilfully contracts an incurable heart disease 

loping his left side, in the family doctor. 

ore dying he composes a congratulatory telegram to the young 

lady, bts staying at the Hotel Quisisena at Capri—hence the 

title ‘of the book. These incidents read like a burlesque on a bad 

French novel, but have neither the liveliness of French novels nor 
of burlesque. 

Helmar (24), by Fanny Lewald, is a romance in the form of an 
autobiography, professing to record the history of an artist. It is 
natural, but tame, and might almost pass for the bond fide narrative 
itrepresents itself to be. “ The Riddles of Life ” (25), by E. Juncker, 
is, on the other hand, emotional and sentimental, and graced by such 
incidents as the transfusion of blood from the veins of the ios to 
those of the heroine, with a tempest to bring about the catastrophe. 
Beachvogel’s “ Battle of the Demons” (26) is an ordinary circu- 
lating library novel. “rom the Cradle to the Grave,” by E. 
Valentin (27), is a pretty story, of no great pretensions, but well 
adapted for use by English students of the German language, the 
— jally as the scene is laid in this country. 

undschau (28) concludes Herr Rudolph Lindau’s excellent 
~ bed apanese story, and has one of those pretty finished tales of 
ern Italian life which Paul Heyse has acclimatized in German 
literature, “Lazy wy ” is short, but a perfect picture in its 
way. Another brief but agreeable contribution is a paper by 
Friedlinder on funeral ceremonies in Imperial Rome, illustrative 
of the lavish expenditure which frequently prevailed on such occa- 
sions. Itisa pe from the forthcoming third volume of his 
Sittengeschichte Roms, A criticism on Brahms, by Louis Ehlert, 
notwithstanding professions of strict impartiality, bestows as much 
raise on the composer as even an artist's appetite can well require. 
me. de Rémusat’s Memoirs are very fairly reviewed by Karl 
Hillebrand, who uses her Ph of Napoleon as the groundwork 
for a vigorous delineation by himself. 


(24) Helmar. Von Fanny Lewald. Berlin: Janke. London: Kolck- 
mann. 


gt Sanemne : Roman. Von E. Juncker. Berlin: Janke. London: 


a Der Kampf der Diimonen: historischer Roman. Von A. E. 
3 ‘Bac. Berlin: Janke. London: Kolckmann. 
) Von der Wiege bis zum Grabe: Erzuhlung. Von Elise Valentin. 
mdon: Kolckmann. 
Deutsche Rundschau. UHerausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jahrg. 6. Hft.9. Berlin: Paetel. London: ‘Triibner. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


PARIS. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Formerrnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The publication of the Satcrpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORE’'S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRETORIUM,” “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ The BRAZEN 

SERPENT,” each 33 by 22 feet; with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife.” “Christian Martyrs,”’ &c. 
atthe DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily,Ten to Six. 1 


ROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION 


NOW OPEN, from Nine till Seven. Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 


M ACLEAR TESTIMONIAL FUND.—A Committee of 
ils of KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, London, have 
resolved to mark their sense of Dr. Macte ARS great serv’ ices to the School (which he is 


gladly received by the Honorary Sec retaries. N. TrRARD, Esq., M:B., King je College Chambers, 
W.C., W. E. MILLIKEN, Esq., A-5 Cornwall Residences, Clarence Gate, egent’s 
and J. W. GROVES, Esq.. King’s oes Strand, W $ ;_or may be “i to the account of 
the Honorary ‘Treasurers, C.J.Fr . Esq. and C. P. Skrocorp. Esq. (* Maclear Testi- 
monial Fund’) with Messrs. itichard’ Twining & Co., 215 Strand, W.C. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE or more open to COMPE. 
TITION at Midsummer 1880, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a 
Special Fund to £90 ayear in cases of Scholars who require it.—Further particulars from 
the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the Colleze, Clifton, Bristol. 


PETITES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—EIGHT SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS, Two of £60, Two of £59, Two of £30, Two of £20. Examination in he & 
Candidates residing in England may be examined in London.—For particulars apply to 
HEAD-MASTER, Fettes Collece. Edinburgh. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— TRINITY COLLEGE 

SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Four, of the value of 30 Guineas per annum, 
will be open to competition to all BOYS under Fourteen on the day of the Examination 
(June 29).—Apply to the WARDEN. 


Ross ALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 


TWELVE to be competed for, June 2 29. vee from 70 Guineas (covering School 


Fees) to £20. Ages, under 14} and 153 y be at Rossall or Oxford, as 
_— rred, in Classics or Mathematics. —Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MAasTER, Rossail School, 
cetw 


Cc OLLEG 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 20. 
BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


For admission apply, by letter, tothe WARDEN. Terms, 120 Guineas. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—There are Three Departments, 


(1) Classical, (2) Civil and Military, (3) Junior. panes 
—Apply HEAD- 


ftaetip at Balliol, Entrances at Woolwich and Cooper's Hi 
ASTED 


ING ALFRED'S SCHOOL, WANTAGE, Berks.— 
Ancient Foundation. Buildings spacious and modern, in a healthy district. 
Thorouz E TION for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Fees preparcd 


Prof and the Universities.Address, HEAD-MASTE 
BRUCE CASTLE, TOTTENHAM. 
Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 


The School not only prepares BOYS for the Universities and Competitive Lap ee yes 
offers an education of a thoroughly first-class character to those d for 
business life. 
School buildings and grounds coo acres) of exceptional healthiness, beauty, and convenience. 
Pupils received at the Half-term 


| BOURNEMOUTH. — —CHELTENHAM HOUSE (facing the 


WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, M.A., Oxford, receives a few BACKWARD or 
DELIC(’ TE eOYS S, under Fourteen, for thorough grounding. Terms moderate. 


(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military Examinations. 


PRIVATE PUPILS, ages Fourteen to Eighteen.—Mr. JOHN 


ie GAWTHERNE, M.A. ” (Lancing and Oxford) receives a few GENTLEMEN'S 
SONS oh are unable to go to School, and offers to deserving Boys very unusual advantages.-- 
Address, Stitiurd’s Bridge, near Malvern. 


UBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION.—REGINALD S. LEA, 

M.A., Oxon.,. receives BOYS between the ages of Eight and Thirteen at date of admis 
sion ; and has now made special arrangements for Boys under Ten yearsold. Large playing- 
fields. —Address, Rugby. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


oF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,286, JUNE 19, 1880: 


The Berlin Conference. 
The Trish Relief Bill. Greece at Guildhall. 
Mr. O’Donnell’s Question. The Bradlaugh Committee Report. The Budget. 
The French Senate and the Treaty of Commerce. 
Election Petitions. Disarmament, 


Modern Oxford. 
Health at Home. Monday Night’s Row. 
Street Nuisances, Thornbury Castle and Buckingham. Screaming Success. 
The The Theatres. 
Racing at Ascot. 


Higden’s Polychronicon. 
Memorials of H Persecution. | Hodge and his Masters, 
Renouf’s Hibbert Lectures. There’s Rue for You. Brazil and the Amazons, 
Holiand’s Elements of Jurisprudence. The Purcell Papers. 
Mohl’s History of Oriental Studies. German Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,285, JUNE 12, 1880: 


The _ Budget—Mr. Goschen at Constantinople—The Chicago Convention—Lord 

m on Afgbanistan—The French Commercial Treaty—TheNavy— 

Fe Liberty in France and England—Married Women’s Property. 

Rise and Decay of Buddhism—Social Reciprocity—A Study in Ethies—The Agamem- 

non at Oxford—Feather and Fur—Savings Banks—Modern Popular Songs—A 
Proposed Substitute for the Poor-Law—Sculpture in 1880—Paris and Ascot. 

The Duke of Wellington’s Despatches—Lex Salica : The Ten Texts—The Wandering 

Naturalists—Indian Tales—Science for Country of the 

Passion Piay—The Duke's Children—Classical Books— Minor Notices, 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


"THE Rev. WILLIAM CHAMBERS, late Fellow and Tutor 


of Worcester Coll., Oxford, prepares PUPILS for the Universities. Healtty bracing 
Sees gravel. Much successful experience. No parochial charge.—Address, Beacons- 
eid, Ducks. 


A FRENCH PROTESTANT MINISTER, Graduate in Honours 


of Two Universities, residing in Elbeeuf, near Rouen, will receive TWO PUPILS for 
instruction in French, Classics, Mathematics, and for Civil Service Examinations. References 
are permitted to the following Ladies and Gentlemen whose Sons have been under M. Mon- 
CHATRE'S care: Lady Arrow, South Weild, Essex; Manley Hopkins, Esq., 9 Gracechurch 
Street, London ; George Seton, Esq., St. Bennett's Green Hill, Edinburgh ; Mrs. Armstrong, 
15 Royal Terrace, Weymouth. 


REGENTS PARK.—One or Two YOUNG LADIES can be 


received in a first-class finishing SCHOOL. Separate room if required. Masters of 
eminence attend.—Address, P. K., Keats's Library, Queen's Terrace, St. John’s Wood. 


] ONG VACATION TUTORSHIP.—An OXFORD UNDER- 
GRADUATE, the holder of Two Exhibitions at his College, and _for five years a 
Scholarship at one of the great Publie Schools, is anxious to meet with an ENGAGEMENT 
for part of the Long Vacation. He has had experience in Coaching Boys between the ages of 
Twelve and Sixteen ; he wou!d not object to a Travelling Tutorship.—Address, W. F., care of 
essrs. Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


A GRADUATE of OXFORD wishes for a TUTORSHIP, 
Trav prepare a Pupil for the or Public Schools. Good 
Address, HAC, 36 Redcliffe Road, 8. W. 


YRAVELLING TUTOR, SECRETARY, or COMPANION.— 
M.A., Balliol desires TEMPORARY ENG AGEMENT, as above. 

Has visited many parts of mayer also ‘a zypt and India, Good position and references. With 
light duties salary no object. dress, X. B., South Kensington Library, 9 Fulham Road,S.W. 


A WELL-EDUCATED BUSINESS MAN, aged Thirty-eight, 


wants EMPLOY MENT.—Experienced in Comaneren, Finance, and Law. Can ioane- 
late, speak. and correspond in several Languages. uick and good Shorthand Writer. Of 
active habits and good address, with literary ability. } igh-class references.—Address, ALPHA, 
eare of South American Agency, 14 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


A CITY MAN, Barrister, or Clergyman, will find a refined and 


desirable HOME. in a large and well- appointed house near the British Museum.—For 
terms, apply, by letter only, to H. *J., care of Mr. Osborne, 13 Catherine Street, Strand. 


[To BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, a 


Gentleman's HOU SE, in South Senithnlen, ry Dinin Drawing, and Breakfast 
Rooms, Four Bedrooms and ing-room, = good Domestic Oitices. Rent moderate.—- 
Address, A.B., 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Rice of PRESENTATION to a Living, x within ,tme miles 
of a Cathedral, in the Home Counties, Population about Seed Residence, with 
about five acres of Land. Net annual vaiue about £280. Present gat aged Fifty-six.— 
For particulars apply to Messrs. JoHNsoNS, Uproy, BUDD, & 20 Austin 
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en: versus GROUND RENTS.—Consols now yield only 


3 per cent. and must fall in price ; Freehold ag 2 Rents are quite as secure, pay from | 


to 4} per cent., and WCU increase in value, T‘st of Lots for Sale, and further intorma- 


Co., 86 London W 


Ss 
EGYPTIAN STATE DOMAINE 

the State Domaines, comp of an English, a ng and an Egyptian Commissioner 
nominated by their respective Governments, is disposed to LET or to SELL LAND, in Lots 
of not less than 500 Acres. 

Domaines comprise 425.000 acres of land in different parts of Egypt. They are in culti- 
vation at the present time, and the plant and cattle necessary to continue the cultivation could 
be acquired at a valuation. 

A statement of particulars and general conditions can be had on application between the 
hours of Ten and Four, at the oftice of Mr, J. W. Barry, 23 Delahay Street, Westminster. 
Further particulars can on application to the PrestpeNT of the Egyptian State 
Domaines, Cairo, to whom proposals fur purchase or lease should be addressed. 

FRANCIS W. ROW BEI. Commissioners of 


EDOUARD TERV the Sta 


Cairo, May 24, 1880. ROUSTEM ‘acha). Dom: 


NGLAND to AUSTRALIA in 
ORIENT LINE. 


FORTY DAY s. 


The Ships, belonging to the and PACIFIC STEAM | 


NAVIGATION COMPANTES, ae despatched every FORTNIGHT for ADELAIDE 
MELBO and SYDNEY direct. takin at through rates to 
all the principal ports in Australia, Suaeale, and New Zealand. 


Tons. Tons. IJI.P. 

4,107 LIGURTA 4,666 750 

COTOPAXI.,.... 4023 600 1,900 

1.0.00 eee eee SAIS 550 

ARONNE . 3376 550 600 
ELDER 4,152 550 


The above Steamers have been spec‘aily fitted for carrying all classes of ponenaes? through 
= Tropics on long voyages, and the passages hitherto made are the fastest on reco: 
rticulars apply to the Managers of the Li & CO., and ‘ANDER- 
sox ANDERSON, & CU., Fenchurch Avenues, London. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Es 


lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
pacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


THE. ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. It 


ains 250 Rooms, and is ‘a model of sanitary excelience.”’ Table-d"hote daily. Two 
Months "Pourist ‘Tickets from all principal Railway Stations in England.—Full information of 
ANAGER, 


HA ASTBOURNE.—ST. ALBAN’S HOUSE, 6 Howard Square. 
Superior BOARDING HOUSE for Ladies and Gentlemen, by the Day or Wecek.—For 
terms apply to the PROPRIETRESS. 


DENTS WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
Apply to 61 STRAND, or 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


ILLIaAM s. BURT O 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &e., &e. 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS of bost make only. 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants . i 
French ... 


Rooms. 


33. Od. 1s, 


Iron Brass Hialf-Tester Bedsteads.......- 34.0d. ,, 330s. 
BEDDING of Guaranteed Quality made on the Premises. 
For Abs.—Wide 3 ft Gin. 5 ft. 


Palliasses, Best Straw. 03. Od. 13s, 4d. 
Mattresses, Cocoa Fibre Ts, 9d. 293, Od. 22s. Od. 
700d Coloured Wool . od, 213. Od. 233. Od. 
” 3est Brown Wool..... 23s. Od. 333. 6d. 373. Od. 
o Good Serviceable Hair 293. Od, 423. Od. 47s. 6d. 
i TOO Hale 403, Od. 58s. Od. 65s. Od. 
Superior ....... 6ls. Od, 92s. Od. 104s. od, 
German Springs ....--... 42s. Od. 57s. Od. 63s. Od. 
German do. 65s. Od. 87s. 6d. 


Feather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, lankets, Sheets, Quilts, &c. 
FURNITURE FOR BEDROOMS, DINING AND DRAWING ROOMS, 
comprising every art:cle for House Furnishing. 


Will AM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by 
ppointment tw H.R.H. the Prince ot Wales. CATALOGUES containing 850 
Illustrations. post free. 


PUEN ISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
a on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. hh Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful “Stoc k to select from. 
Tilustrated priced atalozne, with Terms, post free.—248. 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20,and 21 Morwell street, W.C. Established 1862. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


As inferior imitations of their celebrated ART STONE WARE are being introduced, 
Messrs. DOUL'TON beg to inform the public that their ART PRODU c TIONS inv: ariably 
Hess an impressed Stamp, with the name in full, * DOULTON, LAMBETH,” with the year 
of manufacture. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Dai/y Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed] pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfuous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


Roses LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
The favourite Summer Deverage. 


Cooling and | Refreshing. 


LIME JUICE 


Prepared from the Lime Fruit. 
Is entirely free of Aleo hol. 


LIME J UIC. E 
A delicious Drink in ¥ 
Effervescing in all Aerated. w raters, 


LIME JUICE 


An excellent Stimulant 
blended wi ath Spirits. 


LIME JUICE 


Is highly medic‘nal, Cooling 
and puritying the "Blood, 
Assisting | H 


LIME JUICE 
Is recommended by the Lencet 
and Medica! Pro‘ession as 
eminently wholesome. 


LIME J UICE 
Sold everywhere b 
Wine Merchants, Grocers, C &e, 


LIME JUICE 
Wholesale Stores, 
11 Curtain Road, London. and 
41 Mitchell Strect, Leith, 


CORDIAL. 


CORDIAL. 


Roses CORDIAL. 
Roses 
Roses 


Roses 


Rose's 


CORDIAL, 


CORDIAL. 


CORDIAL. 


CORDIAL. 


PROPERTY REGIS rER, gratis, of Messrs. GEORGE BEKEN | 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 
OrFicesS—ABERDEEN: 3 KING STREET. 
STREET. 
The Forty-fourth Annual General Meeting of this Company was held within their House, at 
Aberdeen, on Friday, June 11, 1880, when, the Directors’ Report was adopted, and a Dividend 
of 2s. per Share, iree of income-tax, was declared, making, with the amount already paid, a 
total distribution ot 40s. per Share in respect of the Year 1579. 

The sum of £50.000 was at the same time added to the Fire Reserve Fund, which now 
amounts to £500,000, and the sutn of £150,000 standing rt the ered’t of * General Reserve Fund” 
was added to the paid-up capital, thereby increasing the same to £300,000. 

The following are exizacts from the Report submitted : 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The stationary character of the revenue from tais Department, which was 2 feature of the 
years 1877—8, hus at length given place to signs of movement, and the Directors have the 
pleasure of reporting that the Premiums for the past year exhibit an increase of £8,243 10s. 9d. 
over those of the previous year, that is to say from £405,639 53. Id., which was the income in 
1878, to £413,982 los. 10d., the income in 1879. 

‘Lhe losses amounted to £227.5% 15s. 9d., or 54°97 per cent. of the Premiums, which is 2°75 per 
se below the average of the Company" 's whole experience since its establ.shment in 1836. 

Tie Expenses of M to Agents and outgo.ngs of every kind 
not specially chargeable to the Life Department, and therefore chargeabie to this, amounted 
o tase i3s. 10d., or 30°34 per cent. of the receipts, which is a fract.on above the ratio of last 


*eThe operations of the year resulted in a profit of £58,053 93. 4d. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

New Business—The new Assurances granted during the year reached in the aggregate the 
sum of £329,068, upon which the Premiums amounted to £10,341 5s. 3d., whereof £491 4s, 7d. 
were Single, and £10,350 0s. sd. Annual Premiums. 

The total Income of the year (including interest) was £213,096 Ils. 4d. 

The Claims were unusually heavy, aud amounted to £149,135 Any ‘od, of which £1,851 12s. 7d. 
was for Endowments payable during, life. 

The Expenses of M 
Premiums receive 

Annuity Branch— The sum of £7,3% 2s. “a. was received for a oo rag during the 
year. and the fund of this section of the Life Department now stands at £63,552 Os. 10d. 

The Whole Funds of this Department now amount to £1 462,146 43, iM 

The Distribution of the Profits of the Qui ber 31 next will take 
place at the General Meeting in June 1&s1. 

A he following Resolution was passed at the General Court of Directors held on the 20th 
ul timo 

“ That in future the Life Policies of this Company be payable as soon as the claimant's 
title is proved, instead of after the lapse of three months, as heretofure.” 
London Board of Directors. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart. 

Deputy-Chairman—Right Hon. W. P. ADAM, M.P. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Wm. Egerton -Jun., Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Ferdinand M. Huth 
Philip Currie. Esq., C.B. Ilenry isq. 
George John Fenwick, Esq. John Stew: 
Alexander H. Goschen, Esq. William Esq. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—E. H. MANNERING, Manager. 

Lire DEPanTMENT—JAS. VALENTINE, Actuary. 

General Manager—A. P. FLETCHER. 

Copies of the Report, with the whole Accounts of the Company for the year 1879, may be 

obtained from any of the Company's Otfices or Agencies. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
OrricEsS—ABERDEEN AND LONDON. 


LONDON : 1 MOORGATE 


tect, 


) were limited to 10 per cent. upon the 


end.ng I 


Life Funds as per last account .. + 1,462,146 


London Board of Directors. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER. Bart. 

Deputy-Chairman—Right Hon. W. P. ADAM, M_P. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Wm. Egerton sponte’. Jun., Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin. Esq. Ferdinand M. iluth, 
Philip Currie, Esq., C. B. Henry James Hubbuck, 
George John Fenwick, Esq. John Stewart, 
Alexander H. Goschen, Esq. William Wi ainah aw, Esq. 

A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Trustees. 

The Right Honourable Baron CAMPBELL. 
The Right Honourable Viscount CRANBROOK. 
The Right Honourab!e Lord Justice THESIGER. 
The Honourable Vice-Chancellor Sir CHARLES HALL. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK HIGGINS, Esq. 
EDMOND ROBERT TURNER, Esq. 
Directors. 

Holdsworth Hunt, Esq. 

John James Johnson, Esq., Q.C. 

William Rolle Maleolm, Esq. 

Richard Nicholson, Esq. 

Frederick George Davidson, Esq. Chartes Smith, Esq. 
John Deedes, Esq. John Switt, 
William James Ferrer, Esq. The Rizht Hon, Lord Justice Thesiger. 
Henry Ray Freshtield, Esq Edward ‘Tompson, E. 
Sir Farrer Herschell, Q.C., Nr P. Sir William Henry w alton. 
William Frederick Higgins, Esq. Arnold William White, Esq. 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, Esq. Basil Thomas Woodd, Esq. 


LIFE 


Edward Bailey, Esq 

Francis Thomas 

The Hon. Hally 
John Clerk, Esq., 


Invested Assets on December 1879 . £5.501,731 
Income for the year 1979. 471,853 
Amount paid ine to December 31 12,339,467 
Reversions ay Bonus aliotte i fur the five years “ended Decem- 

Aggregate Bonuses hitherto allotted ....... 6,198,991 


The expenses of Management (including Commiss‘on) are under 4} per cent. of the Annual 
Income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised Prospectus of the Society ; to the new rates 
{ of premium, which are materially lower fur young lives than heretotore ; to the new con- 

ditions as to extended limits of tree travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of extra 
premium. 
= »yans are granted on security of Life Interests and Revers:ons in connexion with Policies of 

ssurance, 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 

GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 
The Oldest Life Office on the Mutual System in the World. 
‘The Invested Funds of the EQUITABLE are upwards of £4 OUReee, being more than 28 times 


its renewal premium income. 

The recent division showed a clear surplus of £1,893.700, after prov’ riding for all future claims. 
The effect of the distribution was to make a total addition of 2574 per cent. to Policies taken 
onc in 1817, of 1725 per cent. to Policies taken out in 1327, of 155 per cent. to Policies taken out in 
1536, of 1014 per cent. to Policies taken out in 1846, of 74 per cent. to Policies taken out in 1856, 

of 31} percent. to Policies taken out in 1566. and 10 per cent. to Policies taken out in 1874. 

The addition to Policies taken out in 1861 was sufficient. if so applied, to ———- all 
Premiums payable during the next ten years; whilst Policies taken ont in 1855 could also 
extinguish their Premiums in like manner, still retaining an increasing bonus of 40 per cent. 
on the sums originally assured. 

PP en may be paid in one sum, or for a fixed period, so as to cease after a given number 


ofe whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 
income. 
It has never allowed commission or employed agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have been 


saved to the assured. 
w. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 
NIX FIR OF 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EstTabLisHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal! Loss Settlements. 
Insurances etfected in all parts of the World. 
JUUN J. BROOMFIELD, Seer: etary. 
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ENERAL ASSURANCE 
Established 1837. 


Board of Directors. 
Sir ANDREW LUSK, Baronet, M.P. 
James Abbiss, «J.P. Lord Gilbert Kennedy. 
Principal Angu: James Pilkington, Esq.. J.P. 


Joseplr Bolton Doe, J.P. 
The sions =. the Marquis of Exeter. 
George Pitt, Esq. 


Henry Wm. Ripley. Esgq., J.P. 
Wm. Strang, 

Robert hoe 
Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, M.P. 

Capital and Reserve Funds, £1,720,000. 
Claims paid, £1,700,000. 
1,389 New Life Policies, assuring £482,366, yielding £16,244 premiums, were issned in 1°79. 
The Head-Offices of the Company to 108 CANNON STREET, 
jon, 

GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Seerctary. 


(THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825. 


ANNUAL 1880, 


Amount of Assurances accepted 444 
Ditto, during the last five years ... 6.266.01 
‘Total Assurances..... 
Revenue ........ TMA 
Invested Funds....... 5,514,732 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1880. 


THE PROFITS WHICH HAVE ——— SINCE 1875 will be divided among Policies 
in existence at the close of the current y 1 Assurances now effected will participate. 
Since 1825 the Company has distributed THREE MILLIONS Sterling in Bonus fi 


COMPANY. A 


“ Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—Horack, Book IV. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000, 
_ APOLLINARIS COMPANY. LIMI TED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


IN 1-0z., 2-0z., and 4-oz. PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL, 
WILLS’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO.—* There’s no 


sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better brand than the * THREE 
CASTLES.’ "—Vide Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by 
the Name and Trade Mark 


WILLS, W. D. & H. 0. 


TEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label bearing their 


Signature, “LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is 
Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
tive War Fea Export Vilmen generally. Ketail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 
the Wori 


LONDON—®2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C 
EDINBURGH-3 axp 5 GEORGE STREET (HEAD OFFiIcE). 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 50 SPRING GARDENS. LIVERPOOL: 10 CooK STREET. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1s03._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


nsurances against Fire on Property i in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium, 
and liberal settlement of Policies falling due at Midsuminer should be renewed 


befure July 8, or the same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


to Police es. 
-, and 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is the best 


remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, II Gout, and Indig 


JDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Iafants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
WASH YOUR DOGS. 
N ALDIRE'’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP destroys Insects, 


cleanses the skin and improves the coat and general health of the Dog. Price 1s., of 
Chemists, Perfumers, Grocers, and Stures. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD OFFIcE-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Brancuxs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London B 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall belo low flv. man 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
nt. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice Withdrawal. 
Forshorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be azreed upon. 
Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and ventas Securities, in East India Stock and 
ns, and the sate custody of the same undertaker 
Interest drawn, and Army. Ba avy, and c ivil Pay aind Pensions realized. 


and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


PORTUGAL, 


PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINES. 
EL REL 


KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


A Portuguese Light Wine. 


KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Natural White Wine. 


KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


From Portugal. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842 in order to meet the 
growing demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be readily 
obtained on moderate terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 

Great care has always been taken in the selection of Books to study the wishes of 
Subscribers, and to make the Library not only “ Select” but comprehensive. 


THE COLLECTION NOW EXCEEDS ONE MILLION VOLUMES. 


Additional Copies of all the best New Works in History. Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction continue to be 
added as the demand increases: and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers for an ample supply of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they 
appear. 


FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 
Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lirwiren, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


EL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Without Brandy. 

KL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

= Made from Rhine Vines. 

KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Transplanted into nto Portugal. 


KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Possesses more character and 


KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Fulness than other light wines. 


TPHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 3807 Regent Street, W. 

Subseriptions from One Guinea to any afueiat according = ‘the Supply required. All 
the best New ks, English, French, and German, i ly 

with Lists of New Publications, gratis and pos post free. 

of Surplus Looks offered for Sale at Reduced Prices may 
had fi na eat 

CHURLOS'S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 

307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


(PHE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. 
74, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean co: sies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street. Strand, W.C. 


NEWSPAPER | PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


happy te send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 


KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Largely consumed in Portuzal. 


JEL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK, 
Does not deteriorate when uncorked. 
KL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Makes : an ag agreeable and 
BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Wholesome Summer Drink. 
KE REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Combines particularly v well 


FIL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 


with all Aérated Waters 


REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


and makes a delicious cup eres 
the addition of liqueurs. 


KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Maintains its character 


KEL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


in all Climates. 


EL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Isa cheap Wine. 


KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Can be obmined from 


EL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Wine Merchants and Dealers throughout the Kingdom, 


L REI.—ROYAL 


Bo ... SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kinzdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
yance). 
London : STREL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens. S.W. 


Now reudy. 


A CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in all Classes 


of Literature, forwarded free on application to JOHN BUMPUS, 158 and 297 Oxford 
Street, London. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


(ANON CHARLES CHOLMONDELEY.—The PASSAGE 
/ ofthe FOUR TAP. A New Explanation of Romans ii. 11—16, with its bearing on the 
Intrinsic and Extrinsic Systems of Justification by Faith, and on the Pauline Views of the 
‘Tubingen Critics and others. 


WILLIAMS & NoRGAME, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Ground Plans, lis. 


CHURCH WORK and LIFE in ENGLISH MINSTERS ; 
and the ENGLISH STUDENT" S MONASTICON. By MackeNziE E. C. 
B.D., Preceator of Chicheste: 


“on ATTO & Piceadilly. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, 2s. 6d. 
Royvat (les BAINS) in AUVERGNE: its Mineral Waters 


and Climate. By G. H. Buaxpt, M.D. With a Preface by Dr. BURNEY YxO. 
London : H. _K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, Ww.c. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d; morocco, 93. Pocket size, cloth, 3s.; morocco, 68. 


DAILY ROUND: Meditation, Prayer, and Praise. 


to the Course of the Christian Year. Containing a Text, a Meditation, a 
Pa oy a Verse for every day in the year. 


London : : iJ. , WHIT AKER, 12 Warwick Lane. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled edges, 3s. 6d. 
A GLOSSARY of the ESSEX DIALECT. By Ricmarp 
STEPHEN CHARNOCK, Ph.D., F.S.A. 
London: Trteyer & Co., Ludgate Lill, E.C. 
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Now ready, 2 vols. 21s. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. 


Seconp Srries. By Epwanp WALForD, M.A. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW NOVELS. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. 
MERVYN O'CONNOR. By the Earl of Desart, 


Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ These volumes teem with interest and humour, interming!ed with pathos, and will add 
greatly to Lord Desart’s well-carned literary fame.”"—Court Juuraal, 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Moresworru, 


Author of “ Hathercourt Rectory,” ‘* The Cuckoo Clock,” &e. 3 vols. 


“A very charming story. In these delightful volumes Mrs. M h has 
capital Books? *—Graphic. 


POET and PEER. By Hamirton 
Author of “ Penruddocke,” &c. $3 vols. “Dedicated to Lord Lyrron. 
“ A novel of unusual merit. It will interest and amuse every reader.""— Atheneum. 


POOR ZEPH. By F. W. Rozixsoy, Author of 


Grandmother's Money,” 3 vols. 


THREE RECRUITS, and the GIRLS THEY 


LEFT BEHIND THEM. By Josern Harron. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. G. 


WOOERS and WINNERS. 


Liyyzzus Banks, Author of ‘‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Next week. 


CHEAP EDITION of SIR GIBBIE. By 


GronGe MacDoxaLp, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of Hursr & 
BLAcKETr’s STANDARD LIBRARY. Bound and Illustrated, 5s, 


(THE BUILDER includes Views of Towers, Maestricht— 

Doorway, Bois-!c-Duc—Lace Designs, and Post-Office, Wellington—Arunde!—Treat- 
ment of Estate-Pians—Water Supply—Architceture at the Salon — Health Confereuce— 
Architects’ Conference, France—London in the Sixteenth Century—Right to Seize Plant, &c. 
4d.; by post, 44d. 46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Second Edition, Revised throughout, 6s. 


(THE JESUS of the EVANGELISTS; His Historical Cha- 
racter Vindicated : an Examination of the Internal Ev idence for Our Lord's Divine 
Mission, By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 


y the same Author, 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED in RELATION to 
MODERN THOUGIT. (The Bampton Lectures for 1877.) Second Edition, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
“ The fullest and most able expe ition we have yet seen of the apologetic theology of this 
aze. *_ Church Quarterly Revie: 
~ By far the ri Naa volume on the Christian Evidences which we have read for some 
yy the same Author, 


THE SUPERN ATURAL in the NEW TESTAMENT: Possible, 
Credible, and Historical ; or, an Examination of the Validity of some Recent Objections 
against Christianity as a Divine Revelation. Post svo. 128. 

London: F. NorGAte, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


RENE DESCARTES: his Life and Meditations. A New 


Translation of “ The Meditations.” With Introduction. Memoir, and Commentary, 
by RicHArp Lown pes, Author of * An Introduction to the Philosophy of Primary Belie’s. 

“ Our author's attempt to elucidate the real aim and purport of *‘The Meditations,’ and to 
show the bearing of that work on recent p is well ed and exe- 
cuted.”—Sutarday Review. 

London: F. NorGate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


8vo. 12s. 
(THE ROMANS of BRITAIN. By Henry Coorr, 


“One of the most substantial. useful, pas veltabte contributions to the early history of 
Britain that has yet been produced.”—eliquary. 

“ It removes sahara amount of the obscurity in which the epoch to which it relates 
has been involyed The book is very interesting and most ably written, pau will repay a 
careful study.” —Trans. of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archwo oyical So 

lis arguments are lucid, and supported by a vast amount of varied le preci? 
Archivo! Journal, 
London : F. NorGate. 7 King Street, Covent t Garden, W.C. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES. 
“ Mr. Weller’s knowledge of London was extensive and peculiar.”—Pickwick. 


PRICE ONE SWILLING EACH. 
T)ICKENS'S DICTIONARY of LONDON. New Edition for 


1880, completely revised, with entirely New Maps and many Additions. 


DICKENS'S DICTIONARY of the THAMES, from Oxford to 


the Nore. 
DICKENS'S DICTIONARY of CONTINENTAL RAILWAYS: 


being an A BC Guide for Travellers Abroad. JUNE Number now ready. 
CHARLES DICKENS, 26 Wellington Street. Strand. 


(GOSSIPING GUIDE to WALES.—(North and Mid-Wales.) 
With 6 Maps, Is. 6d.; with 6 Maps, Route Table, Snowdon oy ga 2s. 6d.; with 
17 Maps, Routes, Coloured Panorama, Chapters on Geology and Botany, 


“ We have not seen a book about Wales more useful than this gay and ae er cnide.* 
ublic 


© By far the most amusing guide we have seen.""—Standard. 
“ This admirable guide........Certainly one of the most ac 
the Principality we have es ever seen.” —Manchester Ex ont tant 
* A modcl in its way.”"—Daily News. 
“ Prince of Guides.""— Welsiunan. 
“ As a whole, beyond comparison the best handbook to Wales yet published 
Chester Si ronicle (1877). 
London: Hopper & StovenToN. And all Booksellers. 


Nearly ready. 
BRIEF REPLY to DR. BAIN on FREE-WILL. 
Reprinted from the “* Mind " of April 1890. By Wa. Gro. Warp, D.Ph. 
Burys & Oates, 17 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A 


In a few days, demy 8vo. pp. 230. 
SLIGHT AILMENTS : their Nature and Treatment. By 
LioNkt S, BEALE, M.B., F.R.S., F-R.C.P., Prof. of Medicine in King’s College, London. 
J.& A, CUURCHILL. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET. 


NOW OPEN. 


AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Comprises an ENGLISH and FOREIGN CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, provided with all the BEST and NEWEST 
LITERATURE, a LIBRARY of VOCAL and INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, READING, 
WRITING, and NEWS ROOMS, supplied with the Daily and 
Weekly Journals, LADIES’ DRAWING ROOM, DINING and 
LUNCHEON ROOMS, SMOKING ROOM, and all the appli- 
ances and comforts of a FIRST-CLASS CLUB. 


Oxe GuINEA 
Subscription to the Circulating Library........... " per annum. 
Two 
Subscription for Club Membership ...........4 per annum. 
Subscription for Club Membership, together with T: 6 
6 vols. delivered free from the Circulating per annum, 


Library 

Country Susscrisers: An Annual Subscription of Five Guineas 
entitles a Country Subscriber to 15 vols. and the use of the Club 
for himself and one othe: member of the Family. 


Subscriptions can commence from any date. 


The Directors beg to inform the Subscribers to the Circulating 
Library that a constant endeavour will be made to provide a 
punctual and ample supply of all New Works of interest and 
authority; and in order to carry out this intention efficiently they 
must rely in some measure upon the co-operation and assistance of 
the Subscribers themselves. It is notorious that a large number 
of new books of a wholly trivial character are now put into circu- 
lation, for which there is no real demand, and the publication of 
such works is, in many instances, only rendered possible by the 
system upon which Circulating Libraries have hitherto been con- 
ducted. ‘Ihe expenditure upon works of this class will be strictly 
curtailed, and the funds will be applied as far as possible to the 
purchase and circulation of books of a higher order, and a really 
popular character, such as the majority of readers are anxious to 
obtain upon the date of their publication. The Directors trust by 
this means to render the Circulating Library, in the truest sense 
of the word, select, while they will seek at the same time to avoid 
the kind of interested and arbitrary censorship that has been found 
alike vexatious to authors and the public. 


All the Books in the Library are available for Subscribers, 
without distinction as to amounts of subscription. 


Full details of Subscriptions, both for Town and Country Mem- 
bers, on application to Mr. CHAS. ALLEN, the GROSVENOR 
; GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, 135 New Bond Street, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY MISS BROUGHTON. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. By Ruopa 


Author of “ Good-bye, Sweetheart,” “Joan,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROBIN ADAIR.” 


ALAN DERING. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FErHERSTONHAUGH, Author of “ Kilcoran,” “ Robin Adair,” &c, 2 vols. 
crown 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. By the 


Hon. Lewis Winorik.p, Author of “ My Lords of Strogue,” “ Lady Grizel,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ The whole work has a powerful attraction."— Vanity Fair. 
“ Witha and a consummate art, the Author has produced a novel of thrilling 
terest.”"— 
* ~The author has given us a novel that surpasses any of his former efforts, and that is saying 
great deal.”—Graphic. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE SILAS.” 


THE PURCELL PAPERS. By the late 


J. SHERIDAN L¥ Fanv, Author of “ The House by the Churchyard,” “ Uncle 
Silas,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MISS THOMAS’'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE VIOLIN PLAYER. By Berrua Tuomas, 


3 vols, crown 8vo. (immediately, 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
LORD PALMERSTON’S LIFE. By the 


Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY. 2 vols. 12s. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD; his Life, Character, 


and Works. By GronG BRaANDEs. 10s. 6d. 


PRINCE METTERNICH’S AUTOBIOGRA- 


PHY. 2 vols. 36s. 


THE OLD REGIME: Court, Salons, and 


Theatres. By Lady Jackson. 2 vols. 2is, 


DEAN HOOK’S LIFE 


2 vols. 30s. 


DUNCKER’S HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 


The first 3 vols. demy 8vo. each 21s, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


THE NEW CARMINE EDITION. 10s. 6d. 
THE EDINBURGH EDITION. With 36 Illustrations, 6s, 


PEN SKETCHES by a VANISHED HAND: 


Selections from the Papers of the late Monrimer CoLuixs, 2 vols. 21s. 


PRECIOUS STONES; their History and 


Mystery. By Jones, F.S. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


and LETTERS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHES IN TO IER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Immediately, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. Second Series. 


Ropert BROWNING. 


By 


Now ready, crown Svo. 9s. 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. 


Joun Appinaros SymMonps, M.A., Author of “ Renaissance in Italy.” 


By 


Now ready, demy Svo. 12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH TREES and TREE PLANTING. 


By H. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOLLY BAWN.” 
On Monday next, 3 vols. 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. By the Author 


of “ Molly Dawn,” “ Airy Fairy Lilian,” “ Phyllis.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
se. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA.” 


SOPHOCLES, Vol. Il. With Commentary. 


By F. A. Pause, M.A., Editor of ‘“‘ Zschylus,” &c. Containing the 
Secon, Trachiniae, Philoctetes, and Ajax. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY of the PELO- 


PONNESIAN WAR. With Notes and a careful Collation of the Two 
Cambridge Manuscripts, and of the Aldine and Juntine Editions. By the 
late R. SHILLETO, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Book II, 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Translated 


from the Greek, with Notes and a Life of Plutarch, by AUBREY STEWART, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late GEORGE Lone, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4 vols. Bobn’s Library 
binding, or blue cloth, 3s. 6d. per vol. Vol. I. now ready. 


CUNNINGHAMWM’S LIVES of the Most 


Eminent BRITISH PAINTERS. Revised Edition, with Notes and Sixteen 
fresh Lives, by Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. 3 vols. Bohn’s Library binding, or 
grey cloth, each 3s. 6d. 

In editing this Work Mrs. HraTon has had the use of a quantity of material 
collected by the Author and his son, Colonel CUNNINGHAM, with a view toa 
New Edition. 


HISTORY of BRITISH COSTUME, from 


the Earliest Time to the Close of the Lighteenth Century. by the late 
J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. With Index and upwards of 400 Illustra- 
tions. In Bohn’ 's Library binding, or grey cloth, ds. 


CAMOENS’ LUSIAD; or, the Discovery of 


India: an Epic Poem. Translated ome the Portuguese, with a Dissertation, 
Introductory Sketch of the History of the Discovery of India, and Life of 4 
Poet, by W. J. MICKLE. Fifth Edition, revised, by E. R. Hopaes, M.C.P. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


NEW WORK ON EVOLUTION. 


THE CONSTITUTION of the EARTH ; 


being an Interpretation of the Laws of God in Nature, by which the Earth 
and its Organic Life have been derived from the San by a Progressive Develop- 
ment. By Roperr Warp, Author of *‘ An Essay on the Constitution of the 
Earth,” published in 1844. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Sir Samvet Feravson. 


8vo. fine toned paper, 7s. 6d. 
Dublin: McGee. 


THE GOLDEN HIND: a Tale of the Invincible 


Armada (the scene laid chiefly at Studland, Poole, and on the Dorset Coast) ; 
THESSALE ; and other Poems. By C. E. Rosinson, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “ The Cruise of the Widyeon.’ ” Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHURCH or DISSENT? An Appeal to Holy 


Scripture (addressed to Dissenters). By T. P. GARNIER, M.A., Rector of 
Cranworth with Southburgh, Norfolk, a late Fellow of ‘All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Part I.—What the Bible says about Dssent. 

Part II.—Objections commonly urged against the Church answered. 

Part I1I.—Pleas commonly urged in behalf of Dissent examined, 


CHANGE-RINGING  DISENTANGLED ; 


with Hints on the Direction of Belfries, on the Management of Bells, &c. 
By the Rev. WootmorE WiGRAM, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Rector of St. Andrew, with St. Nicholas and St. Mary, Hertford; Rural 
Dean of Hertford; a "Member of the Ancient Society of College Youths. 
Second Edition, revised, crown S8vo. 3s 


Demy 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Crown 8vo. with 6 cloth, 53. 
MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIME S; being the History of 
Dame Alicia Chaniberlayne, of Ravensholme, Gloucestershire. ‘By Exm1A MARSHALL. 


*4* With this story of the time of the Great Rebellion are interwoven passages from a genuine 
and very curious Journal of the Seventeenth Century. 


London: SEELEY & Co., oat } Fleet Street. 


YORK STREET, 


8vo. clo th, 23s 


(THE LORD'S SUPPER. Uninspired Teaching. Vol. I. 


Clement of Rome to Photius, A.D. 74 to 891. Vol. IT. Alfrie to Canon Liddon, A.p. %9 
to 1875. By CuHarLes Hesert, D.D., of Trinity College, Cambridge; late Viear of 
Ambleside. 

“ Dr. Hebert’s work will live as a standard contribution, not only to the literature of his 
Church and university, but to theology in general.” —£d/nburgh Daily Review. 
No mean or unimportant contribution to the literature of the day. 
learned, exhaustive, and decidedly interesting book.’ — /cclesiastical Gazette. 
London : SEELEY & Co., St Fleet Street. 


Itisa 


Crown 8vo. with Tinted Tlustrations, 5s. 


gy, MOON, and STARS: Astronomy for Beginners. By 
AG With a Preface by the Rev. C. Pritcnarp, M. F.R.S., Savilian 
Professer of Astronomy in the University of Oxtord. 

“ It is an easy and untechnical exposition of our sci ne — suited to beginners.” 

ssor DUNKIN in the Observatory. 

“ The volume is one which ought to have a place in village libraries and mechanics’ institu- 

tions.” —/all Mall Gazette 
London: SEELEY & Co., 54 Fleet Street. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 23. 6d. 


(THE PUPIL TEACHER’S HANDBOOK for TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY DRAWING. By W. War Leet T 
Drawing in Owens Colleze, Manchest Author "A fandbock 
* This Book has been adopted by the ‘Manchester Sticot 
London ; SEELEY & Co., 51 Fleet Street. 


f Drawing,” 
d. 
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MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


“ Mr. Murray has succeeded in identifying his countrymen all the world over. Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he carries his 
RED HANDBUOK. He trusts to his MURRAY because it is thoroughly English and reliable.”’— Times, 


FOREIGN. 


HANDBOOK--TRAVEL TALK, English, French, German, and 
Italian. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Post 8vo. with 
Map, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—The RHINE and NORTIT GERMANY, the 
Black Forest, The Hartz, Thiiringerwald, Saxon Switzerland, Riigen, The 
Giant Mountains, Taunus, Odenwald, Elsass, and Lothringen, Post 8vo. with 
Map and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 
The Tyrol, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube, from Ulm 
to the Black Sea, With special Hints for Travellers to the Ammergau 
Passion Play. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, The Alps of Savoy and Pied- 
mont, The Italian Lakes and Part of Dauphiné. In Two Parts, Post 8vo. 
with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, The 


Seine and Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, The Garonne, Limousin, The Pyrenees, 
&c. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part II.: Central France, Auvergne, 
The Cevennes, Burgundy, The Rhone and Saone, Provence, Nimes, Arles, 
Marseilles, The French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Post Svo. 
with Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 16mo. with Maps 
and Plans, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—MEDITERRANEAN: its Principal Cities, Sea- 
ports, and Harbours, for Travellers and Yachtsmen, Post Svo. with Maps 
and Plans. [Nearly ready. 


HANDBOOK—ALGERTA and TUNIS, Algiers, Constantine, 


Oran, The Atlas Range, &c. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Pro- 


vinces, Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, &c., &c. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 20s. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, &e. 


Post 8vo. with Map and Plan, 22s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Pavia, Cremona, 


The Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, 
Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Parma, Modena, Piacenza, Genoa, 
and The Riviera, and its Off-lying Islands. Post 8vo. with Maps and 
Plans, 10s. 


MANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, 
Umbria, The Marches, and the late Patrimony of St. Peter. Post Svo. with 
Maps and Plans, 10s, 


HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. Post 8vo. with 
Maps and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY, Naples and its Environs, Pom- 
peii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, Sorrento, Capri, &c.; Amalfi, Pestum, 
Pozzuoli, Capua, Taranto, Bari; Brindisi and the Roads from Rome to 
Naples. Post Svo. with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT, including Descriptions of the Course of 
the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, The Pyramids, and 
Thebes, The Suez Canal, The Peninsula of Sinai, The Oases, The Fyoom, &c. 
In Two Parts. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, lis. 


HANDBOOK—GREECE, The Ionian Islands, Continental 
Greece, Athens, The Peloponnesus, The Islands of the Agean Sea, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia. Post Svo. with Maps, Plans, and Views, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—TURKEY in ASIA, Constantinople, The Bos- 
phorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
The Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, Mesopotamia, &c. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, Syria, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, 
The Syrian Deserts, Jerusalem, Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra. Post Svo. 
with Maps and Plans, 2s. 


*,* HANDBOOK TRAVELLING MAP OF PALESTINE. In acase, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—DENMARK, Sleswig, Holstein, Copenhagen, 
Jutland, Iceland. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, és. 


HANDBOOK—SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, The 
Shores of the Baltic, &c. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plan, 6s, 


HANDBOOK—NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, The 
Fjelds, and Fjords. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, &c. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 18s, 


HANDBOOK—BOMBAY. Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 12s, 
HANDBOOK—MADRAS, Post 8yo. with Maps and Plans, 15s. 


ENGLISH. 


HANDBOOK LONDON AS IT IS. 16mo. with Maps and 
Ss, 3s, 6d, 


HANDBOOK—ENVIRONS of LONDON, including a Circuit 
Twenty Miles round the Metropolis. In Two Parts. Post 8vo. 2ls, 


and WALES. Arranged alpha- 
betically and condensed into One Volume, Post 8vo, with Map, 10s. 


_HANDBOOK—EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, 
| Colchester. Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, Cromer, 
&c. Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 12s, 


HANDBOOK—KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Rochester, 
Chatham. Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


NANDBOOK—SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Iast- 
ings, Lewes, Arundel. Post 8vo. with Map and Plan, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SURREY and HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, 
Reigate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New co 
Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON, Windsor, Eton, 


Reading, Aylesbury, Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, and the Thames. Post 8vo. 
with Map and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET, Salisbury, 


Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &c. Post 
8vo. with Map, 10s, 


HANDBOOK—DEVON, Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 


Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Post 8vo. with Maps 
and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—CORNWALL, Launceston, Penzance, Falmouth, 
The Lizard, Land's End, &c. Post Svo. with Maps, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER, Cir ter, Cheltent Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, 


Malvern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Post 8vo. with Map 
and Plans, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beau- 


maris, Srowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Conway, &c. Post 8vo. 
with Map, 7s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 


Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and the Wye, &c. 
Post 8vo. with Map, 7s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND, 
Northampton, Peterborough, Towcester, Daventry, Market Harborough, 
Kettering, Wellingborough, Thrapston, Stamford, Uppingham, Oakham. Post 
8vo. with Maps, 7s. 6d.- 


HANDBOOK—DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAF- 
FORD, Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove- 
dale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton 
—— Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. Post 8vo. with 

ap, 93. 


HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE, Shrewsbury, 


Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, Birken- 
head. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 6s. - : 


HANDBOOK—LANCASHIRE, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, B'ackburn, Wigan, Preston, Rochdale, 
Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &c. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 


HANDBOOK—YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 


Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield. Post Svo. with Map and Plans, 12s. bs 


HANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 
castle, Darlington, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, Sunderland, 
Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick. Post 8vo. with Map, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND, Lan- 
caster, Furness Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, Keswick, 
—_— ae Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. Post 8vo. 
w ap, 6s, 


*,* MURRAY’S TRAVELLING MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbotsford, 
Glasgow, Dumfries, Galloway, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, 
Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trosachs, Caledonian Canal, 
Inverness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, and 
Sutherland. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 
Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killarney, Glengarry, Bantry, &c. Post 


8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON'S 


EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


HELLENICA: a Collection of Essays on Greek 


Poetry, Philosophy, History, and Religion. Edited by Evrtyn 
Asport, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 


8vo. 16s, 
THE ANTIQUITIES of GREECE— The 


STATE. Translated from the German of G. F. SctormMann. By E. G. 
Harpy, M.A., Head-Master of the Grammar School, Grantham, and 
late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford; and J. S. Many, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. 183. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Rev. 


J. Franck Brieat, M.A., Fellow of University College, and His- 
torical Lecturer at Balliol, New, and University Colleges, Oxford ; late 
Master of the Modern School at Marlborough College. New Edition, 
revised, crown 8vo. with numerous Maps and Plans. 

Prriop I.—MEDILEVAL MONARCHY: The Departure of the 
Romans, to Richard III. From a.p. 449 to a.p. 1485. 4s. 6d 

Prrtop 11.—PERSONAL MONARCHY : Henry VII. to James II. 
From a.p. 1485 to A.p. 1688. 5s. 


Pertop III.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: William and 
Mary, to the Present Time. From a.p. 1689 to a.p. 1837. 7s. 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by 


the Rev. M. Creicnton, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. Small 8vo. with Maps and Plans. 
SIMON de MONTFORT. By M. Cretenroy, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
THE BLACK PRINCE. By Lovisr Cretcnton. 2s. 6d. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. By LovisEe Crerenron. 3s. 
THE DUKE of WELLINGTON. By Rosawonp Warre. 3s. 6d. 


THE DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. By Lovisr Cretamroy. 
3s, 6d. 


SOME HELPS for SCHOOL LIFE: Sermons 


reached at Clifton College, 1862—1879. By the Rev. J. Percivat, 
tt. A., LL.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford, and late Head- 
Master of Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY for STUDENTS and 
GENERAL READERS. By A. H. Greey, M.A., F.G.S., Professor 
of Geology in the Yorkshire College of Science, Soctes Lecturer on 
Geology at the School of Military Engineering, Chatham ; sometime 
a Senior Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY for the Use of 


Schools. By Cuarves E. M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Small 8vo. 
Part I. NORTHERN EUROPE. 2s. 6d. 
Part Il. THE MEDITERRANEAN and its PENINSULAS. 
[dn the press. 


CATENA CLASSICORUM. 


Crown 8vo. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMCEDLE. By W. C. Green, M.A. 
THE ACHARNIANS AND THE KNIGHTS. 4s. 
THE WASPS, 3s.6d. THE CLOUDS. 33. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLIC-E. By G. Hi. Hrstor, 
M.A. 


THE OLYNTHIACS. 2s. 6d. 
THE PEILIPPICS. 3s. 
DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 6s. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVAT.2.—DE CORONA. 


By ArrHuR Hotmes, M.A. 5s. 


HERODOTI HISTORIA. By H. G. Woops, M.A. Book I. 6s. 
Book II, 5s. 


HOMERI ILIAS. ByS. H. Reynorps, M.A. Books I.—XII. 6s. 


BORAT OPERA. By J. M. Marswmatt, M.A. 
E ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, AND EPODES, 7s. 6d. 
THE ODES. Books I. to lV. separately, 1s. 6d. each, 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES.—AD et PANE- 
GYRICUS. By EpwWIN Sanpys, M.A. 4s. 6d 

JUVENALIS SATIRE. By G. A. Sruvox, M.A. 5s. 
PERSIIT SATIRA. By A. Preror, M.A. 3s. Gd. 
SOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDLE. By R. C. Jers, M.A. 

THE ELECTRA. 3s. 6d. THE AJAX. 3s. 6d. 
TACITI HISTORLE. By W. H. Sracox, M.A. 

Books I. and II. 6s. LDooks III, IV. and V. 6s. 


TERENTI COMCEDLE.—ANDRIA and EUNUCHUS. With 
Introduction on Prosody. By T. L. Papmuton, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
ANDRIA. With Introduction on Prosody. 3s. 6d. 
EUNUCHUS. 3s. 
THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA, Books I. and II. By Bice, 
D.D. 63s. Books III, andIV. By G. A. Suicox, M.A. 6s, 


} Or, in 1 vol. 4s. 6d, 


SCENES from GREEK 


A FIRST GREEK WRITER. By Arruur 
Sipewick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, late 


Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [In a few days. 


PRIMER of GREEK GRAMMAR. With 
a Preface by Joun Prrctvat, M.A., LL.D., President of Trinity 
College, Oxtord; late Head-Master of Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 
price ds. 6d. 


A 


Or, separately, 
ACCIDENCE. By Evetyy Asnort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford; and E. D. MANSFIELD, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SYNTAX. By E. D. Mansrrerp, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND for 
SCHOOLS. By F. Yorx-Powe tt, M.A., Lecturer at Christ Chureh, 
Oxford. Small 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, [Zn the press. 


FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 


Lovise Cretcnron, Author of “ Life of the Black Prince,” “ England 
a Continental Power,” &c. 18mo. with Illustrations. [In the press. 

This little book is intended for children between the ages of seven 
andeleven. It aims at being accurate and trustworthy within the 
limits which it has chosen, viz.: such a view of history as may b2 
interesting and comprehensible to a beginner. It is w ritten simply, 
and contains many stories and descriptions of events, in the hope that 
it may be found useful as a reading-book for young children. At the 
same time it is methodical, and is provided with suflicient genealogical 
tables and dates to make it answer the purpose of a first English 
History in Schools. 


THE BEGINNER’S LATIN EXERCISE 


BOOK. Adapted to “ Bennett’s Latin Accidence.” By C. J. Suen- 
wILt Dawe, B.A., Assistant Chaplain at St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. 
Crown 8yo. [In preparation. 


ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS in ARITHMETIC, including Mensuration and 
Logarithms set in recent Examinations for the Army, Woolwich, 
Cooper’ s Hill, Home Civil Service, &c. With Arithmetical Rules, 
Tables, Formule and Answers, for the use of Students preparing for 
Examination. By A. Dawson CLarke, B.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Edited, with Notes at the 


End for the Use of Junior Students, i Arruur Sipewick, M.A., 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; late Assistant-Master at 
Rugby School, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo. 


Books I. and IL, 2s. 6d. Book ready). 
XXIL, 1s. 6 


PRACTICAL GREEK METHOD for 


BEGINNERS; being a Graduated Application of Grammar to Trans- 
lation and Composition. By F. Rrrenie, M.A., and E. H. Moorr, 
M.A., Assistant-Masters at the High School, Plymouth. Part I. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Containing the Substantives, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Regular 
Pure Verbs, with Exercises (English-Greek and Greek- -English), in- 
troducing the Main Rules of Syntax of the Simple Sentence. 

The aim of this book, which is at once aGrammar and Exercise Book, 
is to secure a uniform method of teaching Grammar, and to afford 
abundant practice in inflexion, &c. at the time that - Grammar is 
being learnt. 

PART II. will contain the remaining Classes of ee and 
Irregular Verbs, with Consecutive Pieces for Translation, introducing 5 
progressively the Syntax of the Compound Sentence. 


STORIES in ATTIC GREEK. Forming a 


Greek Reading-Book for the use of Junior Forms in Schools. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Francis Davip Morice, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Rugby School; and Fellow of Queen’s "College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A 


PLAYS. Rugby 


Edition. Abridged and Adapted for the use of Schools, by Antu nr 
Siwewick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, late 
Assistant-Master ‘at Rugby School, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Small 8vo. each 1s. Gd. 


ARISTOPHANES—The Clouds, The Frogs, The Knights, 


Plutus. 


EURIPIDES—Iphigenia in Tauris, The Cyclops, Ion, Electra, 


Alcestis, Bacche, Hecuba. 
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